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NOTE. 


When Dr. Wilson died in December 1875, lie 
left no instructions as to the future disposal of the 
work on Caste on which he had been engaged at 
intervals for the last twenty years of his life. 
A cursory inspection of the vast mass of papers 
which Dr. Wilson left led me to hope that ample 
material existed for a continuation of the work, 
if not for its absolute completion. Accordingly, 
after a delay caused* by the necessity of going 
through all the papers for purposes connected 
with the winding up of the Bstate, all those that 
seemed to appertain to Dr. Wilson’s literary 
activity were sent to Mr. Andrew Wilson, into 
whose hands the task of completing the Book 
from material existing in manuscript woitld 
naturally have fallen But the result of a care- 
ful investigation was to satisfy the family that 
nothing would be gained by attempting to add 
materially to the work as Dr. Wilson left it ; and, 
accordingly, I was requested to have it brought 
out without further delay. 



IV. 


Dr. Wilson had finally corrected the wb6Ie of 
the first volume of the work, and the second 
volume as far as the end* of page 184. The 
material for pp. 184-228 of the second volume, 
completing the account of the Brahmanical castes, 
existecfpartly in type, partly in manuscript. *%ut 
these pages were not revised by the Author. 

I should perhaps mention that a portion of the 
first volume has been in type since 1857. 

An index of names and the more important 
subjects has been added. 


PETER PETERSON, M.A. 


Elphinstone College , 
li'f October, 1877. 
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INDIAN CASTE. 


PART FIRST. — WHAT CASTE IS. 

I.— Introductory Remarks. 

Pride of ancestry, of family and personal position and 
occupation, and of religious pre-eminence, which, as 
will be immediately seen, is the grand characteristic 
of “ Caste,” is not peculiar to India, Nations and 
peoples, as well as individuals, have in sill countries, in 
all ages, and at alltimog, been prone to take exaggerated 
views of their own importance, and to claim for them- 
selves a natural and historical and social superiority 
to which they have had no adequate title. That spirit 
which led many of the olden tribes of men to consider 
their progenitors as the direct offspring of the soil on 
which they trode, as the children of the sun moon and 
other heavenly bodies in whose light, they rejoiced,*^' as 
the procreations or manifestations of the imaginary per- 
sonal gods whom they worshipped, has been very ex- 
tensive in its influence throughout the world. The higher 
communities and classes of men, ungrateful to Provi- 
dence for their advantages when real, have often looked 
with contempt and disdain on the lower ; while the lower 
have looked with envy, jealousy, and depreciation 
on the higher. Comparatively few individuals, indeed. 
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except under "the liberalizing* and pimfying in|At- 
ences of our holy faith, have been able spicere!^ to 
adopt the language of the Homan poet, 

Nam germs "et, proavos et qiue npn feci urns ipsi, 

Vix ea nostra voco ;* 

or of the Roman orator, “ Quanto superiores sumus, tanto 
nos geramps submissius.”t Who maketh us to differ? !.«&! 
what are the responsibilities of our respective positions'? 
have been questions but seldom put and made the subject 
of distinct recognition. The existence of a common 
brotherhood in the human family, and the practice of a 
common sympathy and succour, have by the majority of 
men been grievously overlooked. Tyranny and mischief 
and cruelty have been most extensively the consequence 
of antisocial presumption and pretension. The constant 
experience of the general observer of human nature has 
been not unlike that of the Hebrew sage, Agur, the son 
of Jakch: 

•*c 

■There is a generation that are pure in their own eyes, 

And yet is not washed from their filthiness. 

There is a generation, O how lofty are tlieir eyes ! 

And their eyelids are lifted up. 

. There is a generation whose toetli areas swords, 

And their jaw-teeth as knives, 

To devour the poor from off the earth, 

And the needy from among incn.J 

It is among the Hindus, however, that the imagina- 

* For descent and lineage, and the things which we ourselves 
have not accomplished : these I scarcely call our own. Ovid. 

t loftier that we really are, the more humbly let vls conduct 
ourselves. Quintilian. 

4 Ihw. xxx. 12-14, 
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i<Stt oFnfitural and positive distinctions in humanity lias 
beek brought to the most fearful andf pernicious deve- 
lopment ever exhibited on the face of the globe. The 
doctrine and practice of what is called Caste, as held 
and observed by tins people, has been only dimly 
shadowed by the worst social arrangements which were 
of old to be witnessed among the proudest nations arid 
aiHOng the proudest orders of men in these nations. The 
Egyptians, who, according to Herodotus, considered 
themselves u the most ancient of all nations,” and who 
are described by him as “ excessively religious beyond 
any other people,” and “ too much addicted to their an- 
cestorial customs to adopt any other,”* most nearly ap- 
preached them in their national and family pretensions, 
and the privilege and customs of priests and people 
viewed in reference both to descent and occupation ; 
but in the multitude, diversity, complication, and bur- 
densomeness of their religious and social distinctions, the 
Hindus have left the Egyptians far behind. Indian Caste 
is the condensation of all the pride, jealousy, and tyranny 
of an ancient and predominant people dealing with the 
tribes which 'they have subjected, and over which they 
have ruled, often without the sympathies of a recognized 
common humanity. It is the offspring of extraordilary 
exaggeration and mystification, and of all the false spe- 
culation and religious scrupulosity of a great country 
undergoing unwonted processes of degeneration and cor- 
ruption. It is now the soul as well as the body of 
Hinduism. t More than anything that ever came within • 

* Ilerodot. Euterp. 

f This is admitted by die natives of India. E. g., Gangadliar 
tri Phadake, in the lliudu-DIiarma Tutvu (p. 70), says iff 
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the sphere of 'the observation of our own groat pyet, 
Shakespeare, it is' 

41 ‘That monster Custom, who all sense doth eat 
Of habits devil.” 

It is dishonouring alike to the Creator of man, and in- 
jurious to man the creature. J It is emphatically the 
curse of Ipdia and the parent of India’s woes. It is ‘the 
groat enemy of enlightenment and improvement and 
advancement in India. It is the grand obstacle to the 
triumphs of the Gospel of peace in India. Its evil 
doings of late, it is not too bold to say, have moved earth 
below and heaven above and hell beneath. With its terri- 
ble deeds before us proclaiming its hate and power, 
attention may well be bestowed on its origin, develop- 
ments, character, and results, and on our own duty with 
respect to its continued influence on Indian society. 

I I. — The Meaning, Sphere, Authority, and Symbols 
of Caste. 

Caste is not an Indian word. Its original form, casta , 
belongs to the Portuguese, by whom it was ordinarily 
used among themselves to express “ cast,” “ mould,” 
“race,” “kind,” and “quality.” It was applied by the 
Poijjlguese, when they first arrived in the East, to desig- 
nate the peculiar system of religious and social distinc- 

i sfrrwr airt*r *rr wh ?r f?<prJT hit uctot rrnssr sit? ... .1 gnur- 
»rm f?5*rflfwr htht sir? ; ?r g-fafe* rqrqrrar flngraRr if jot 

trfrT fTSTq' z\UY : — }t is by mams of these Caste distinctions that in 
t in.: fiharatldianda, tiie Hindu religion has been so well preserved. . . , 
These Caste disliucfions are. the chief support of the Hindu religion; 
when it (this support) gives way there can be no doubt that the Hindu 
religion will sink to destruction. 
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tions wTiich they observed among the ‘Hindu people, 
particularly as founded on race.* The Indian word 
which partially corresponds with Caste is Jdti, equivalent 
to the Latin gens, (in the inflected form gent — -) and Greek 
ytvog, “race or nation ?’ while Jdti-bheda, the represent^ 
ative of the foundations of tho caste-system, means the 
“ distinctions of race (gentis discrirnina Varna, an- 
other word used for it by the Hindus, originally meant a 
difference in “ colour.” Gradually these Indian words, 
conveniently rendered by Caste, have come to represent 
not only varieties of race and colour, but every original, 
hereditary, religious, instituted, and conventional distinc- 
tion which it is possible to imagine. Caste lias its peculiar 
recognitions,-— though of a discordant character, — of crea- 
tion, formation, constitution, and birth, in all varieties of 
existence and life, whether vegetable, brutal, human, or 
superhuman* It gives its directions lor recognition, 
acceptance, consecration, and sacramental dedication, and 
vice versd, of a human being on bis appearance in the 
world, it. has for infancy, pupilage, and manhood, its 
ordained methods of sacking, sipping, drinking, eating, 
and voiding ; of washing, rinsing, anointing, and smear- 
ing ; of clothing, dressing, and ornamenting ; of sitting, 

* Tims, in describing the people ol' Malabar, Cmnoens (Mhuvh 
Cant. vn. 37) says : — „ 

A lei da gente t*>da, rica, e pobre 
De fabulas composta se i magma : 

Aiidam mis, e so merge hum panno cobl e 
As partes, que a cobrir natnra ensina : 

Dous modes ha de gente; porquo n uobre 
Naires chamados siio; c a inenos diua 
l’ole;is tern por no me ; a quern obiiga 
A lei nao mistnrar a cast", aiUi'pta : 
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rising, and reclining ; of moving, visiting, and travelling ; 
of speaking, reading, listening, and reciting ; and of ine- 
d dating, singing, working, playing, and fighting. It 
lias its laws for social and religious rights, privileges, and 
occupations ; for instructing, training, and educating ; 
for obligation, duty, and practice; for divine recognition, 
service, and ceremony ; for errors, sins, and transgres- 
sions ; for , intercommunion, avoidance, and excommuni- 
cation ; for defilement, ablution, and purification ; for 
fines, chastisements, imprisonments, mutilations, banish- 
ments and capital executions. It unfolds the ways of 
committing what it calls sin, accumulating sin, and of 
putting away sin; and of acquiring merit, dispensing merit, 
and losing merit. It treats of inheritance, conveyance, 
possession, and dispossession; and of bargains, gain, loss, 
and ruin. It deals with death, burial, and burning; and 
with commemoration, assistance, and injury after death. 
It interferes, in short, with all the relations and events of 
life, and with what precedes and follows, or wlmt is 
supposed to precede and follow life. It reigns supreme 
in the innumerable classes and divisions of the Hindus, 
whether they originate in family descent, in religious 
opinions, in civil or sacred occupations, or in local resi- 
dence,; and it professes to regulate all their interests, 
aifaiis, and relationships. Caste is the guiding principle of 
each of the classes and divisions of the Hindus viewed in 
their distinct or associated capacity. A caste is any of 
the classes or divisions of Hindu society. 

The authority of Caste rests partly on written laws, 
partly on legendary fables and narratives, partly on verbal 
tradition, partly on the injunctions of instructors and 
priests, partly on custom and usage, and partly on the 
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caprice and convenience of its votaries. “ The roots of 
law,*’ says Mann, “are the whole Veda, the ordinances and 
observanes of such as perfectly understand it, the im- 
memorial customs of good men, and self-satisfaction.” 
“ No doubt that man who shall follow the rules prescribed 
in the Shniti [ wliat was heard, from the Veda ) and in the 
Stnriii j what was remembered, from the Law J will acquire 
fame in this life, and in the next inexpressible happiness.” 
“ Custom is transcendent law.” * The rules, and customs, 
and prejudices, and breaches, and offences, and conces- 
sions, and intermissions, and compromises of Caste are 
numerous and capricious, and complicated beyond con- 
ception. They are constantly characterized by pride and 
folly, and frequently by wickedness. 

Caste has its marks, and signs, and symbols, and 
symbolical acts, as well as its laws and customs ; and 
very great stress is laij] by it on their constant exhibi- 
tion. The grand index of Hinduism is the tuft of hair 
on the crown of the head,- — called in Sanskrit cltud/i, or 
shi/chd, in Marathi shend't , and in Tamil] kudamL — 
which is left there on the performance of the sacrament of 
tonsure, on the first or third year after birth in the ease 
of the three first classes of the Hindus. t In consequence 
of tin's mark, H induism is popularly known as the 
< Vi-dhavma , or religion of the Shend./.i in the em-hth 
year after the conception of a Jlrdlnnan (the representa- 
tive of the priestly class), in the eleventh from that of 
a prince or Jfshatriya, and in the twelfth from that 
of a Vish or Vanity a, the agriculturist and mer- 

* A hi mi, ii. (!; ii. 9; i. 108, f Set; Mrmu, ii. 85. 

J Hce MoloswortlTs Marailu Dictionary, sul> voc* 
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chant, the investiture with the sacred cord should oc- 
cur ;» though this sacrament, in the case of these classes 
particularly eager for its special blessings* may be re- 
sorted to hy them in their fifth, sixth, or eighth year 
respectively. t It should never be "delayed in the case of 
a Brdhman beyond his sixteenth year ; nor in that of a 
Kuhntrhja , beyond his twenty-second ; nor in that of a 
Vanhya beyond his twenty-fourth. J This investiture 

must he hallowed by the communication of the Guyairl, 
the verse of the Vedas esteemed most sacred. The par- 
ties who neglect it are to be reckoned apostates and 
outcasts, § with whom no connexion is to formed either 
in law or affinity, even by Brahmans distressed for sub- 
sistence. The sacrificial strings of each class have to 
be formed after a fashion prescribed in the Law Books. 
Certain orders as to the clothes to be worn, and the staves 
to he carried) issued as authoritative in ancient times are 
now in abeyance, though long established custom reigns 
supreme in these matters. The brow of every Hindu 
must be marked, at least when he is in a state of cere- 
monial purity, with various pigments indicative of his 
particular caste, and scctarial connexions as a worship- 
per of particular gods and goddesses in their varied 
foi|hu.|! These marks are spots and dots and figures of 
particular size and shape, and lines horizontal and verti- 
cal, as the caste regulations may require. An engraving 

m 

* Mann, ii, 8G. f Maiiu, ii. 37. J Maim, ii. 88. 

§ qmr mm\ Maim, ii. 39. 

j|‘ £ Jlt', who not, entitled 10 distinguishing marks yet lives hy wearing 
nteh marks, takes to himself the sins of those who are entitled to sueh 
marks, anti shall he horn from the womh of a brute animal.'’ Manu. 
h\ 2(H). 
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illustrative of some of them is given in one of the plates 
of Moor’s Hindu Pantheon. They suggest to a Chris- 
tian an apt illustration of the figurative expression of 
the Book of Revelation, the “ mark of the beast in the 
forehead.” 

III. — Orthodox View or the Four Original Castes 
of the Hindus. 

According to the opinions of the Hindus deemed by 
them orthodox, the original Castes were four in number, — 
that of the Jirdltwans , or priestly class ; that of the 
Kshatrhyas , or warrior class; that of the Vaishyas, or 
Mercantile ami Agricultural class ; and that of the Shu- 
tlras, or Servile Class. 

“For the sake of preserving the uni verse/ 7 says Manu, 
“the Being supremely glorious allotted separate duties to 
those who sprang respectively from his mouth, his arm, 
his thigh, and his foot. To Jirdlmmns Jr.* assigned the 
duties of reading [ the Veda], and leaching it, of •sacrific- 
ing, of assisting others to sacrifice, of giving* alms, and 
of receiving gifts.* To defend the people, to give alms, 
to sacrifice, to read [the \eda], to slum I he allurements 
of sexual gratification, are in a few words, the duties pfn 
h s/tafrit/a. To keep herds of cattle, to bestow larwste* 
to sacrifice, to read the scripture, to carry on trade, to lend 
at interest, are 1 lie duties of a f <u?ln/n. One principal 
duty the Supreme Killer assigns to a Sluolrn ; name- 
ly*, to serve tin? before-mentioned classes, without depre- 

* Tlivsc aiv tin- Six cMiis'ituWI \V«rl;& »,l' tin’ Uialuu m:=, tc.-lmi . 
'•ally <k'ii«»mmatcd Ly TiC, 'lliH, H TdH * , 
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elating their worth.* A similar origin and similar duties 
are ascribed to the Four Castes in the Shanti Parva of 
the Mahabharata ;f in the Matsya, Bhagavata, and several 
others of the Puranas;J in the Jati-Mdla, or Garland of 
Castes, of authority in Bengal and the Upper Provinces 
of India, quoted by Mr. Colebrooke ;§in the Jati-Viveka, 
or Discrimination of Castes, of authority in the West of 
India ;|| aftd in the Sahyadri Khanda of the Skanda Pa- 
rana, the great practical authority of the Maratha Brah- 
mans/! This, in fact, is the view taken of the origin of 
the four classes by the Caste system now prevalent 
throughtout the whole of India. All other passages of 
the Shastras, with representations on the subject of a 
different character, — and such there are in abundance, 

* Mann i. 87-91. Iu this aiul other quotations from the Hindu 
haw Book, I mainly follow Sir William Jones, omitting such of his 
expletives as are not warranted hy the ttfxt, and bringing the render- 
ings sometimes closer to the original. 

f Mah.ahhfirata, SJianti Buna adh. 72. v. 2o. Different. ac- 
counts of the origin of Caste are given in other works, including the 
l’uraoas and the Mahdbharntu, which, to use the words of Dr. John 
Muir, (Original Sanskrit Texts p. o7) “ is made uj> of very heteiogene- 
ous elements, the products of different: ages, and representing widely 
d i lforon t dogmatical tendencies which have been thrown together by 
thef successive compilers or editors of the work without any regard to 
thcvii mutual eotisistoutcy.” * 

$ -Matsya (adli. 4), \ am d era is the name given to the god 

(bhagamn, “ the worshipful”) who (as Brahma, according to the 
eon text) created the Castes: — fTSTR 

^TSfSff^z the Bhagavata, the" most orthodox view 

of the. origin of Caste is given in Skanda iii. adh. v. 33-3-4. 

§ Colebrooke’ s Essays, voL ii. p. 177. 

!! I 'he re are two forms of this work now before me, the larger and 
smaller. 

1 Sahyadri Khatnhi, A di Kahuna, Chap. 
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as- will afterwards appear — are contorted^ and interpreted 
in thfe liarht of the dogmas here announced. Caste, to 
the present day, adheres to its claims as set fortli in 
Manu, without essential compromise or concession. 

To understand the subject of Caste, then, we have 
to keep the statements now quoted constantly in view. 
For the same purpose, we have to look to the informa- 
tion given in detail in the Shastrns of the Hindus res- 
peering the prerogatives, privileges, and duties of these 
the primary divisions of Caste, and which is still approv- 
ed and acted upon, with very slight modifications in 
form, throughout the whole country. This we attempt 
concisely to do. 

1. We give a miniature picture, in the first instance 
of the Brahman. 

The Shastras dwell much on the pre-eminence of 
the Brahman, both by* birth and original endowments, 
above all the other classes of man. “ Since the Brah- 
man sprang from the most excellent part, since* he was 
the first born, and since he possesses the Veda, he is by 
right the chief of this whole creation.” “ Him, the Being 
who exists of himself produced in the beginning from 
his own mouth, that, having performed holy rites, 
he might present clarified butter to the gods, and trikes 
of rice to the progenitors of mankind, for the preser- 
vation of this world. . What created being then can 
surpass Him, with whose mout h the gods of the firma- 
ment continually feast on clarified butter, and the manes 
of ancestors, on hallowed cakes ? The very birth of 
Brahmans is a constant incarnation of Dharrna, (God of 
religion ;) for the Brahman is horn to promote religion, 
and to procure ultimate happiness- When a Brahman 
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springs to light, he is horn above the world, the chief of 
all creatures, assigned to guard the treasury of duties, 
religious and civil. Whatever exists in the universe, is 
all in effect,’ the wealth of the Brahman, since tlie Br&h- 
man is entitled to it all by his primogeniture and emi- 
nence of birth. The Brahman eats but his own food ; 
wears his own apparel ; and bestows but his own in alms: 
through tlie benevolence of the Br&hman indeed, other 
mortals enjoy life.”'* His inherent qualities, however 
sparingly they may be developed, are “ quiescence, self- 
control, devotion, purity, patience, rectitude, secular 
and sacred understanding, the recognition of spiritual 
existence, and the inborn-disposition to serve Brahma. ”+ 
In every member of his body, power and glory are resid- 
ent. The purifying Ganges is in his right ear ; his 
mouth is that of God himself ; the devouring fire is 
in his hand ; the holy Urthas, or places of pilgrimage 
are in his right foot the eow-of-plenty (kdmadhenu) 
from which all desires may be satisfied, is in the hairs of 
his body. The Bralmmn is the “first-born,” by nature 
( agrajanma); the “ twice- horn” ( divtja ), by the sacra- 
ment of the maunji ; the “ deity-on-earth” ( b/mdeva ), 
by his divine status ; and the intelligent one ( vipra ), by 
hisfiitnate comprehension^ 

* Matin, i. 08-05,98-101. f Bliagavml-Gita, xviii. 42. 

J Those arc* among the common synonyms of tlie Amarkosha. 
Khan da ii, brahma varga 4. 

§ Tlie following verse from the Tirtlia Mahat-uiya lias become po- 
pular : — 

mw rft^rrR- frqrK fmre | 
enre m frqTR mra zfm n 

All the Tirfhns in the world are in the ocean ; 

All the 'Vtrthas in tin* ocean are in the Hrahmnifs right foot 
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The Brahman, thus exalted in original position, is ac- 
cording to the Sinistra, superior to all law, even of a 
moral character, whenever it clashes with his wordly in- 
terests. Even truth and honesty must he dispensed with 
for his peculiar advantage. “ In the case of sensual 
gratifications,” says Mann, “ of marriages, of food eaten 
by cows, of fuel for a sacrifice, of benefit or protection 
accruing to a Brahman, there is no sin in an oath.”* “ A 
Brahman” says the same authority, “may live by vita 
and ctmrita, or by mrita and pramrila, or even by sal- 
ydnirita (truth and falsehood); ‘hut never let him 
subsist by dog-living’ (hired service.)”! “A Brahman 
may without hesitation take the property of a Shudra. 
lie (the Shudra) has, indeed, nothing of his own : his 
master may, doubtless, take his property. ”+ To this in- 
justice, too, the most horrid cruelty may in his case he 
added ; for of the most, barbarous treatment of the lower 
orders, and, unbecoming leniency to Brahmans, the Hin- 
du sacred writings are in no degree ashamed. Thpy actu- 
ally enjoin this atrocious despitefulness. “A priest shall 
be fined five hundred (pmias), if he slander a soldier; 
twenty -five, if a merchant ; and twelve, if he slander a 
man of the servile class. For abusing one of the same 
class, a twice horn man shall he fined only twelve* fait 
for ribaldry not to be uttered, even that shall be don- 

lienee, the readiness to t;fste the ’water in ^vhirh a P» rah man has 
washed his foot. In the Fatima Panina ( Kriya yadnasara, xx) it is said, 

— 'The bearer of a drop of water which has been in contact with a 
Brahman’# foot has all the sins of his body thereby destroyed. 

Mann, viii. 1 1 '2. f Mami, iv. 1 i Mann, viii. -117. 
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« 

bled. A once born man, who insults the twice-born 
with gross invectives, ought to have his tongue slit ; for 
lie sprang from the lowest part of Brahm£. If he men- 
tion their name and class with contumely, as if he say 
‘Oh! Devadatta’ (useless gift of God!) an iron style, 
ten fingers long shall be thurst red hot into his mouth.” 
“ Should he, through pride, give instructions to priests 
concerning their duty, let the king order some hot oil to 
be dropped into his mouth and ear.”* “A man of the 
lowest class, who shall insolently place himself on the 
same seat with one of the highest, shall either be 
banished with a mark on his hinder part or the king 
shall cause a gash to be made on his buttock ; should 
he spit on him through pride, the king shall order 
bo tli of his lips to be gashed; should he. .[decency 
requires the suppression of what here follows.] If he 
seize the Brahman by the locks,, or by the feet, or by 
the beard, or by the throat, or by the scrotum, let 
the king without hesitation cause incision to be made 
in his hands. ”t Ignominious tonsure is ordained, instead 
of capital punishment., for an adulterer of the priestly 
class; while the punishment of other classes in this case 
may extend to loss of life. “ Never shall a king slay 
a ^irahman, though convicted of all possible crimes; 
let him banish the offender from his realm ; but with all 
his property secure and his body unhurt. No greater 
crime is known on earth than slaying a Brahman; and 
the king, therefore, must not even form in his mind an 
idea of killing a priest. “ A Brahman, who, by Ids 

" Mann, viii. 208-272. f Mauu, via. 281-3 -28. 

1 M.-mu, viii. ^79- “81. 
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power and through avarice, shall cause twice -born men, 
girt with the sacrificial thread, to perform servile acts, 
with their consent, shall be fined by the king six hund- 
red panas. But a man of the servile class, whether 
bought or un bought, he may compel to perforin servile 
duty ; because such a man was created by the self-exist- 
ent for the purpose of serving Brahmans. A Shudro, 
though emancipated by his master, is not released from 
a state of servitude : for of a state which is natural to 
him, by whom can he he divested ?”* The Brahman, 
even, is the adjudicator in his own cause, and need make 
no complaint to royal authorities for the punishment 
of his enemies, it being left free to himself to take ven- 
geance, t 

The Brahmans, as themselves the great authors of the 
preceptive parts of the Hindu Slmstms, have no feeling 
of shame whatever in stating their pretensions and urg- 
ing their prerogatives. Only they must, now read and 
interpret the Veda, which they profess to be the. highest 
revelation of the will of God. Their wrath is as dread- 
ful as that of the gods in heaven. They and their 
wives, and daughters, are to be worshipped as gods on 

earth.;}' They allege that they have in many instances, 

* ^ 

* Mami, viii. 124-14. f Manu, xi. 31-32. 

\ U-brr ursrrr; JiTT: TOT Vut “In all ways, Rrilliiiiaiis aiv. to 
1 >e worshipped : they arc* a Supreme Divinity/’ Mann/ix. 318. In the 
Patlma Bunina (Kriya yndnasarn, xx) it is .said, u The good man who 
worships a Brainpan, moving round him to tlie right hand, obtains 
the merit of himself going round the* seven dwipas (insular continents) 
of the .world.” In the same: work, it is said, that “immoral Brahmans 
are to ! # >e worshipped, but not Shhdras though subduing their passions: 
th<* row- that eats tilings not to lx* eaten is hotter than the sow uf good 
intent.' 1 
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kicked, and beaten, and cursed, and frightened, and de- 
graded the highest deities, and distressed and destroyed 
their children. One of their number, Kmhyapa, they tell 
us, was the parent of the sun, and another, Atri , of the 
moon. Others of them, they hold, wrought great mar- 
vels in creation and formation. Brihaspati , the instruc- 
tor of the gods, is said by them to have turned the moon 
into a cinder, for two kalpas of enormous length ; and to 
retain his power over it by covering it with rust, when it 
assumes a ruddy appearance. Viskvakarma , they declare, 
dipt off the hands and feet of the sun, to make it round, 
and cut it also into twelve pieces, in which it appears in 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. The same individual, the 
architect of the gods, they assert, formed heaven ; and 
another of his caste manufactured a child of grass, which 
SiUi, the wife of Kama, could not distinguish from her 
own son. Kashyapa, already mentioned, they make, 
through his different wives, the parent of fowls, of beasts 
of prey, of buffaloes, cows, and other cloven-footed ani- 
mals; of hawks, vultures, and other similar birds ; of the 
Apsaras, or water-nymphs, serpents, and other reptiles; of 
trees; of evil beings; of the Gandbarvas, and of animals 
with hoofs,* He, also, they tell us, made fire ; while 
Jlffyhpi imparted to it its property of consumption; and 
gave it its capability of extinction ; and Ayastya, 
the great Brahman missionary to the South of India, 
swallowed up the ocean at three sips, and then passed 
it impregnated with salt. The achievements of the great 
Brahmans here referred to are thus alluded to by the 

•J 

Hindu lawgiver: — “ Who without perishing could pro- 

* ISlis'rNivati rut-jilia, vi. G ; 2 
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voke those holy men by whom the all-dfcvburing fire was 
created, the sea with waters not drinkable, and the moon 
with its wane and increase? what prince could gain wealth: 
by oppressing those, who, if angry, could frame other 
worlds and regents of 3 worlds, and could give being to 
new gods and mortals ? \\ hat. man, desirous of life, 

would injure those by the aid of whom worlds and gods 
perpetually exist.”* The following syllogism .has gained 
universal currency in India : — 

The whole world is under the power of the gods. 

The gods are under the power of the mantras , 

The mantras are under the power of t-lie Bnihman ; 

The Brahman is therefore our Godd'f 

These fabrications, which appear to us so ridiculous, 
were intended to secure to the Brahmans veneration and 
awe. The endeavour, also, has been made in the Shas- 
tra to secure to them their lives. They must not be kill- 
ed, as we have seen, for the most enormous offences.. 
"When an individual weeps for any person wlmm they 
may have killed, he must make an atonement for his in- 
firmity. The goddess Durga is pleased with the blood of 
a man a thousand years ; but no Brahman must be sa- 
crificed to her. Garuda, the bearer of Vishnu, used to 
eat every sort of creatures, except Brahmans, wlfo, if 
swallowed, would have caused an insufferable pain in his 
stomach, as is said to have been exemplified on a. particu- 
lar occasion. While Shudrasmay offer themselves as sa- 
crifices by wh<jt is called the Kdmya marana ( voluntary 

* Mo mi, ix. 311-31 6. 

+ 3r*pr fiV jfarorfaw i 

•f wtt 

•i 
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death), Br&hmans are not required to make afly such 
consecration of themselves. “ A twice-born man, ” w says 
Manu, “ who barely assaults a Brahman with an inten- 
tion to hurt him shall be whirled about for a century in 
the hell named Tdmisrct ; but having smitten him in an- 
ger, and by design, even with a blade of grass, he shall 
be born in one and twenty transmigrations, from the 
wombs of„ impure quadrupeds.”* Life, however, must 
not only be preserved exceptionally for the favoured ; 
but it must be rendered comfortable. The Brahmans 
get all the offerings made at the temples; and the most 
heinous sins are atoned for by giving them presents. Tf 
a man sell his cow, he will go to hell ; if he give her in 
donation to a Brahman he will go to heaven. If on 
Ganga’s anniversary whole villages be given to Brah- 
mans, the person presenting them will acquire all the 
merit which can be obtained : his body will be a million 
of times more glorious than the sun ; lie will have a mil- 
lion of virgins, many carriages, and palanquins with 
jewels ; and he will live in heaven with his father as 
many years as there are particles in the land given to 
Brahmans. Land given to Brahmans secures heaven ; 
a red cow, a safe passage across the boiling infernal 
rive.r, ( Vaitamni; a house, a heavenly palace ; an um- 
brella, freedom from scorching heat ; shoes, freedom 
from pain when walking ; perfumes, freedom from 
offensive smells ; feasting of Br&hmans, particularly at 
births, marriages and deaths, the highest merit. If 
a house be defiled by an unclean bird" sitting down 
upon it, it becomes pure when presented to a Brah- 
man. A proper gift to a Brahman on a deathbed will 


Matin, iv. 165-166. 
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secure heaven to a malefactor. The brahmans oblige 
the other castes, in fact, when they condescend to receive 
their presents.* Money given to them should be dipped 
in water, lest the latent glory of their hands should burst 
forth and consume the donor. t 

Most obvious is it that the legislation of the Brah- 
mans, embracing such matters and supported by such 
legends as those now alluded to, has originated, exclusive- 
ly with their own body. Its partialities, and preferences, 
and prejudices are of the grossest character. Along 
with these enormous faults, however, it is but fair to look 
at the strict, discipline, continuous ceremoniousness, and 
rigid austerities, which in certain circumstances, — associ- 
ated with numerous puerilities, — it has prescribed for its 
favourites. 

In the first Ashrama, or Order, that of the Brahma- 
chart , or Pupil, the Brahman boy, must render the 
greatest reverence and attention to his priestly instruc- 
tor, observing constant, oblations, and practising unceas- 
ing restraints of bis appetites. His religious exercises 
must commence with the morning twilight ; and, except 
during the times of study and eating, they must be eon- 

* The, imparting of gilts ( ddna ) is quite a science, according- Y'b the 
institution# of Caste, which, as far ok this matter is concerned, are 
collected and explained, in all their particularities, in the Law Booh 
entitled ilm Dana Mayukha. 

t Li thus mentioning the pretensions of the Brahmans, I have avail- 
ed mysch of and* expanded the notices contained in my two Exposure# 
ol Hinduism in reply to Brahmaniciil controversialist. To natives of 
India, acquainted with the Marathi language I would warmly recom- 
mend^ Mr. 'Noshit's tract on the Brahman's Claims, which appear- 
ed alter the. Exposures were published, and in which some of the 
popular aspects of the subject ate commented on in a telling way. 
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tinued throughout the day. “Let the twice-born youth,” 
it is said, “who “has been girt with the sacrificial cord, 
collect wood for the holy fire, beg food of his relations, 
sleep on a low bed, and perform such offices as may 
please his preceptor, until his return to the house of Ins 
natural father.”’* With devotion and austexities he is 
ordered to study the Veda. He is commanded to ab- 
stain from' honey, flesh, perfumes, garlands, vegetable 
juices, women, acidulated substances, the killing of 
animated beings, unguents for his limbs, black powder 
for his eyes, wearing sandals, using an umbrella, sensual 
desires, wrath, covetousness, dancing, singing, dice, 
disputes, detraction, and falsehood.t He is enjoined to 
sleep alone, and to perform the duty of a religious 
mendicant. 

In the second Order, that of the U rihastha or House- 
holder, after the Brahman has chosen, or got chosen, 
for his wi fe, a girl whose form has no defect, who has 
an agreeable name, who walks like a goose, J or young 
elephant, whose hair and teeth are moderate in quantity, 
and whose body is distinguished by softness, and who, 
in the ease of the first marriage at least, should be 
of the Brahman class § he should live with her in the 
strictest fidelity, giving her elegant attire, though not 
from the most exalted motive,* seeking to raise up a 
family, embracing especially a, sou, without whom, na- 

* Manu, ii. 108. The other statements here made are on the au- 
thority of the context. 

f Manu, ii. 167-178. 

% Sir W. Jones makes this a jJienieopteros, or adjutant I Jrd. The 
Sanskrit, however, is hanm , a goose. - 

§ Manu, iii. 12, 17, etc *1 Manu, iii. 68. 
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tural or adopted, the salvation of a father cannot be 
effected.* He has to practise unceasingly various 
minute and burdensome rites and ceremonies, connected 
with study ; oblations to fire ; the presentation of food 
to spirits, through a hi mated beings, particularly the 
“twice-born;” the entertainment of Brahmanical guests ; 
and the offering of rice and water to the manes of 
ancestors^ At the Shraddhax, or reverentiaMeasts and 
services performed either for ancestors or for gods, he 
lias to avoid inviting or holding intercourse with par- 
ties labouring under any disease, deformity, impotency, 
or defect (held under the doctrine of the metempsycosis 
to be the consequence of past crimes), despising Brah- 
manical institutes, or following employments unconge- 
nial with the Brahmanical doctrines and practices, or 
guilty of crime.! During the feasting, he has to pre- 
serve his mind in absolute composure, for the shedding 

* Though the Sanskrit for son, is putm, the reciprocal word for 
pt'tar, ( Lai, pater a father,) the following fanciful derivation of it,, found- 
ed on this doctrine, is given by Maim, (ix. Id 8) : — “ Since the son de- 
livers ( trayate) relieves his father from the hell named put, he was 
therefore called puira by I»rahma himself f 1 

t A I ami , i i i . 70, e t set j . 

\ Among the parties thus to be avoided are the attendants upon 
images (f/e'm lakap the sellers of flesh, the party supporting himself by 
Irafiie, a. young brother married lie fore the elder or vice versa, a 
dancer, the husband of a Sluidra, the pupil or preceptor of a. ftlmdra, 
a seller of the moon-plant (used in sacrifices), a navigator of the ocean, 
an encomiast, an oilman, a maker of bows and arrows, a father in- 
structed in the Veda by liis son, a tamer of elephants, bulls, horses or 
camels, an astrologer, a keeper of birds, a breeder of sporting dogs, a 
shepherd, a keeper of buffaloes, the husband of a twice-married 
woman. Mann, iii* lob 107. 
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of a tear would send the messes before him to restless 
spirits ; anger, to foes; falsehood, to d6gs; contact with 
the foot (pada-sparsha), to Rakshasas ; and agitation, 
to scoundrels.* * * § At the same time, he has to regale his 
silent guests with readings from the Veda, from the in- 
stitutes of law ( Dharma- Shastra ), from stories, from 
historical poems ( Itihdsa ■, generally applied to the Ma- 
habhara ta’) from antiquities (P-urdnas), and from other 
scriptures. t At these ceremonial offerings animal food, 
to be ate by the company, is declared to be of more avail 
in the work of propitiation than vegetables, a fact which 
the Brahmans of the present day are shy in admitting. J 
He has to be most particular about the times of the 
month and dav of his religious services. “He must live, 
with, no injury, or with the least possible injury, to ani- 
mated beings, by pursuing those means of gaining* sub- 
sistence which arc strictly prescribed by law, except in 
times of distress. ”§ He has to keep his hair, nails, and 

* Maim, iii. 2d0, t Ibid. iii. 2112. 

t £t tilts ancestors of men art* satisfied a whole month with tila, rice, 
barley, black lentils or vetches, water, roots, and fruit, given with 
prescribed ceremonies ; two months, with fish; three months, with, 

venison: four with mutton; five, with the flesh of such birds as the 
twice* burn may rat; six months, with the flesh of kids ; -seven, with 
that of spotted deer, or the antelope, called can ; nine with that of the 
rum : ten months are they satisfied with the flesh of wild boars and 
wild buffaloes; eleven with that of mbits or hares, and of tortoises; a 
whole year with the milk of cows, and food made of that milk; from 
the flesh of the long-eared white goat, their satisfaction endures t welve 
years. v Mn ; i, iii. 2(17- 271. 

§ Maim, iv. 2. The fourth chapter in many respects corresponds 
with the third. liny appear to me to have originally belonged to two 
different Codes. 
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beard, clipped, his passions subdued ; Ins mantle, white; 
and his body pure,* He must not gasse on the sun 
whether rising or setting (unless in religious services), or 
eclipsed, or reflected in water, or advanced to the middle 
of the sky. He must He reserved in his intercourse with 
his wife, and neither eat with her, nor see her eating. He 
must neither dishonour earth, nor fire, nor water. He 
must not dwell under the government of a Shudra. He 
must neither dance nor sing, nor play on musical instru- 
ments or with dice. He must not use the clothes or ves- 
sels which have been used by another, till they are 
purified. The beasts with which he travels must be 
sound, and woll trained ; and he must never bestride a 
member of the bovine nice. He must not cut his own 
nails or hairs. He has to be sober in his speech and 
conduct. He has to accept gifts only from Ksha- 
triyas and Vaishyas; and never from Shudras.t He has 
to observe religious ceremonies at night (when awake), 
and at mom, noon, and evening. He has to keep at a 
distance from the destroyers of animals and vegetable 
j seeds not simply used in food. He must suspend the 
;■ reading of the Vedas during thunder, rain, earthquakes, 
and other atmospheric and terrene changes and move- 
ments. He must intermit the reading of the Veda for a. 

£ day and night when a beast of labour, a frog, a cat, a 
dog, or a snake passes between him and his pupil. J 
He is commanded to abstain from iniquity, lest he 

• * Maim, iv. 35-37. 

f This is not now the case, as will be afterwards explained. 
t I onc e asked a learned Pandit, what inference he was disposed to 
draw from this injunction. He very adroitly said, “I should infer 
■ that the t earlier and pupil should <dr very eloselv together f 
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should be punished for it either in his own person or 
in those of his descendants. Hi3 moral duties he has 
to prefer to his ceremonial acts, though great excep- 
tions, elsewhere noticed, are made to this rule- He 
is not permitted to take food' from a servile man, 
except raw grain for a single night when it may 
be necessary for the support of his life. He has to be 
liberal in«giving gifts to those deserving of benevolence, 
and he is not be too proud of his charity. “By false- 
hood, sacrifice becomes vain ; by pride, austerities go for 
nought ; by the dishonour of priests, life is diminished ; 
and by the display of charity, its fruit is destroyed.”* 
In regard to food, the householder, as well as other 
Brahmans, has to show the greatest scrupulosity. He 
must avoid eating garlic, onions, leeks, and mush- 
rooms, t and all vegetables raised in dung, though the 
vegetable processes know no impurity ; red gums and 
resins, supposed to be like the blood of animals; and 
carnivorous birds and quadrupeds, and many others of 
different orders. lie might, according to one law r , par- 
take of the hedgehog, porcupine, some species of lizards, 
hares, and all quadrupeds, camels excepted, which have 

i . 

* Mann, iv. 204. See authorities for the preceding statements 
in the context. 

f It is difficult to see the reason of the interdiction of the use of 
these vegetables, unless perhaps it is to fie found in their strong smell, 
especially when imperfectly cooked. The crime of eating them seems 
to have been a peculiarly heinous one with the* Hindu legislators. 
u The twice-born who has intentionally eaten a mushroom, the flesh of 
a tame-hog, or a tame -cock, a leek, or an onion, or garlic, is degrad- 
ed immediately.’’ Atonements are available for undesigned eating, 
Mann, v. 19 -20, 
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but one , row of teeth.* According to another, he 
might use considerable latitude in the use of flesh meat : 
— “ No sin is committed by him who, having honour- 
ed the deities and the* manes, eats flesh-meat whieh 
he has bought, himself acquired, or had presented to him 
by another. ”+ Yet, without these religious rites, he 
would contract great sin by encouraging the slaughter of 
animals, which, in the main, is strongly disapproved of 
by the legislators and not now generally resorted to.| 
He has to submit to great inconveniences from ceremo- 
nial defilement caused by the birth and death of rela- 
tives and connections of various degrees, and by the 
touch of the lowly Chandala, and of all parties in a 
state of ceremonial impurity.§ The duties prescribed 
for the Brahman householder, in short, are such as must 
keep him ever busy, ever on the alert, and ever scru- 
pulous and cautious. 

The Vdnaprastha, the Hermit of the Wilderness, the 
Brahman in the third A'shrama, must be a vast dtfhl more 
selfdenied and restricted than j^e Householder. At 
the approach of old ago he must abandon his family and 

* Mann, v. 18. Jfj f Manu, v. 82. 

X The general doctrine of Manu on this subject may be understood 
from the following passages : — “ Flesh -meat cannot be procured with- 
out injury to animals, arid the slaughter of animals obstructs the 
path to beatitude; from ilesh-fneat therefore let man abstain. He who 
consents to the death of an animal, he who kills it, he who dissects it, 
he who buys it, he •who sells it, . he , who - dresses it, lie who serves it 
up, and he who makes it his food; these are eight principals in the 
slaughter.’ 1 Manu , v . 48-51. 

§ Manu, v. 85, et seq. For the special laws on these matters, see 
the Mayukha under Shaucha and Ashaucha (purity and impurity). 

5 
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worldly affairs. He must not only feed on herbs, fruits, 
and roots, but use them in sacrifice. He must wear a 
black antelope’s hide, or a vesture of the bark of a tree ; 
»nd suffer his hair, beard, and nails to grow continually. 
He must be constantly engaged in reading the Veda, 
and in other religious exercises. His devotion must be 
varied by austerities. “Let him 'slide backwards and 
forwards pn the ground ; or let him stand a whole day 
on tiptoe ; or let him continue in motion rising and sit- 
ting alternately; but at sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, 
let him go to the waters and bathe- In the hot season 
let him sit exposed to five fires; in the rains let him 
stand uncovered where the clouds pour the heaviest 
showers ; in the cold season (when the evaporation 
caused by the dry air is excessive) let him wear humid 
vesture ; and let him encrease by degrees the austerity 
of his devotion.”* Abandoning the use of all means 
of gratification, he must for the purpose of uniting his 
soul with the Divine Spirit, engage in meditation, and 
study the sacred Upanifthads, or philosophical pantheis- 
tic treatises. Shuffling off his body, if he is attacked 
by disease by any of these means, — he is given to un- 
derstand, — lie will rise 'to exaltation in the divine es- 
sence.! 

The Sanmjast, or Anchorite, in the fourth A 'shrama, 
has to improve upon the course now mentioned, practis- 
ing contemplation, however, more than austerities. 
Delighted with meditating on the Suprefrie Spirit, being 
fixed in such meditation, without needing anything 
earthly, without one sensual desire, without any cqmpan- 


Manti, vi. 22-23. 


f Mauu, vi. 32. etc. 
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ion to his own soul, let him live in this world seeking 
the bliss of the next, “ absolute absorption.’’ “ His 
hair, nails, and beard b^ing clipped, bearing with him 
a dish, a staff, and a waterpot, his whole mind being 
fixed on God, let him wander about continually, with- 
out giving pain to living beings,”* either vegetable or 
animal. Once a day only he has to ask for food ; and 
that ought to be at a late hour. Meditating [in gross 
delusion] on the identity of his own spirit with that of 
the Supreme, and seeking reunion, he is to be ready 
cheerfully to leave the cumbersome and miserable body.t 
The profession by the Brahmans, that, with certain 
nonessential modifications, they have still this sacred cha- 
racter} and that they follow these injunctions, esteemed 
divine, gives them a powerful hold of the mind of India, 
quite independently of their pretensions to pre-eminence 
which we have noticed at the commencement of this 
heading. Its natural effects are often too little regarded 
: in the estimate of the religious and social forces by 
which we. are surrounded in India. With Brahmanical 
discipline and pursuits, there is much sympathy, even 
on the part of those large portions of the community 
' which are legally debarred from participating in tlfem. 
| There is an admiration and approval of the Brahman 
l among the people, as w<jll as much dread and distrust of 
| him, and contempt of him for his extravagant claims 
: in connexion with his status and prerogatives. Hence, 


* Mann, vi. 40-52. 

t The notice taken of the four Ashrams in the Puranas, is quite accord- 
ant with that of the Law Books. See, for example, Wilsons Vishnu 
Pur&na, pp 294-296. 
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the attempt, in late centuries especially, of multitudes 
precluded from all priestly services, to become wander, 
ing saints and devotees of various orders and grades. 
There is very great deference shown to the Br&hman, 
even in the view of the fact that he is now left with- 
out a legal remedy for enforcing in his own behalf 
the unjfist laws which he has made connected with his 
own life, honor, and support. * I add another observa- 
tion to this remark. I have a strong impression on my 
mind that a great deal of the Brahmanical legislation 
was, from the hirst, intended only for effect, and that it 
was never . designed to be carried into execution as far 
as the priestly practice itself was concerned. An intel- 
ligent native writer in the Calcutta Review justly says, 
“Those who arrogate to themselves gi*eat honors, must 
at least profess to be guided by * a more elevated stand- 
ard of duty than their neighbours. A man who prides 
himself on the greatness of his origin must admit, that 
it behoveth him to observe higher principles of morali- 
ty, than those over whom he affects superiority. The 
Brahmans have accordingly laid down severe rules for 
tljte government of their order. Whether the authors of 
the'Shastras intended, that their austere rules should be 
followed out in practice, or whether they merely propos- 
ed to exhibit their idea of priestly dignity without intend- 
ing to realize it, it is not easy to determine. One thing, 
however, is certain, that as the Brahman acknowledged 
no earthly superior, he had little apprehension of his de- 
linquencies being severely visited. He could not be 
called to account for departing from his maxims, t>ecause 
no one was at liberty to judge him. An austere rule of 
life could therefore prove no greater, restraint on his in- 
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clinations, than be himself [or the priestly community 
of which he was a member] chose to allow-*” 

2. From the Brahman, we pass to the Kshatriya, 
the Warrior, or rather, as will be afterwards explained, 
the Ruler or Prince. 

According to the orthodox view of Caste, the Ksha- 
triya is derived from the arms of the god Brahma, t in 
the same way as the Brahman is derived from his head. 
This explanation of the origin of the Kshatriya, how- 
ever, is not consistently adhered to, even in the Law 
Books, which are the great support of the Caste system. 
In the seventh chapter of the Code of Manu, which is 
evidently intended for the use of the ruling authorities, 
the creation and glory of the prince is thus set forth : — 
“ Since the world destitute of a king quaked on all 
sides, the Lord created a king for the maintenance 
of this system, both religious and civil, forming him 
of eternal particles! drawn from [the gods]* Indra, 
Anila (Vayu), Yama, Arka (Surya), Agni, Vanina, 
Chandra, and Vittesha (Kuvera) : and since a king was 
composed of particles drawn from these chief guar- 
dian deities, he consequently surpasses all beings #in 
glory. Like the sun, he burns eyes and hearts ; nor 
can any human creatures on earth gaze on him. He is 
fire and air; he, both sup and moon ; he the god of retri- 
butive justice (Yama) ; he the god of wealth (Kuvera) ; 
lie the regent of waters (Varuna); he the lord of the firm- 
ament. A king, even though a child, must not be 

* Calcutta Review, 1851, p. 53. f See above, page 17. 

. % Mdtra in the singular, corresponding (etymologically) with the 

Latin materia and our own matter. 
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treated lightly, from an idea that he is a mere mortal ; 
no, he is a powerful divinity who appears in human- 
shape.”* * * § “ The natural duties of the Kshatriya,” ac- 
cording to the Bhagavad-Glt6, “ are heroism, splendour, 
pertinacity, policy," not fleeing in battle, liberality, and 
fitness to ^ovem.”t Other views of his creation and glory 
will afterwards fall to be alluded to. The Brahmans, while 
setting forth their own pre-eminence and superiority, 
knew how to flatter the powerful and wealthy of their 
own race, in varied ways not very consistent with the 
general dogmatic announcements which were most con- 
sistent with the religious system which they sought to 
uphold. 

The Kshatriya, according to what has now been said, 
is set forth in the Law Books as the essence of majesty 
and power; and as the great dispenser of justice, particu- 
larly in the matter of punishment, of which he is the per- 
sonal manifestation ( purushodanda ), and which, though 
needed both by gods and men, is to be leniently applied 
to Brahmans.J lie is to be the protector of the various 
Castes attending to their prescribed duties. § In dis- 
charging his functions, he has to abide by the decision of 
learned Bralimaus.lf He must cultivate humility and be 
warned by the examples of kings who, in the lack of it, 
have involved themselves in ruin He is enjoined to seek 
sacred and secular knowledge from the Brahmans, and 

* Mann, vii. 3-8. Some of the gods here mentioned' are contem- 

plated in aspects different from those in which they are exhibited in 
the Vedas. 

| Bhagavad-Gita, xviii. 43. J Mann, vii. 17-32. 

§ Manu, vii. 35. % Ibid. vii. 37. 
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to avoid various kinds of immoralities and sensualities. 
He is recommended to choose eight ministers, some of 
whom are to be versed in the sacred books, and others, in 
the art of war. The ambassador ( ddta ) selected by 
him should be skilled in all the Shastras. He should 
live in a capital surrounded by a desert, and other ways 
difficult of approach, and well-defended by fortifications, 
his own palace being in its centre. His wife should be ol 
his own class (varna), and of good descent and agreeable 
person. He must appoint a domestic priest ( jnirohita*). 
and be liberal in sacrifices and in gifts to Brahmans. 
“ An offering in the mouth of a Brahman,” he is told; 
“is far better than offerings to holy fires; it never drops; 
it never dries; it is never consumed ”t In battle lie 
must be brave, resolute, and generous. He must subor- 
dinate to one another the various districts' in his realm, 
lie must raise taxes from his subjects according to 
their means; but, though even dying with want, he 

must not receive anv tax from a Brahman learned in 
«/ 

the Vedas, while at the same time he must suffer 
no such Brahman to die of hunger, J The season of 
the year most favourable for weather and crops, lie, 
must choose for his warlike campaigns. His troops he 
has to inarch in varied lines, and according to varied 
figures, with considerable skill, forming, when thought 
expedient, a van, a rearguard, and a mainbody, and also 
wings and a centre. His ordinary soldiers, — who it would 
appear, might have been of varied tribes and castes, — 
lie was to dispose of in battle according to their (rapaci- 
ties. “ Men born in Kurukshotra, in Matsva, in Pan- 


Literaily, a ioieumi. 


j Manu, vii. ibo. 


T Maim, vii. 84. 
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chala, and in Shdrasena,” he is required to engage in 
the van, and “ other men who are tall and light.”* He 
has to respect tlie deities and Brahmans of conquered 
countries, and to appoint over them a prince of his own 
race ( vanshaj. To his neighbours who support his cause, 
he has to practise kindness ; and for self-preservation, he 
has to be ready to part with his dominions and even with 
his family when required. “Against misfortune let him 
preserve his wealth ; at the expense of his wealth, let him 
preserve his wife ; but at all events let him preserve 
himself, even at the hazard of his wife. and riches. ”t His 

* Maim, vii. 193. 

| Manu, vii. 213. Tlio principle here involved is applied to all 
classes of the Hindus as well as to Kshatriyas. The Brahmans have 
embodied it in the following Sanskrit proverb : — 

3TRJTRT STTtfa tRUT 1 

•HST 'RIW *T |1 

w tl Preserve your wile, preserve you pelf ; 

But give them both to save yourself: 

There’s other wealth, another wife ; 

But where is there another life?” 

By a slight change (by a Pandit from the West), this wise-saying 
can6e reversed in favour of the poor wife : — 

37 WR HWfT tf^R 3T | 

h Wc w- 5* II 

S3 V s| J 

“ Preserve your man, preserve your pelf ; 

But give them both to save yourself; 

There’s other wealth, and other men; 

But who shall see this life again?” 

For a short comment on these vers icles, see a paper by the late Kcv. 
R. Ncsbit- in the Oriental Christian Spectator, Sept. 1812. 
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religious and domestic duties he has to attend to in their 
own relations. After ablution he has to eat at noon, 
taking food prepared by faithful servants skilled in the 
differences of times (lucky and unlucky), and hallowed 
by texts repulsive of poison. He may then divert himself 
, with his women in the inner apartments, taking due 
; care, however, lest he should be betrayed by them. At 
sunset, after having performed his religious duty, he 
should deal with spies and emissaries in retirement.* 
When unable personally to inspect bis affairs, he may 
commit the superintendence of them to a Brahman. t 
From the Brahman, but never from a Shddra, he lias 
to seek the interpretation of law. “ Of that king, 
who stupidly looks on while a Shudra decides causes, 
the kingdom shall sink like a cow in deep mire.”J The 
king is the guardian of 'all property, including that of 
minors, and the owner of the half of treasure-trove (the 
other half belonging to Brahmans), except that found by 
a learned IMhman, who may take it without any deduc- 
tion, as he is the lord of all. lie also receives the wealth 
of all other classes on the failure of heirs, except that of 
Brahmans, which must go to their own community 
without, in any case, being escheated. § He is the upholder 
of the Caste laws, and customs of the various classes of the 
community,*! in so far as practised by good men and vir- 
tuous Brahmans, and not inconsistent with local usages. 
In the dispensation of justice, the king himself is not to 
be made a witness ; and he has also to make an exemption, 

t Kami, viii, 9. J; Mhiiu, viii, 21. 

^ Manu, viii. 37-38. 


* Manu, vii. ad finem. 
§ Manu, iv. 189. 
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generally, in the matter of giving testimony to certain 
classes of people, some of whom are thought too humble, 
and some too great, to appear as witnesses.* He has to 
order the administration of oaths, or ordeals, to competent 
witnesses, with considerable solemnity from the Indian 
point of view; with a due regard to the comparative dig- 
nity of BHhmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras; 
and with the recognition of injury said to accrue both 
to ancestors and posterity from the speaking of false- 
hood, except when a pious motive intervenes, when this 
sin is found not to be contracted even by perjury. t The 
legislation by which die is to be guided, in these matters, to 
use the words of Sir William Jones, is “a system of despo- 
tism and priestcraft, both indeed limited by law, but art- 
fully conspiring to give mutual support, though with 
mutual checks; it is filled with strange conceits in meta- 
physics and natural philosophy, with idle superstitions, 
and with a scheme of theology most obscurely, figurative, 
and consequently liable to dangerous misconception ; it 
abounds with minute and childish formalities, with cere- 
monies generally absurd and often ridiculous ; the punish- 
ments are partial and fanciful ; for some crimes dreadfully 
cruel, for others reprehensibly slight ; and the very mo- 
rals, though rigid enough on the whole, are, in one or 

♦ 

* Among the latter class are specified in Mann, (viii. 65) the learn- 
ed in the three Vedas, Brahmans waiting on the sabred fire, and reli- 
gious devotees who have abandoned the world. It is in consequence 
of ‘the principle here involved that the Bhafcjti and other native mer- 
chants of Bombay are claiming the right of their high-priests 
(Maharajas } or great kings !) to decline attendance on the courts of law. 

t Manu, viii. 66-112, See also above, p, 21. 
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two instances, (as in the case of light oaths and of pious 
purjury) [just alluded to] unaccountably relaxed.* It is 
interesting to notice, in the view of these faults and de- 
fects, that, in regard to the boundaries of property, evi- 
dence taken is to be recorded in writing ;t and that the 
lowest classes of the population may be useful in giv- 
ing testimony in this matter. Punishments inflicted are 
to descend with violence inversely as the station in 
caste of the offenders. A Kshatriya defaming a Brah- 
man shall be fined a hundred [ panas] ; a Yaishya, 
an hundred and fifty, or two hundred ; but a Shu- 
dra [acting in this way] shall be corporally punished- 
A Brahman shall be fined fifty, if he slander a Ksha- 
triya; twenty-five, if a Vaishya; and twelve, if a Shu- 
dfa.| Fines for theft are to be inflicted in proportion to 
the status in Caste of, the party offending.§ Adultery 
is be treated with much severity, the punishment being 
a cruel death to be inflicted on the lower orders* trans- 
gressing with the higher. Punishments by kings are 
said to form atonements for the guilty. “ Men who 
have committed, and have received from kings the pu- 
nishment due to them, go to pure heaven, and become as 
clear as those who have done well.”*! This dictum, *whicb 
removes man from his responsibility to God, has taken 
a great hold of the popular mind in India. Native mu- 
sicians attend the capital executions of the vilest crimi- 
nals throughout the country, seeking to introduce them 
into the other world with joy and rejoicing, simply be- 

* Preface to the -Institutes of Manu. t Manu, viii. 255-266. 


| Manu. viii. 207-268. § Jbid. 337-8. % Manu, viii. Sid* 
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came they view 'their death by the public sentence of the 
law as an atonement for all their transgressions. 

It is the duty of the princely Kshatriya to keep the 
Castes below himself close to the works respectively pres- 
cribed for them. He should order the Vaishya to prac- 
tise trade, or money-lending, or agriculture and at- 
tendance yn cattle ; and the Shudra to act in the service 
of the twice-born. It is incumbent upon him to regu- 
late all market prices, with a due regard to the interests 
of the buyer and seller.* This principle of Caste law is 
the foundation of the demand often made on govern- 
ment to interfere in matters of sale and trade. The 
doctrines of Adam Smith were not in vogue when the 
laws attributed to Manu were reduced to a Code. 

It is also the duty of the Kshatriya to aid the male 
portion of the community in maintaining its lordship over 
the female portion. This is a matter of much consequence 
with the Hindus ; and it is so intimately connected with 
Caste that it may he proper onwards to devote to it a 
separate section of this work- 

3. Leaving the Kshatriya, in the meantime, we pro- 
ceed to notice the Vaishya, who is the* Cattle keeper, 
the c i\griculturist, and the Merchant. 

In a passage in the Code of Manu, already referred 
to, it is said that “ to keep herds of cattle, to bestow 
largesses, to sacrifice, to read the scripture, to carry on 
trade, to lend at interest and to cultivate land are the 

* Manu, via, 401. Difficulties in regard to this matter are often 
felt by our own officials, particularly in the matter of grain, tor hints 
as to the removal of these difficulties, see Colonel Sleetnan’s Rambles 
and Recollections, vol. i. chap. 54 . 
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duties of a Vaishya “The natural duties of the 
Vaishya,” says the Bhagavad-Gita, “are agriculture, 
keeping of cattle, and the practice -of- merchandise-”! 
Respecting these dutieh, indeed, without any hints as to 
their comparative importance, the information of the lat- 
er Sanskrit books is throughout self-consistent 

In the Law Books, the general ordinances affecting 
the Vaishya are such as the following. After perform- 
ing the initiatory sacraments, ending with that of the 
sacrificial thread, and marrying a wife of his own class, 
he should be attentive to his proper business, especially 
that of cattle-keeping, which he is by no means to over - 
look, as the Lord-of-men has committed, cattle to his 
trust in the same way as he has committed men to that 
of the Brahman and the Kshatriya. He must never say, 
“ I keep charge of no cattle nor must others super- 
sede him in this charge while he is willing to undertake 
it- With the prices of mercantile commodities he lias 
to be acquainted, especially of gems, pearls, coral, iron, 
cloth, perfumes and liquids- He has to be skilled in 
sowing seeds, in the qualities of land, in weights 
and measures, in the excellence and defects of articles of 
traffic, in the advantages and disadvantages of different 
districts, in the probable gain and loss on goods, in the 
breeding of cattle, in the wages of servants, in the va- 
lious languages of men,| in the best places for keeping 

* See above, p. 17, where the words “to cultivate lands" are, by an 
error, omitted. 

f Bhhgavad-Gita, xviii. 43- 

+ This intimates a diversity ot language in Ancient India, and per- 
haps in the bordering countries holding intercourse with it. 
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goods, and in all measures for effecting purchase and sale. 
The augmentation of his wealth should command his 
vigilant care and solicitude, while he is attentive to the 
giving of nourishment to all seiftient creatures.* Con- 
siderable intelligence and ingenuity seem to have been 
requisite for the Vaishya’s duties. Let this be marked as 
an indication of the state of society when the Hindu 
LaW Books were composed. 

4. We conclude this sketch by referring to the legal 
position of the Shudra. 

In illustration of this position, especially when com- 
pared with that of Ids great master, the Brahman, some 
notices have already been given by us. The principal 
duty assigned to the Shudra is that of serving the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaishya, especially 
the Brahman, for whose advantage, principally, he has 
been created. Throughout the Law Books, he is 
viewed.as adomestio slave, to whom servitude is natural 
and of which he cannot be divested, and whose pro- 
perty even is at the disposal of his master, t From his 
daily engagements in the family of his superiors, it is 
obvious that ceremonial ablution was not required to 
be the consequence of simple contact with him. His 
religious degradation, however, is complete according 
to Hindu legislation. On the Brahman the following 
injunctions are laid in Manu : — “ Let him not give ad- 
vice to a Shddra, nor (except to his own • servant) what 
remains from his own table ; nor clarified butter of 
winch part has been offered (to the gods), nor let him 

* Manu, ix. 326-333. 

t Sfce above. 17. 21. 23. Maim viii. 113-111, x. 121-123. 
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give spiritual counsel to such a man, nor inform him of 
the legal expiation for his sin. Surely he ‘ who 
declares the law to a servile man, and he who instructs 
him in the mode of expiating sin sinks with that very 
man into the hell named Asamvrita.”* A Brahman 
is never to be the preceptor of a Shudra. t While the 
first part of a Brahman’s compound name shoTild indi> 
cate holiness ; of a Ksliatriya’s, power; and of a Vai- 
shya’s, wealth,— that of a Slnldra should indicate con- 
tempt J. The V eda is never to be read in the presence of 
a, Shudra ;§ and for him no sacrifice is to be perfbrmed.1T 
“ He has no business with solemn rites.”** “They who 
receive property from a Shudra for the performance of 
rites to consecrated fire are contemned, as ministers of 
the base.’Tt His gifts, now so acceptable to the Brah- 
man, were received of old only in the most limited de- 
gree, when the Brahman, who had no other means to live, 
might take from him raw grain enough for a* single 
night. tt In one law, it is thus .written : — “ Shudras, en- 
gaged in religious duties, must perform each month the 
ceremony of shaving their heads; their food must be 
the orts of Brahmans; and their mode of purification the 

* Maiiu, iv. 80-81. Sir William Jones, partly on the authority 
of Ku 11 ilka Bhatta, a modern commentator on Mann, lias here made, 
some interpolations inconsistent with the passage as referring to Bntfi- 
mans, and with its context. 

t Manu, iii. 15G. J Manu, ii. 31. § Mann, iv. 99. 

•(T Manu, iii. 178. ** Manu, xi. 13. ft Manu, xi. 42. 

XX Manu, iv. 222. in Manu xi 24. it is said, u Let no Br&hman 
ever, beg a gift, from a Shudra; for if lie perform a sacrifice after such 
begging, he shall, in the next life, be born a Chnnddla.” 
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same with that of a Vaishya but this legislation is 
not consistently regarded. “ A Brahman is purified by 
water that reaches his bosom; a Kshatriya, by water 
descending to his throat; a Vaishya, by water taken 
into his mouth ; a Shudra, by Avater touched by an ex- 
tremity ”1" Graduation, in Caste, indeed, is preserved 
in every act and in every ceremony- While, for exam- 
ple, the stick with Avhich a Brahman rinses his teeth, is 
to be twelve inches long ; that of a Kshatriya is to be 
eleven ; that of a Yaishya, ten ; and that of a Shudra, 
nine. When a Brahman, to remove a natural defilement, 
is to make five applications of clay ; a Kshatriya is to 
make four; a Yaishya, three ; and a Slnidra, and a wo- 
man, two.+ Much is to be found in the “ sacred books” 
in the spirit of these injunctions. It is curious to notice 
that a Brahman is represented ah on a level with a Shu- 
dra, in religious status, till his “ new birth from revealed 
scripture ;”§ and that lie has to view the state of a Shudra 
as the ultimatum of his own degradation in the case of 
the greatest offences. If 

In the greatest events of life and death, the privileges 
of.su Shudra are of a very restricted character. He must 
not marry in any Caste superior to his own.** He must 

* Manu, v. 10. f Mann, ii. 02. 

£ Shiva Punina, adh. via. In this and other chapters of a little 
known Parana, there is very curious information respecting the wor- 
ship of Shiva and the observances of his votaries. 

§ Mann, ii. 172. f Sec, for example, Manu iii. 17-19. 

** Manu, iii. 15. “ A Brahman, if he take a Shudra to his bed as 

a first wife, sinks to the regions of torment ; if he beget a child by her 
he loses even his priestly rank Ibid, iii, 17. 
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aid in carrying the body of a Brahman, though even 
that of his master, to the burning or buiying-ground, that 
the funeral rites may not be hindered and obstructions to 
enter heaven may not occur.* The southern gate of a town 
(the most remote from the holy north) is that, only by 
which he can carry his own kinsmen to the grave. f 
His morals are not to be strictly looked after. Theft is 
less heinous in him than in those above him.| He may 
drink the spirit of rice, while it is interdicted to Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisliyas.§ Probably because of 
bis connexion with Brahmanical households, he ranks 
higher than artizans, to whose occupations he may re- 
sort when tormented by hunger- 1| The cruelty with 
which he may be punished for the slightest offences 
against tlxe Brahmans, we have already brought to no- 
ticed His murder by a Brahman is equal only to the 
killing of a cat, an ichneumon, the bird chdsha (the In- 
dian Roller), a frog, a dog, a lizard, an owl, or a crow.** 
His bliss in a future world, or in a future birth, depends 
principally on Iris service. “ Servile attendance on 
Brahmans learned in the Veda, chiefly on such as keep 
house and are famed for virtue, is of itself the highest 
duty of a Shudra, and leads him to future beatitude. 
Pure, humbly serving tlie higher classes, sweet in speech, 
never arrogant, ever seeking refuge in Brahmans, he 
may attain the highest class” (in another birth) . ft 

By some intelligent writers, the position and condition 
of the Indian Shudras, as brought to notice in the Hin- 

* Mann, v. 104. f Manu, v. 02. $ Mauu, viii. 337. 

§ Mawu, xi. 9-1. |! Maun, x. 99. II See above pp. 19-20. 

** Mann, xi. 131. ft Manu, ix. 334-336. 

7 
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du 'Law Bookstand exhibited in ancient (not the most 
ancient) India society, has been likened to that of the 
Helots of Sparta. As far as the deprivation of liberty, 
the social degradation, and the actual sufferings of both 
these classes of slaves were concerned, there was doubt- 
less considerable similarity. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that while the Helots were slaves of the soil 
and usually employed in agricultural labour, the Shudras 
were slaves of the household and commonly employed 
in domestic services. In religious status, the Shudras 
were lower than the Helots. Whin a reference is made 
to their obvious usefulness in olden times, it is difficult 
to understand the peculiar bate with which, it would 
seem, they were regarded, unless on the supposition 
that they were prone, — as well they might be, — to dis- 
content and rebellion, at any rate till a general agreement 
as to their depression was secured among tlieir superiors. 

Of the four classes of Hindus now treated of, it is 
held by the Brahmans that the Kshatrivas and Vaishvas 
no longer exist. In explanation of their doctrine on this 
matter, they refer to the legend of Parashurama, an 
alleged incarnation of the god Vishnu, who is said to 
have killed all the Kshatriyas in twenty-one engage- 
ments;* to the destruction of the Yudavas by Krishna, 
considered also an incarnation of the same god ;f and 

# For a summary and review of t-lic wild legends connected with 
Parashurama, see Muirs Texts, pp. 151-174. The slaughter of the 
Kshatriyas is laid in remote ages, beyond-' those of the Law Books, and 
the narrations of it are not available for the purpose for which they 
are appealed to by the modern Brfilimans. 

t The legends of this alleged destruction are given in the Mah£bh&~ 
rata and the Vaishnava Puranas. See Wilson’s Vislmu Purapa, p. 610. 
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especially to certain passages in the Bfrigavata and 
other Buninas, in which it is prophesied that after, king 
Naiida, son of Mahinanda, all earthly power is to be 
administered by Shudras.* To their allegations on 
these matters it will be afterwards necessary to refer. 
In the mean time, I would simply mention one or two 
historical facts which bear more distinctly on the posi- 
tion of the Kshatriyas and Vaishyas in iAdia than 
do the legends adduced by the Brahmans. As the con- 
quests of the A'ryas,— from whom, as we shall immedi- 
ately see, the first Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaishyas 
sprung, — advanced in India, difficulties, arising from 
the prejudices of race, were felt in giving the status of 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas to the rulers and cultivators 
and merchants of the subjugated tribes ; while, com 
pared with the general population of these tribes, the pure 
A'ryas must have appeared but few in number. Shakya 
Muni, the founder of Buddhism, who flourished in 
the first half of the sixth or latter half of the fifth 
century before Christ, was a Kshatriya ; and he, and his 
cause after him, received great patronage and support 
from the scions of the princely tribe, who became its 
great, propagators, while they seceded from the organised 
Brahma nical faith and were reckoned apostates by its up- 

^ See Bliagavatu, Skanda x i i . 1 . rulin' Vislinu Puivna (Wilson's, 
p. 467) it is said of this Nan&i, i; Like another Paraslnu ■anin, lie will 
he the annihilator of the Kshatriya race; for afte r him the kings of 
the earth will be Shii<lras. ,t ^ Except sometimes in bare lists of kings 
(requiring a critical consideration, and adjustment), the Paninas giv ( » 
no history. To preset ve the air of antiquity, these writings, which were 
evidently manufactured in late centuries, give their chronology in a 
prophetical form. 
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holders. The. 'merchants of India, too, clave to UuddUism 
in great multitudes, as is. evident from the inscriptions 
on the Buddhist Excavations, and is still illustrated in 

tfi' 

the case of the Jainas of Western India. In the course 
of ages, Kshatriyas and Vaisbyas, mainly of Aryan 
blood, seeing the peculiar honours claimed *by and 
accorded to Brahmans, not unnaturally aspired, we may 
suppose, Rafter promotion ; and in the miscellaneous so- 
ciety of India, gave themselves out for Brahmans, though 
by the real priestly class they might not be altogether 
acknowledged to have this standing. In every pro- 
vince of India there are cultivating and labouring 
Brahmans, so-called, who are not acknowledged by 
their brethren in general to be of the real stamp; and 
who claim as their privilege only three of the six consti- 
tuted works of the Brahmans — those of reading the 
Vedas, sacrificing for themselves, and giving alms. 
Examples of this class of Brahmans may be found 
in the .Bhatela Brahmans of Gujarat ;* in the Shenavi 
Brahmans of the Maratha country and Goa territories; in 
the Ilaiga Brahmans of the Jvarnutika ; t and in the Ma- 
hastana, or Mastan Brahmans of Odra, or Orissa — who 
ar<j as likely to have been originally Aryas of the rul- 
ing find cultivating tribes seeking elevation in caste, 
as Brahmans deteriorating themselves by their presqpt 
employments.} It is notorious thjit in the Bengal Army, 

* See Author’ s Journal of a Tour in Gujarat, in Oriental Chris- 
tian Spectator 1835, p. 250 « * 

} Letter of Huddlestone Stokes Esq. to the aut hor. 

+ Noticing the Mastan Bralunans, Mr. A Stirling (Trans, of As- 
Soc. voL xv., {.. 1 98) says, “ Besides cultivating with their own hands 
gardens of the Ka’rhu(Arum Indieum) cocoanut, and Arecn,nnd the pi- 
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many of the parties who had professed tp belong to the 

Br’ihmanhood, have been known to declare themselves to 
be of a lower grade, to get admittance into regiments in 
which there was more than the. desired supply of Brah- 
mans. All this is said with the full admission of the fact 
that the Brahmanieal theory of the total extinction of 
the Kshatriyas and Vaishyas is altogether inadmissible. 
The descent of some of the Rajput princes froift the an- 
cient Kshatriyas, — with a mixture of foreign and abori- 
ginal blood,- — seems undeniable, even without the rap- 
turous advocacy of the modem Pauranika, the worthy 
and genial Colonel James Tod. 

IV. — Orthodox View or the Mixed Castes. 

According to Manu, the original dcvelopement of 

humanity was confined to the Four Castes now noticed. 

•/ 

*' Three Castes, the Bniliman, the Ivshatriya, and theVai- 

shya,” he says, “ are twicc-horn ; the fourth, the Shudra, 

is once-born : and there is not a fifth.”* These divisions 
7 .!» 

of human society, however, it must he seen at once, are 
quite inadequate to the exigencies of its progress and his- 
tory. Other classes of men, with other duties, must have 
appeared in India, as well as in other countries, soon after 
the first settlement in it of any considerable body of , tlTe 

per beetles, or pan, they very frequently follow the plough, from "which 
circumstance they are called Balia lb ah mans, and they arc found 
everywhere in great numbers of Mukaddams and Sarbarakars, or 
hereditary renters of villages. Those who hat) die the plough glory in 
their occupation, afld ailed to despise the Bed or Veda Brahmans, 
who live upon alms. . . . I have not been able to trace satisfactorily 
the origin and history of these Mastan Brahmans, who Lain iidormed re- 
semble the cultivating Br&hmans of Tirhut and Behai',’’ 

Manu, x. L. -* ■ 
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desecndantsofonr first progenitor. Such classes Hinduism 

recognizes; but it views them, and certain degraded classes 
of the people, and other bodies of men not yet within the 
pale of Hinduism, as the issue of connubial, intercourse and 
adultery, and of after-propagation by that issue, and 
treats them as mules and hybrids.* It calls them the 
Mixed Castes (Varna Sankara). The origin thus attri- 
buted to them is doubtless entirely of a fictional charac- 
ter. The “ Mixed Castes,” must have originated princi- 
pally from the increase of occupations in the Hindu com- 
munity, brought about by the growing demands and divi- 
sion of labour, and by the circumstance of the dominant 
people '(the ATyas, to be immediately noticed), coming in 
contact with aboriginal tribes, which, keeping in the main 
beyond the pale of Hinduism, have either been ultimately 
degraded, or have maintained for themselves in their own 
retreats a precarious independence. I introduce, — with 
.a few explanations, — the information which is given 
respecting them by Maim. We are able to identify 
several of his designations as those of tribes distinct from 
that of the dominant class which established Brahmanism, 
and the system of faith with which it is associated. 

Sons, begotten by the twice-born on the class imme- 
diately below them, wise legislators call similar in class 
[with their parents, l.mt not the same | because they are 
degraded by the lowness of their mothers. Such is the 
primeval rule for the sons of women one degree lower 

. t 

* Comment] ii£ on the. passage hist. quoted from Mann, Kulluka 
Bh-itti, as no?icod by Mr, Muir (Original Sanskrit Texts, p. ] 7f) )* 
srtys, a There is no fifth Oh etc': for Casta cannot he predicated of the 
. rnixf'f! tribes, seein" that like mules, they belong to another species 
distinct from that «>f their hither and mother.” 
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[than their husbands] : for the sons of jvomen two or 
three degrees lower, let this rule of law be known;- 1 - 
From a Brahman, on a Vaishya wife,* is born a 
son called Ambashtha,” who, as Mann in another law 

• • jj| ■ 

says, “ should live by curing disorders,” and whose class 
is recognizable as the jLmbastai, a people mentioned 
by Ptolemy, '[ “and represented as a “ Vaidyti * or 
Physician ;”^)on a Shudra wife, [is born j a JVishdda, 
originally viewed as a “settled” inhabitant, one of 
the Aborigines, but afterwards appointed “ to catch 

* The Code, it will be observed, docs not tell us what the offspring 
of a Brahman and a Kshatriya woman, referred to in the preceding 
general Jaw, is. Probably a verse lias here disappeared from the 
manuscripts. Jn the Salty ad ri Klianda of the Skanda Ptuaua, we find 

h th us written: — tfbnrf ftw’Trirr *rr?r | rr^^m*r°r 

OT^fLT'T : — The offspring of a Vipra ( Brahman on a lvshatriya woman 
is a Aiardhdbh ish ikta (anointed in the heg,d), a Iiajanyu (of princely 
descent) reckoned higher in religion than, a Kshatriya. Knlluka Bhajta 
supplies Afnrdhdcasikta, 1 > 1 1 1 adds to it, as apparent ly designations also 
given to tins kind of offspring, Mdhishya, A araiia, or Kuyasiha, .Pre- 
fixed to these four designations, Sir W. Jones (Mann, x. (J) supplies 
the words, “ They are named in order” But the names are not in the 
order of four ranks, but expressive of four Castes, alleged to be of 
one origin and equal status. The Murdfuibhiskikta , or Murdhdvasikk t, 
Caste is held by the Brahmans to be no longer in existencefj 

f Afiftarat , Pal. A 9 ufia&rai, Ptol. lib. vii, Ed. licit, p. 204. 

^ As noticed by Professor Lassen, tlie appearance of the Vaidva 
here is puzzling ; but probably the- Code had it in view 1o give ton 
V'aidya more than tlie rank of a Vaishya, as each of those mixed classes 
partakes in the dignity of the father. Onwards the Code givtfa to the 
AmbashtJia , the cure of disorders, dropping the Vaidya out ol* view. It 
is probable that the country of the Ambashthas, like the Karuatika nf 
the present day, furnished remarkable physicians or travelling quacks. 
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fish,”* named* also Pdmskaoa, in the Jati-Viveka, and the 
Sahyadri Khanda— a Sonar, or goldsmith.! 

“ From a Ivshatriya, on a Shudra wife, springs a cn^ 
ture called U<jra,” — the patronymic of a people in the 
time of the Vedas, perhaps the original of the Hungarian 
nation, — “ with a nature partly warlike and partly servile, 
ferocious in Iris manners, cruel in his acts, and command- 
ed, — with the Kshattri and .Pukkasa to be afterwards 
mentioned, — “ to live by killing animals that live in holes. ”1 

“ The sons of a Brahman by [ women of] three [lower] 
classes, of a Kshatriya by [women of) two, and of a 
Vaishya, by one [lower] class, are called Apasada, or 
degraded. . 

“From a Kshatriya, by a Brahman woman, is born a 

* At the time of the MaVibMrata, ( Raj adharimn a mi sMsl 1 ana 
parva, vv. 2200-2218, Cal. Ed. vol. ill. p. 44 d) the X ishadas and 
M lech c has dwelling in the Vindhya imountains, and the reputed 
descendants of the wirkech are reckoned at a hundred thousand 

(classes ?). Tin* picture of tin: Nishtida there given seems to liave had 
a party like the B Julia lor its type, a. being spoken of as lL deformed, 
dwarfish, of the colour of chared -wood, with red [furious?] eyes, and 
black liair.” To this description of him we shall afterwards advert. 

\ | The classing of a goldsmith with a Xishdda seems curious ; but the 

Mishdda was not considered so alien from the ruling race as is commonly 
supposed, Ik the Riinniyana i. do, we find Kama spoken of as meeting 
with Gulm, “ the pious, and beloved prince of the Nishadas” (^TffTOP?! 
%rnrffJTT f=T«iTTrrv-Hr?f fro.) The .Bombay goldsmiths, however, don’t like 
to be associated with the Nislmda.s, and ^ilead for being considered a sort 
of sub-Brahmans. The Sahyadri Khanda gives to the Sonar, viewed 
as a Parasliava, more than the religious status of a Shudra. It denomi- 
nates him a Mahashiidra, or great Shudra. That work, however, is but 
a late production. 

$ In the Sahyadri Khanda of the Skanda Purina, the Ugra*gets the 
rank of a Rajput 
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Siita’ [the -‘sent”], to “live by managing horses and 
'-driving cars;” and who, of old, must have been the 
great traditional hard, or^reciter, of the families in which 
he was found.* ** 

“ From a Vaishya, by a military or sacerdotal wife, 
•springs a Mdghada “authorized to travel with merchan- 
dise,” — and probably an aboriginal inhabitant of the pro- 
vince of Maghada ; “and a VmdeJici’, of the country of 
Vklvha, — first mentioned in the Sanskrit writings as be- 
longing to King Janaka, — “ to live by waiting on women.” 

“ From a Shudra, on a Vaishya, Kslmtriya, or 'Brahman 
woman, are bom sons of a mixed breed, called A'yoqava 
(a monstrous junction); a Kshatt ri,” “a degraded being, 
who must live by killing animals;” “and a Chdnd/ila, the 
lowest of mortals,” — t whose tribe is recognized by 
Ptolemy as that of the Kandali, or Gondali, on the river 
Tapti, | (perhaps the Getnds, — adkuiing the PhylliUz'b f 
the same author, identified as the J^n/Ls , — or the Gondha- 
Jvs, still a wandering tribe of the Malmrashtra.) 

“ From a Brahman, by an l : gm female, is born an. 

A rrita ; by one of the Ambashtha. tribe, an A bhira ” 

designated from Abira, of Ptolemy, on the banks of the 
Indus, and represented by A’hir, the name of » class, ol 
shepherds in Sindh, Kaclih, and Kathiuwad ; “ by one of 
the Ayogctva tribe, a DJngvana “ appointed to sell 
leather.” * 


* The Mahabharata professes to have been reeked 1 >y Ugra.^avas the 
son of the Suta Ixunalmrsdjana, who is said, however, to have received 
it from Va i sh ampdy ana, a disciple of Vt/am, the reputed “ compiler,” as 

his name bears, of the Vedas and Shasf ras. 

** 

f Mann, x. (5-12. $ Manu, x, 15. 

§ Ptol. Geo. Ed. Borni. 201. 

8 
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u The son of a. N ishada by a Shudra woman is by tribe 
a Pukka so,” “ to live by killing- animals that live in 
boles;” “ but the son of a Shudra by a Nishadi woman, 
is named Kukkutaka. 

% 

“ One born of a Kshattri by an Ugra is called Sva- 
■pdka (dog-eater) ; and one begotten by a Vaideha on an 
Ambashthi woman is called Vena" “ who should strike 
musical instruments.”* 

“ Those whom the twice-born beget on women of equal 
classes, but who perform not the proper ceremonies, 
people denominate Vrtdya, or excluded from the Clay at id 

“ From such an outcast Brahman springs a son, of a 
sinful nature, named a Bit urjakai dalta , an A'vantya , a 
VcUadhdna, a Pushpadha, and a Sha/kha ,” — who seem to 
have been inhabitants of the countries near the western 
part of the Vindhya range. 

^ From such an outeist Kshatfiya comes .a son called 
J holla (Kajguru), 1 W Mall a (wrestler), a Nichhavi, t 
Nata (a dancer), a Karana, a Khasa ’* (of the Ivhasya 
tribe), and a Dravvlap — of the eastern coast of the 
peninsula.^ 

“ From such an outcast Vaishya is born a son called 
& tudjicuwd, Chary )/ a, Kdrusha, Vijanma , Ma/tra, and 
Sdtvata ,”— the last mentioned being near the Vindhya.]; 

“ ADasyu ,” — originally a non-Aryan, — “ or outcast of 
"any pure class, begets, on an Ayogavi woman, a »S 'airin- 
dhra, who should know how to attend and dress Iris 
master. " 

# Vena eomes from Yin.i, a lyre. 

t This is supposed by .Professor Lassen to be for Lichavi , a class of 
people, noted as warriors, in the. East of India. 

| Maim x* 17 2d. 
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“ A Vaideha begets on her a sweet-voiced Maitreyaka, 
who ringing’ a bell (or gong) at the appearance of dawn, 
continually praises- great men. 

“ A Nish/tda begets on her a Maryam, or JDdsha, who 
subsists by his labour in boats, and is named Kaivarta, 
by those who dwell in A'njnvarta .* 

“ From a Nislmda, by a Vaideha woman, springs a 
Kardvara, who cuts leather, and from a Vaideha by 
women of the Karavara and Nish ad a castes an Andhra 
(of the eastern part of the peninsula), and a Meda , f who 
must live without the town,” — perhaps of the degraded 
Meda (“ Mair”) tribe in Rajputana. 

“ From a Cliandala, by a Vaideha woman, comes a Pan- 
du'Opakd, who works with cane and reeds; and from a 
Nisjmla, an Ahindtka,” said to he a “jailor.” 

“ From a Chandala , by a Pukassi woman, is born a 
* * •• * 

Sopdka, who lives by punishing^pminals, a sinful wretch 
ever despised by the virtuous. 

“A Nishadi woman, by a Chctnddla , produces a son 
called A niyavayaip (performer of the lowest actions) em- 
ployed in places for burning the dead, contemned even by 

the contemptible.” $. 

“The following races of Kshatviyas, by their omission 
of holy rites and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually 
sunk among men to the lowest of the four classes f the 
Shudras ]: — Pound rakas, [of the east of India], Odras 
[ of Orisa ], am) Draridas [ of the south east of India ] ; 
Kambojos, Yavanas [Greeks], and Shakos [Saca?] ; Petra 

* x. 32-3-1. The region of the A r yus. 

f The Maralhu Brahmans consider the Meda the equivalent oi'Gonda. 

t Mai mi, x. 3G-3S*. 
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dm, Fahlavas { Persians], Chinas [Chines»X- # Kir&fm, 
Daradas, and Khashas [all identified as names of peoples 
and tribes]. All those tribes of men which are sprung 
from the classes produced from the mouth, the arm, the 
thigh, and the foot of Brahma, became outcasts and are 
called Dasyus, whether they speak the language of the 
Mlechchhas, or that of the A'vyas” f 

The Mixed Classes of the Hindus, even in their generic 
designations, are now far more numerous than those 
which are here indicated, though doubtless there has been 
a great indisposition on the' part of the Brahmans to ex- 
tend them nominally beyond those found mentioned in 
the more ancient Law Books. This fact may be illustrat- 
ed by any of the Tabular views of the Castes constructed 
by the natives in any of the provinces of India, — as in that 
of the Maharashtra, or Marathi country, a transliteration 
and translation of whiejb, in an abridged form, may, with 
its- introductory matter; be here introduced, as the most 
distinct and prtcise document of the kind procurable.^ 

1 . “The Brahmans have proceeded from the mouth 
of the god Bralmm. They have a right to the perfor- 
mance and use of the Sixteen Sacraments and tin; Six 
religions Works.” The Sixteen Sacraments ( sansha ras ) , 
here alluded to, are the following- ; — r/arb/utdliana, sacrifice 

to promote conception, or acknowledge it when it occurs; 

*/ 

* The occurence of rhe China* <md Yavamis in this vttfso indicates 
Shis portion of Mann to be Inter thaw the time of the /.xi-ecka in India. 

f Manu x. b‘r- ir>. See, on some of the tribes here mentioned, 
Wilson's Vishnu Parana, p. 177. 

$ This character 1 give it on comparing the Marathi Tables with tho- 
rn mi lar documents of Bengal, the G water State, Orisn, the Canarcse 
country, the Tamil country, Malay aliin, etc. 
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pynsavaya, sacrifice on vitality in the foetus; anavalo-\ 
bhana , sacri fice in the third man th of pregnancy ; Vishnu - 
ball, sacrifice to Vishnu in the seventh month of preg- 
nancy ; sim a n tommy an a f sacrifice in the fourth, sixth, or 
eighth month ; jatakurmma, the birth ceremony, giving 
the infant clarified butter from a golden spoon before 
dividing the navel string; namakarana , naming the child 
on the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, or h'undred-and-first 
day; nvthkramana , carrying him out to be presented to 
the moou on the third lunar day of the third 'light fort- 
night ; siin/amlo/iana, carrying him out to be presented 
to the sun in the third or fourth month ; annajn;ashana t 
feeding him with rice in the sixth or eighth month, or 
when he has cut his teeth; chudaftdrgga, tonsure, in the 
second or third year; upanai/nua, investiture with the 
string in the fifth, eighth, or sixteenth year ; mahandmi/a 
instruction in the gayat'K-mantra, after the Munja, the 
ceremony of investment with the sacrificial cord ; mmn- 
var/tana, loosing the Munja from the loins ; vivahd, mar- 
riage, with its immediate antecedents and concomitants ; 
svargarohana , funeral ceremonies and obsequies, to forward 
the entrance of the spirit into Svarga, or heaven.* The 
dispensation of such of the .Sacraments here mentioned as 
precede birth, is attended with the injury of all delicate 
feeling in families. There is much ceremony, without 
any really moral import,- in all the Hindu Sacraments. 
The Six Constituted works of the Brahmans have been 
already mentioned.? 

2. “The Kshatriym have proceeded from the arm 

* In this mention of the Sueramonts, I have principally followed 
Molesworiii (Dictionary, ]>. 850). ’ But compart* Steele 1 * buiumary.,of 
the Law and Customs of Hindu Caste, p- W. 

| Sec above. j>. 17. 
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of tbe god. They Lave a right to the use of the Sixteen 
Sacraments and Three religious Works. 

3. “ The Vaishyas have proceeded from the foot of 
the god. They have a right to the use of the Sixteen 
Sacraments and Three religious Works. 

4. “ The Shudrns have proceeded from the foot of the 
god. Tljey have a right to the use of Twelve Sacra- 
ments through the N ama - Mantras . * Their duty is to 
serve the other three Castes. 

“ Thus were created the Four Castes ( vcirnas ). The 
god Brahma also produced some Mind-born Sons. One 
of these was Ivashyapa Rishi [the son of Marichi one of 
the Mind-born Sons], who gave birth to the gods 
(1)6 oas) and Titans (Daityas), and so continued the 
progression of the world.] IThe Brahmans had the 

* The principal Sacraments not allowed to SI ultima are ITparuiyana, 
.M all an iti ny a. and Samavarttana. The Ndrua- Mantras arc* the simple, 
invocations of t he names of the gods, as distinguished from Vedic tex ts. 

f In the doctrine of the Mind-born son* of Brahma, Ik* re alluded to 
(designedly in an obscure form, tor preventing the charge of inconsist- 
ency), tli ere Is, even in Manti (i. o2-et seq.), a theory of the; origin of I he 
human race quite inconsistent with the orthodox view of the origin of 
Oasty. u Having divided his own body into two parts, the lord [ Brahma, 
the creator] became, with the half a male, and with the half, a female; and 
.in t hat female lie created 17MJ. Know, O most excellent of Brdhmaiis, 
[Mann is here represented as speaking to Bhrigu, one of the Mind-born 
Sons, or Sons formed by Maim] that I am the person whom that male Vinij 
after performing devotion, created : 1 who am the creator of all this 
[world]. Being desirous to form creatures, I performed very arduous 
devotion, and first- created ten Ma!iarshi.s, (great Bishis) the lords of 
< wen turns : Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya. Pulaha, Kratu, Prachc- 
tas, Vashishtha, Bhrigu, and Narada. They, endued with great energy, 
created seven other Manus and Devas, and the abodes of Devas, and 
Ma harsh is of boundless power, Yakshas, Rikhasis, Ihshacbas, Gan- 
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custom of receiving in marriage females of all the 
four Castes (tlie wile .of his own Caste being the first*) 
The Kshatriyas married tlie females of three Castes, 
including their own. The Vaishyas were to exclude the 
females of the Brahman and Kshatriya Castes, and 
to marry those of' their own and the Slntdra Caste. The 
Shudras were permitted to contract marriages only in 
their own Caste.) Such was the custom of the former 
ages. The offspring of such marriages is called the 
Anulorna * The offspring of unlawful connexions between 
the higher Caste men and lower caste women is called 
the Pralilomn . f The period for the investiture with 
the sacred thread of the male issues of tlie Brahman, 
Kshatriya, and Vaishya Castes is [properly] restricted 
to the age of nine years (to the commencement of the 

dharvas, Apsarasas, A suras, itagas, Serpents, Suparnas, and the dif- 
ferent classes of Pit ns,.. Kinnnras, apes, fishes, various birds, 

beasts, deer, Mi:n, and wild animals tv i tit two rows of teeth..*.,. Thus 
by my appointment [that of Mann, (he son of the self-existent;] 
and by the force of devotion, these great ones created all this mova- 
ble and immovable world with separate actions allotted to each creature.” 
To this passage, as opposed to the orthodox theory of Caste, I directed 
attention in my lect ures to the youth of .Bombay many years ago. Mtfr 
Muir (whose, translation 1 have adopted in giving; it, O. 8. T. p. i6), 

I am glad to notice, thus refers to it : — u It Aviil be. observed that' 
among the creatures formed by the ten Mahavshis are Men, who are not 
specified as being- of any particular caste. Ilow does tbis creation by the 
Ma ha rsh is consist with the four being created separately, and by the 
immediate act of Brahma, as described in verse o I /’ [in which they are 
spoken of* as brought from his head, hands, etc] ? 

* From Ann, with, and lorn a, hair, grain, or line, meaning in the 
d irec t line of n a tn re . 

f The reverse of the preceding. 
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ninth year)* Those whose thread ceremony hasnotheen 
| sol^tiMii^ed within that period are called Vr&lya. 'Th£f 
children bom to the Vratyas by adultery with the 
women of their own caste are called the Vrdtya-Smiiati 
( Vraty a-progeny) . -Agai n, those bom of illegal con- 
nexion of the men of any one of the above-mentioned 
castes with the women of any other caste are called the 
Mixed Cftstos (Sankara- J iti ). The authors of the Jati- 
Viyeka, the Brahajjati-Viveka, the Madhava Eaipalitn, 
and the Parashurarna 1’ratapa [works of authority ; 
among the Marafha Brahmans], say there are many 
Mixed-Castes in this last age (Kali-Yuga) which cannot 
l>e determined and described. Yet, with the help of 
Maim and the other Risliis, they enumerate 134 produced 
from the Annlomas and Pratilomas , and the mixture (by 
the Sankara- Juti) of the four original Castes. They 
describe their modes of subsistence, and notice the Castes 
which are referable to the Sankara-. J ati and those which 
are not. The following is the sum of them 

• Directly from god — the Brahman, Ksliatri va, Vaishva, and Shudni 4 

From the Anuhrma — (he MnrdhfL- Vasikta, the Ambaahtha, the Pa- 
rasha v a, the Mahisliya, the Ugra, and the Yaitalika-Karana 
Charana . . , . G 

% From the Prafilonia — the >Suta, the Vnidehika, the Chanel ala, 
the Magadha , 1 1 ie K’shata- N ishada. the Ayogava .............. ... . G 

From the Vratyas and the Sankaras together, according to 

the preceding books SG 

To which are to be added, ‘from the Faradnirama Pmtapa, 22 

Total of Castes enn in era! ed 184,” 

* See the ini unction of Maim on this matter, above, pp. 1 5 - 1 0. But 
compare with it, for the application of the term VruUja, the MaliSbharata, 
An udiiVsliaim Pa mi, G. 2G21 ^The three -outcast*? classes .are the 
Clumd'da, the Vratya, and the Valdra, begot ten by a Shudra on females 
of the Brahman, Kshatrivn, and Yaishva classes respectively. 
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"E^H'r-v: 

, Josh! 

v v Mnhishya w; 

K^iatriya . Yakhya , » i. 

« Aimtorna*. 



Joshi 

: /, 

♦ Xvaip^ 1 O'olalui 

* ♦ Kmdci'-Oolaka Brahman, Brahman: 

: .Ad;nUei?y r :. 




..*.'. wife of 

8 **■ 

; Itaihia-G(»kk.a ; 

ftiiotkor 

. . BamUhGalahi Brahman , 4 Biihman-' 

AduJtory.; 

0 Bhi$akhjOr Am 

• ■ Apar-A'ttjVusUtha Bki$kftka } or 

widow • 
Brahman. Kshatrlya:' ♦ 

. Adhlferv. 

bak&t 

10.S«ita 

SaraOn 

Anihaka 

, . Charioteer, or 

Ivskatr iya * ♦ Brahman 

. Pratilo* 

11 PfifttliavitJ ..... 

Son&r 

. Bard . 

* Opldmiih * . . . 

Brahman ,, Shtidra . . . . 

• 

k Annhnaa. 

12 ITgra 

Rajput 

( ' i/ra 

. lv.shai.viya ,, .fehudra .... 

Anniouia, 

13 IC4n.«)'ttkdrn. , 

Kansdr , ; . . 

.. JMCmdal- 

Bialiaser* a, Sh limscna* 

Begone- • 

34 BHjjakairflbi, ;v. 

Prathanui-Bai- 

worker 

I. Bairugi. , , . . 

Adhibi” Adhika- , 

Kfihatriya Hohatiiya 

Brahman •. Brab tnan v. 

rathmhj . 

Vr;Uya, ; 


. 


'Vratya, 

: • ' 

b) -AyMi aka 

■DwiByaJJanragB 

. 2. l)o. .... 

l * l ft J « i r cJt- . 

Bfiijakiuitiia, Brdhmun 

3)o. 




or Friifliiim 

\k*. 




• Baitdgi 

Katudlmna 

Tri tiya- Bahagi . , 

. a. i>« : 

A , v;.vviaka > or I/rahman.- » > 

■ ■■$ ' ‘ 

; Do . 

1? Pu«3).pa«}idkiiara. 

C-Jiatuttha-Bai- 

4. t J.)o, 

Dwitfya . j/ 

BiUritgf 

Tvabidharui, Brahman. , , 

; Do. 




or Tai/ya 

'!• .. 


• ;;•• ;: V : V\-V • .••':•’• • Boirugfjj. 

. .*• <)r M'urA-havisiilcWA. . '-Nmv aU.-njPthw'eyrtnct. ' f Now aik^ttfcnt^tfot ’ 

? ,ai#. important {KsrH^nwges ro the. wmiaunUy. Many my they am hero imprtwi by fayaurv . 

al i t fte. hv>iTdio«tn ij, ao< -tmli ng t«> the, €«sto. theory etontM mik lower than Shddras. They ha»e t 

raiuMW^^&gfftUhr ascribed to them.- ’" /;■,,/■•'• : 

• V ; § T\r a Kjihati‘jfa:arto]>!hig h tr;tylcv«>i «>; v: > _ f ,-' ; ' 

; • T.to Vanvtfk, «ra dc\a>U«M>f .Ytymu^Qg properly ft sect/' uof.a.ca^ xW immetii; dix>« 

irtiepx \n.$Uiiihii'l f 2 , :i v 4 V > are purely, arbitral*; 

': ; — ■■■• •■■-• : > . '■<)' 



I® 


: S:dr^tl|>fekkW, * ;. 

’.» " kh&m « * r , 

'I^Si^^tik^ _.;^ r y *-.' tMvajv^j^E'ft-.. - ‘ij^tirabltr : L : ; ij^a^^Tg^ 

> ; ' Taftftr ■ * - 

<?tc.'i cX;,,,».V. *•*>. , . 'V i*atT«^vaix--- '• %ii^ya>4 .-*■ 
• Vi- lit# kinds of :.v\ . •;- ""aha Amt* ; 

• . .'janmiV, .■•' .Mai- /Y&ufs*',-: • \. parifta . ••; • .:■ 

•;•.’•• ' ;• ti , .eya,.,.Sa.yn.U> ; - . V.y ':':x 

$t ij&d&u; . ,.»•.* Eunbf. CuUivnxior », Skddra * , ..; ShtUirh.' ♦>,.,. 


0 / tlw &htim of i/be Cullhmlors. 

:J®-£]ghft * - . .;. , .. ; * ; 0 avroli • ,.>; ...... fferdmmf. ■ * . Brahman * * Mahi&hy#; V,; . ; ,; vV.^r 

, 23 M4gadha-Bancli » Bhata va Kavi •». $HtUftr$oft)ic- Vnishya . »* . .KshaUdya’' '♦*'.. 

jaim Mtiyadhas ■ tmi. .'/.. 

24 -N&pita .>*••#• .« * *. ‘Nhavi* « . Barber. Brahman. .. Bhudya •»«<. : ' 

'$o A]'.Utya--NipU;it ♦ ♦ N'MvC Barber ...... Magtidha «. XT^nt .. .*#,•* . 

: 28i;J'U»H'a '*.♦.?*. • * • 4 * .* llajguni ,,. Jhallu Kshatriya- Bhtf'dra- or .; .■ ■ V.ryky %. 3 

V ratty » 1 1 yshatnyt>. • .. . . X 

;’:Sf7-'-MnJla .*>♦. Jeths % . . — •«>•♦ Wrestler «... JhaBa .♦•♦.* , ,.: Kth&lriya ... 

2B Viehiiha Ohat.radhar, or l/inheella- Brahman . , Yiudokifca :, . ■ 

•/.•. ;. Wan ... . holder / ’■'/•. ' 

2& Bifida Bvaytimpakr ,„, Cook Brito*. . * *•»> . TaiddhHviV , . 

^0 ICimsyakara . , . , Bogar-KXursur ff Vlmmt-Bm~ Brahman. •-, Ambashfitrft . r 

zicr ; 

ii), K ivMwii ♦...», T&mbat ........ Coppersmith • , Iv^hafriva Para^kava ; 

a2;itai|i»kara ... ,*• Bul.ar.-Ji Cmyantcr .... Hah^hya « » "Chiiraru-. 

VaiUVlaka -- ■■•■.*■ 

Lower than Shudrax. 

VaUalik.a Kara- Dhadi (?) ...... ...... . ...... Yu i shy a . • .Biiridra. * . A,uaiom<<. 

- na.or Char ana. 

'3*1 : Cayasthar Frahhu ur Par* K> Purhhu. *. X T ai(U':hilva . . Vlahmhya ^ 

'. '■ * . I>U.U v • .. 

v5 A.para -KayastHa . .rrahhu g>: Far*- i'ttrbhi*, ...... Karastha .. IVayju?V-lm.- •". ,_. 

bhu v idov^ \ : X 

3d pRTiifoM « ♦ > * v » . . rnrabhd «. .«•<•« .... * ........ Yr&tya, Pra- Prabhu-sist^' .-Incest, ||. 

bhu-bro- cr 

, . . ■- thcr ■' -.' '•;>•;■ 

S'?. Andhasy^ka >*."• -^Ihadahhuiyya , . tiraih-jwrckv/' Vaidchika .. Sriridra ... 

S8 Mayikura ..... . Ykih/iK Jeweller . . . .. . KrhatrJya ♦,' Vaisivya AdulterC 

80 BhaBkana (?).,♦ . Kat.dvi Turner M filukrira .. . 'K-iiy-a^tha « y ' - : 


■* ■ Thi« is a lat.c in(:crpv>Viion, the iTahgfttu** ^Mglhfi.prJcdLH of the Linsnlylu, * modem »ect, 

( From . ?.!iv Jf&sftthay cUiftf. t -Variety of. -j; SX Kuianifc' .- r jL ■/ 

; . lh«inu8Jh>r. from }}nU»ma«K'ab haUiai, the Kayii-stlms, or .i > arWue»j ''bvirig-.-jj-reat .rbaisi <>f Xie • Bntwhftn 
the iJaaUerof ufflee .e»MA»1o.vmpM. ?>k 





(\u£k &Hmi~ &k$&h &£& 

' ' te</w«<w, n*t&* niwatiM. 

: tiiara i 




s«- 


• ^ 


; '>Y jV?. •• ? .’» '... 4 * '■ ; 

Xv X ; K>: 4V * XCX-Xfe &• 


YXX-S 

•yX&' v - 


. .• iUiixi ( ?) 

•».*>• 8 ’kciaka/ y, „ 


4$ ! §B*&>laka t , . * . , Shfropi • fc< ,, 
47 ' Va&tTtt-Yikrayf * f K&pad^Vika- 

-Y }!.... • ... ftAr-Shjfyipl: - 


Apptierti of tin* 

(fitmi# 

» Goatherd . * ,; , 

« Tail fry ■■: •*«./, , , 

• Chthici’y ■ 
TaiU 


4.$ *«,,♦* TTnluKWfl*, , i 

&$haakai\ghna . . Shan k a rgh n a 


£htidra ;.:,; ? .X • K ' : [/■]■ $&!M 

■ Malla MM« * • &$hat$y & >X 

KataeUianfl.. . Ban^ijana or 

■ ■ . MagodM ' 

Shtldra * . , t Bha^Iti ,'■; 

Shudra v , y ,• AyogjiVu, or 

v vain ^ , , . , . 


M M 0 akar,t Mali ,v t 

fii Bhala-'VtkcayJ , 4 VhaUYikanur . . , 


. 52.&|i#aiika.. . 
;»'•)?> J/mka*> \ . , 
SlShay.ipala.' 


r JCavadi Kashi* 4 

V £ Asty < 1 , , 

, B hr &s 


5o;KXhadaX :, iim- Nmlia-Sonar 
*bttva ■<■;. 

5(rMak5gufo, TTvh,.. Jvarhekar 
: f i.apih 

»>7 M%«tav^H (?) ,., Chora,.futk?ihak 
$$ Bha^ma- Sankara G :i rava 


Gardener v , ; 
.■Ftotow-scllcr 
Frmt-sdhr , 
Messenger ., 
Bed-maker . 

Loo^Sondr , 

Caim-Gnmn , 


Watchman 
Dresser of 
Jdoh 


M Spoliate and Kit 

ehala : 

$0 MaSty/yiu. 

■6.1 'Ckitrakara ', /» ,, X 

62 Fvaeadvk a >.»■,*, 
Anrabhra.: v '. . , ;* 
6i^a:ngura (r) ' y. t ; 
(^■.Yaidfibiha , 

O't) Ji^hdmaka , v . , * 

^7 I'Kimka , 

6 S l^hultani . .>|un- 

ryyii^m : 


. Brdhman , 
> Kityastba .. 

PjraMiu 
* Mahishyu * , 
Brahman /. 
. Shudra 
, ^ishada , /. , 
. Sairatidhra.i 

Brahman 

K.siiata-Xi- 
filiAdfl 
K-shdinak 
Brahman \ t 
Maha-Tap- 
ftsvi JMh- 
•uau 


Bandijaim » 
A'yogava,, 

•KhsliMa , . 
Kalaviihta , 
Ugra. V 
Ugra, . ;; V1 

' . sh aka . 

’ Sh^idxft , 

AiaftaJta'X;: 


Bandijaiia, , 
Mas i'un'.V- .-... 
SJi«iir;i 


• UomUiaii ,... : , Musiduit .... A’ndbm.... VakKJiiita . 


GomihaK 


. Shankayati 
Kajavitit 
Gaundr. , , . 

Bharigiu w 
Sah gar 

Kuiifiit), 


Uadi'- Musi- 
cian 


Yaiddhikii #< Ayogara 


and 


. v , Mason «*, , . 

. v . tfitepht'-sd , 

• . Shepherd , 

*• Pimp ...,., 
if w at;a « r <ik »h a k > Doorkeepc y 
;phobdir 

Bohdr , . . ., r » . . , . Blacksmith 
T/i'gar and Ka-- Archer 
xuAi'igar . 

* The iv.um!, s’aiiJS <»*) ba Sanskrits d’Crfsa not seerp ijejirdufl 


A'varfaka- 1 higvana . 
Knjnbhar 

A'yogava ,, IGdrarCaka 
Bnjjakanta. , QiliiigaK. » „ , 


► Shiidra 
. Taishja 
Kahattt'Xi- 
ah«da 

. Kshiitriya. , 
A ?)liu . > » , , 


A'bhfr, , 
BraliTnan . , , 
Ugra . 

Magiidha : . 

Briknusha Vy 


Brafvla* 

■ : ■ mti. ■■■' 





(i . ■■■rig\ •: •■- ^- [ y I--^- f- _ : _ 

M&k dVi v *****& '] iHltiwi 

v ?!v%ft ; v^u; Vfc* lamBop.,.,,. fitt*Lkttf • Xinetetf m fa^: ^ 


|;Sp^'v..v,, ,. . 
^g| ® , •. * « 

$f?-v 7 ^/Shakilvav' :Y v. ♦ , 
>;% -74 Siiiiii^ara ',/<■, . 


■\V 77 .Mfk 4 ia,. v . r , 
;;■ - ‘.?& llMikika ♦.*•... 

■ / r -jj? itttifaika nml 

P : ;':;vfeki!ya. 

' l^tuia.- 

;'.pli>asy« 4 , 

^.;)/* $ 2 v'V 0 i|A- > «•'•>>»« 


KakJtntjv , v A:’bMvY*Y 7 < » 


83 BrUainivba . . ■ 
■Si.ifcAU-nm-ta, * . . 


. , .. filler: . . ^ ,.. 

•'; K anc&&urt&ft&r >.,y .SWnjalfi-f * ri; A.^^fe<vV : * 

. JS r ?ch&«Xh(ivi > : i\ Low-Barber N/ipiUu . . . * * Arnga*. v «-♦ 
«:. »■.>.* ■ffimner '** « » *•-, ■A'vartftka'; > , . ..;'V f ;»nA'.>' ; #v \ : *:-.i. 
,•; Kormti • .; . .* yvY ;. ; • A’-vautaka .<,«•; $. : ttkluitoy •» • 

, Spinnor- 

TasAraviite- ' ’ Mcrkr-Citf 
lit^hii (nurse silk 1 ;* 

eloik-i Low ; ; _ *• 1 

Weaver . • ’" '• .' v . -.-.S''.- 

, KlwH . hidigodycr *. A bhfra ••» * » » Kukkuta. 

. K iv-LomK .... Chwzoal- M&Ua .«.«*. AVartoka ■,*. 

, .'"V- thtikef -■ • .. '.'. '' v ■••■;■- 

K ii'.'ii.I and Ch/i- (Irms-outter IV.suinku Y« P'ulkasA « .••'#'» 

. 'baki>v,';ir . Morse- Yv- 

. T minor ' 

* l>a ngul mm.m. PuugnL Psusuluka . , SMdm «»..•■» 
•" . beggars ... • 

, jVhjimoiya. , . , , « Thieves '.-.* .. . Kv.vavinda . . K.alvartailcu. ; v 
, Bnhi.iV' inf. «>.*,, Alexk-treftvii'S Aii>.ha>‘.li'(ba Y ;ud('»it!i;i ♦ * 
Pwi/tnvu *' 

' FcrHutuHeli- A’rogu-'va , , .Mngftriha- 
ers, dv. Burid;ja-!uf. 

tkincers ... , . . Nnia MaUi^hyn , , 


Jambhaka iuul 
. A'kav 

KnKtvnnta n^jcl 
Kaval 
BWf 

Vv>ni|:tvn., ... 


Bearers , . . , Brn hiiuus , . Nfsliada *. * , 

‘/r«;y4‘-r«' *»*• Bakshsika .. ».♦.*•» 

Bwn.'jara ...»» • 

Vitihernityib , , Xhirasha’/n , * A'yogava. « . 
Btuhller ♦ • . - « t Brahmati » » A'yogavu. , , 
Furhisher » . Descent nor roborded. , . . 
Caster and . .Kniamte •.♦ Chitralraru . 
Fan tide r M 

{ him) M im- Ala ^ad.ha . » . Haht-shya. . ... 

- atari r ' . ' - 

Mi j damn , , > , Rlxudra » . . . > lv :>ba* .. v 

isr.biiuUht 

;* ;•;•• ‘ Lowe? ikmi the preceding hut higher th<r& 

They dont reside m villager. 

' •'• W) Jh'i rek&vt IhtneMer <rf Mnitrcva Jadhikn * *■. 

pK;.\\- : -y. metoUk dross ■ v. '* 

•..i)4 5ktfthiap/»trr , v. , Badnaf v* * Bor-maker \v Ksata-rlaka* ♦ Ah(4uv)«lte/ 
;y-&> Blrasaksiiu rOivisildf • **> * , . i/Moane- • ' . Y. KfUkrixivra. ' '•*. ,.S«u^ : 

: ijlaehsmBh 


: J>5Tnuwbfikn 

;80 l'SUh\ilptd}‘H or . 

'. . PaB'bu-A'iknroyj 

■: •87 Ktiiyavtaka. . . , v )>h{var KuK. . 
V : "'88 B^gvan Jhurav;,/; 

diiirorkdri .. (Shikalgnr ... 

• •'••:• |i{}. Ot-afC 

Ghwlaslif as 
pi ha • VVaoWilrx 

; 92 M'rodhakulvkuta ♦». 




8tS£"‘:f fS'*’"' - ;r.'"""' ««^y 

, i)ohyn - : #«**«’ Mar&unf 

r.^.|^ i ^^ f -- ?> ”''^.^. a * ,,( or l*oU~lktn<:er. A'yogm" . . KaihaUta.. 

• iV^v^-^y- V ; Kiil4>Stttrr ■ • .; ••■' - • ■ ?,■_■■ 

lSSS^'di'.*' w^/.' Bvijakanllm AvartaH... . 

. <•: *§U J,u' Phan^P.irad lu' Simw u* v * - • ^ V,.- 

IW^nku...;... ]>,„*, l. .' Z1 :.'” t *’ 

; • Tft v 4- ■ • • *, • « V • *“*"** -"'* A/ Ival vartaka, , li-urn viudft* , 

'BMtoimhr Xishdda .... W,i K v, TOa . . 

^ jUkair -* • • ««/fow/t .... TsUtrapd!*;-, Br^hawn 4 

lOr^^taka, feu-, ,to*« Jk, !/m> y .... Push,^h.> K fl ™„GMn-: 

kkn.r da i a. 

.. f'/nt/er trilh VuidChifct .. Kfehiuia . ., , 

• A‘f W/U-Uf'}} • ' - : ;.v; 

‘ * . * (t(ni} ‘t iN’Wittda ♦ , . . 

* 4 ShbMitfithtf’i • *• ; B dig vans* » i Nis.h ( a*ia , . * m 


‘ dstP/kaa.' 

108 •Alu-tunrjnka, , ,4 Gariwli , , 



*•♦*"♦• T}u:*;i riC . . , . , 

VlO'Oha^maka 

or Cli;unkh?*r » . , 

• lv.jtr;i A.arjfc 


. I U ?.aif ? hy^GiVaH: ‘ Basplrod ; ... . . 

, .iB.CJiuiatlhyji , 


. APlSavnilka 444 

Klvilik 

\ it S^ufUkakj;; 

Kim, 4 4 4,, 4 , 

: y The 

touch Of t he fol 


* • • ».'»■ i>Uojr 

IMMUa \.,, t 

Goncia and 


Biiii kui' 

HZ BluHa 

: <■. ... Blvilia 

* )S ■iih'jtnwla. » . ( , 

• "•t Kcumi.-hf nud 

■ ■ y •• . •£■■■■• ••••; 

Be rad 

nt)%%. 4, i? 

< - .' v Laldsfiri or Ni- 


... i‘k;i Ot4rC 

• -i 7' 

lie otk- tfte.Ch 

4:, 

. <r 

* i. . * • H iiulh liidaj- 


khor ; 

A'ii.-l^iikasa, » , , 

. , f Donga rf-K u 1/ , , 


-A 1 arf.a ka • f K a ij.< v;t i a 


• Bvinbti" 

Splitter 

■* Koiyai:lal*ii. , .Karans '.."Iv 

- Kam»n-cka:i- Km v«r tit**. . 

rl.'iia 

lnstitkr t 4 Veyii .V’bljfr....',''; . ■' 


Thdkvr • 

' BhiUa: Kauarl&U. . Kiriiyfof '■ ♦ 


67/7 


• - Me (la 


* ??* “*■' w^vf.^1. •;. mi*: ’ 

: . ;;y .d: y-y ’ .y yy y ■ 





yhV* ' : 






eh a. ete.® 
PrivihumM^uk • 

' '•tJ'Witiv ti. .' 

: ;X>Oitv. ; 
Tntiva Mttkar 


i^^'ifecAvyudW-* »v.y. -Ch&turtbn. Ma~ 


1 Mahfti . 

2 Makar 

3 Mahfr 

4 Mdh&r 


: tek;ind& v Vi ••.FiviteaVS^ 




kai’ 


' Famlhuai. Mak&i j> .-MtMr \, • . 
Sdhavu XluMr $ M&hti? •>>« 
: Nlchu-M&Mr * » Xw ffla&tir* . 


Chaiuktia 
,' -Slifaydktt 

Chandala 

Skvapdha 


|te 2 

Khtyitd^ 

' Hastftka ; ^ 


Drtwia, Ann*- .Mfttftftgf * 
rasdrC 


;.iSD'!'Chi1«Ua/.-, v . . . v» ♦ Ati-nichaMaliar Lowest Mctktr Turu^ika M ChjikdaU: : 

' tM. $ih repack a « ... . . Mang. . , ,.♦,,, ,., M<iny» ♦...♦. 4 CkaTuMta *y Metb •*.y- *♦ 

"'&32 Mi\img%, i * . , ... Mting- Low Muni/ ♦ . Fhua :..* . < , , Aaidyasd’yF 

■ ’133 Malyahui-i, Yavtf- 'Musaluton~H&Ul« f ‘ SdttUer *’** . »’ Turushlta, . . Stlda »,>>. y 
V._ -jut y Uhor, Sojar| . : : 

• X34kto;uskya-- Adam-Khor .. •,*•' Cmiribul * ,♦ . Chhiuhllu .. MXcia 

Si;X , •:-.*Jikak«ka-l£a . y ; Xyvgt 'pX 

iyy*::Beaides the Castes above ciivtmerated,’’ it is added to the 
Tables, “ there are other Castes,-— in the city of Puna eleven, -•- 
th& origin of which cannot he explained according to the SMsttras. 


Ahttgethcr,, the Recognized Castes in the Marathi Country 
amount to 145. The rank popularly assigned to those Castes does 
not in each instance accord with that established by the Shastms. V: 
. The list, though comprehending but the families and: genera 
of the' local Castes, is indeed, far from being complete. But to 
this sxibject wc must afterwards return in another connexion. 
Opr object at present has been merely to illustrate the principle 
according to which, in the orthodox view, varieties in Caste have 
originated. The inode of their actual development will require 
special and distinct notice. : • r r^ : :'WMA^ 


••.-•",•■ v •: '* ■ This .shows that the &r&hmun« ftrebut i>tnvr othnojj^apheMi'.V. 

• : f Prtg-eatm; the Sanskrit dnn<miin?itiwrs t 4i will |b<i observed, art nil attributed to.-t.bP Kalihrs/.h df‘gtad«d 
AtK«d^’ihrU. tyilav hcr£ atUit rarity sat forth a* alx. <\t%tc:i*... •/>■•■•. v 

Bet fbtt British vy ^,rri<»r mark the plttcf! horn aligned to iuro ♦ :'0 m? 1ft £btoiaa*;«frd jikohl jmt . 

hurt! : and Ihpy excuse tbnmsidvcs hy ® ft yihg ttint tlmj - have g«t a- slutrt* of ||u- r^o t ntvth'dity td 

gxrv(*rnsf;rcbit datmed' by tlift. uUid<*nt Kubatriyas. Some of the Bnilrtmup, bphl that, thw Yw'&iiyi 1 But %>cbiat . 
i«|«udd %hc 'rank after the Tu^usiikus r hut this is of Uttki vpH^eQtttnicth as. they are sffti kilt • 

‘hikhtuf t7art»ii>iU. ■' ■- •'/'•' - T ; V X ';' ; : 'f : 



|||jl| p ||| f|; || view of the orignj 

mfhfiim to the present day. This is obvious, lot only from sumo' 
Of the- authorities from which the preceding matterhus M 
drawn,, but from the representations constantly made bv the Brafo 
. mmsm then- intercourse with their pupils, 'and in I heir popular’ ' 
expositions of Himh.Lnn, such as the Hindu Uharma • TatvaW 
Gangadhar Shastri Phadake, long the Pandit of Ac Bombay 
Education Society and Elphinstonc College in Bombay, pufo- . 
h« only in a few years ago.* This author tells ns, for cxmmile, 
that the Brahman lias got intelligence (hudJhi), disposing fop 
to hts own six peculiar works ; that the Kshatrvja Is directed ' 
y h,s “ afcorc t0 {,is appointed employments ; that the ?aisliyl| 
is Urged by innate inclination to his prescribed work : and that' 
the mdra is destined by his “coarse intellect” to hifommiH 
engagements. The four first castes, he says, have listed from 
the creation, and those of the San&dr. (through the Amhvm and 
the Pmlilma) from early times. The number of castes, he holds : : 
wren the jnerease to the present day, bringing them,— hy diffor- 
eneesrand distinctions of country, of custom, of comiuet, of food 
imd bveliliocKl, of works (good, imliilerojit, and low), of attach- 
ineiit to particular gods, and of sectarial opinion,— up to <f tho.it- ' 
Kinds upon thousands.” This increase, he adds, is doubtless ' 
‘according to the will of God,” and not without its advantages, 
iuich should he acknowledged by the powerful Government , 
r tins country,; which would find it difficult to overthrow oven 
re most modern of them. The advantages of caste, he begs the 
ms^ to observe, aye undeniable, though he docs net spccify-3 
hem ; wlnle there is nothing disgraceful in the meanest services ki 
rescribed by the caste system, the very Sfotdras having Haharsf : 
ud Mangs, and others, as much subordinated; to them as tlfoy 
S \;;V '• ; fo j fo ' ■ * Mi adu lAimaa If, *60 -77, ' t .. ; ■: i / 
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tk>u, lie expresses no good will, as he teaches that iky will 

niences and difficulties. In all this he is but a represenjativc 
lmm of the orthodox, and still prevailing-, school. Old India 
directs its uniform effort" to the conservation of caste with all its 
• peculiarities and pretensions- Everything adverse to caste 'it 
interprets as a sure sign or omen of the advance of the Ealt 
Yoga, or irou age, preparatory to the destruction of the universe, 
as guessed at in the curious attempts at prophecy made in the 
P.uranas, on the first threatening* or realization of Muhammadan 
conquest in the North of India* 


v’;.-:* The'- foilowitig/vory em-ions specimen or these- prophecies is here ; 

••uf A^t’ention : — ' 

“ Mop .of -three tribes-, but degrade <1, ami A 'Miras and Stuldras, will occupy Sbaup&lttfrt; 

'. /\rbwd»*%».i MiU-ubhumi . and Siiifi'Jrsa out -coate*, and Ibirbariam* will bc-mwtnn. of Utcf : l>auk» of *W'Ludas. % ' 
fOiiryifc^ i|vft;CIi;wulr«t)lvti.ga ami Kn»hn ir, ' Thess will, be eGniwi'pofayy inouareh.s, reigning oyer IvhfpjjfvHhht. 
d:hig^pPchafii*k.flldrlt, violfeiil temper, and ovor niildk-ted to falsehood and wickedness. They will iiidbit 
deadly to yvm&eiy, children, and cows p they w jil scat*. upui) the property -W llietr ' subjects.* they wfVl bO oi' . 

power, ami will for tJio most part rapidly rise and fall ; their lim will ho short, their .dvaires 
' uhhp anti they will display but. Hit to pittiy*; The pc' pie of tl.io-vavipus* ypuhtrk-tf interumigliug wU-H -thorn- w&j;. 
f;U ! <vw tlinjr example, and the barbarians being powerful in the patronage of lliu princes* vviiiUt ptfrc.r tribe* 
hitytiogb-tiod, flm j/eopb' will perish, ' Wealth and piety will. dct-rea.se day by d »y, until the, world yyill-hii’ 
.:»• holly, tlcpifavf ii » Thop property atom- will cenihr ra.uk ; wealth wi.i] fee £}m only sottfee of (leydfipn’ ; -pugsioiV. 
wiil |m the rjOiy. bond td tipton be{.wtN-.n -the sexes ; falsehood will he the only nutans of mu-ct^r, i« Hrigntion-y 
end won. c.t; will !*^ nimiets merely of s«itau&) gratification. Karsh v. ilj he mmratod but. tor hi iriuiorQl 
•triplin'*.; the Jirniimacica! thread ;vtli mmstifuie a Jirah.oian ; rjtwioxl typer? (us the staff and rod sajh) 
w'iffim the only tbhtfuetiims dMha several order r of lift'.;, dishonesty win he tin- inearjs ; 

tviJk&ixc, weakliest* will bo the .Ciiu*« of dependence ; rm-»;w.<uind preaumptiim wiif be snM-itufe.^:ior' v l«flir>vlirg^,' 
Mhoi'ntity will bt- devotion ; annple abltitiml wilt be purification mutual' a«?eirt will be mar rfa go ; fine clothoa 
\viaiMdf«»ity ; and water alar- off will. bt : cstdenurd a holy .fyrim; . Atsifclst «M castes lie who is ibc styongnM 
miivesgjj over- a :prbirip-d,iiy .thus vitiated by- many faults. The people .wimble' to hoar thy heavy Imhuiiia 
iftijVosod u}w'»- thetii) • by their avaricious »>vvormgm, will take refuge among (be valley Vyf the 
will it- % lad (<> feed ;.tpop wild Jwmoy, Irnrhs, -roots, ilowors, and bnnnyy yUiQir only coyeilng will 
n-irk M ireey and they Will be exposed to the cold, mu} wind, and -suit, and -niitu .No H* 1 ifii yy ill c-xecedi, 
three and t«y : uutv-- years. . Thus ip' -the Kali age.- shall ;dwhy ' cinu.teintly UutM die hormm • mef ij- 

nppf-'H'b %■ its auuiUiUtioiif ‘ Wilsca’n 'Vmhiin T'n-.uuyjpp. 4^1-452, For more matter of th'b Rinnc. Kiuv*^ ; :.-vs|;'. 
v-tn-to. i varl'ttf mus and discrcpauchis see pp, of tite «»«c work, ;th« 32Fa . Sfcanffa \ii .the ' Bhiigav .:. >- ? c 

apd ihtr ctnoiuMoa o.t' mo*t cf the other Ttjrmm». : ' ; " ; " -;l - ' k: - 





V. — OlUCIN AND I)e VEtoPMKNT OF I'KDliN CaSl'B;: .g, 

; ; Ijhe artificial system of Caste, to which the twopreeed- 
iisg sections have been devoted, was not the growth of a 
single age, or even of a few centuries. The exhibition of 
its origin and development is the great desideratum in all 
researches into the history of the social life of India, 
It is to be regretted that the materials for such an ext 
hi bit ion ate but o! limited extent and of difficult interprfi- 
tatiort. We arrange our notices of thorn, as far as prac- 
ticable, in chronological order. 

1. We begin with gleanings from the Vedas. 

/ lb e earliest sources of information- on Indian society 
are, el course, the oldest portions of the vast and vari- 
ed body of Indian literature, denominated iVc-Vcdm-. 
in referring to them for this information, which can be 
collected only with much labour, we must distinctly 
re.cogiuse their peculiar cli.aract.cr as literary and religious 
works; 

■ Tiie word Veda, n* we have elsewhere said* may be 
i'cwdered bount-of- Knowledge or of 'Vision,, its roof. 
poa.i ilig in tbe (/ reek, t who . and dtoW- vuio 

and. i-ideOy arid Itaigiish wiL* 1 lie works to which 
Uiis name i--aj)|,»I.Kivi« howt; ver, have • no roiuprehe.risi.vc" ' 
wOaieuts ts.iut.fib ic to their designation* — which appears .‘to '• 
Uave iypeu given them merely because of their great 
aiui estimated veneraiile character,' as eiubody lug 
:he re %ums ■ songs and hymm of the ancient Indians. ■ 

' * illditi Hil'Cc ill OlltStfld VcHi'iS A: IG, p. j •■>,. 

id ■ ■■ ." v ' '■ ■ 
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§§ tharva. The Rig- Veda, which oontafhs their oldest, 
^||eriS r ^:ht: ; its oldest form, has, in its *S'fitnfe»pr i 
collection, some 1 1 ,000 or 12,000 distichs or Rkkgs 
(from whence it receives its name), arranged in Sukta$> 
or Hymns, principally according to their authors and 
the gods to whom they are addressed. The (li- 

terally sacrificial) Yeda, occurs in two collections--— the 
®’idwa, or Black, the more, ancient, bearing also the name . 
Of the TditiiHya (probably derived from the school or 
sect by whom it was formed) — and the Sltukla, or White, 
hearing also the name of the Vajamneya, of an origin 
similar to that now mentioned. A large portion of 
its materials in both forms is derived from the Rig, 
to about the half of which it is equal in the ex- 
tent of matter in both of its forms united.* The Sama, 
Veda, whicli is said by the Brahmans to have 7,000 
verses, f draws almost the whole of its contents from 
the ltig, selecting them, however, in small portions from 
particular hymns, and arranging them principally for 
sacrificial chanting at the soma sacrifices by a parti- 
cular class of priests. J The Atharva Veda, which is said ) 

fc 

^ In tJie Black Yiijur Veda, there appear in the MS. before ine : 
to be about 1836 distichs. 

j- In Dr. Stevenson’s edition it occupies only some 3,395 lines. Jn 
Benfey’a, it has about. 27 ih>. 

$ 'Thougli most of the Hymns (Suktas, Iaitrlatioq$, — from su good and- 
'iihta spoken) of the Rig- ‘Veda are intended for personal and ImixiJjr 
use, it is obvious from, some ot them* .-ot later .composition than. theiry. 
associates in the Srnhitd or collectioB, • that a somevrhat definite otder ; 
had been adopted by the parties acting as priests when these d^ter 
hymns were composed, Thus, e, g. in R. V.. ii. 5* varga 17, we hav^ 



to have 6,015 verses, is posterior to the osiers in compo- 
sition ami it is mostly filled with incantations and curses 
^and.'hiessings./; It takes only a few of its pieces from 
the hymns of the Big, and principally fWimthose of 
latest composition- 

:: The representation of what may be called the Vedic 
period of time is to be sought for principally hi 
Fee because the pieces which it contains are found 
individually, though not in chronological arrangement, 
'in their original form, and because it is the great fount 
from which the contents of the other Vedas have, in so far 
as they represent that period, been drawn ;• and to it 
the chief inquiries into that period have to be directed. 

The chronological limits of the oldest Vedic period, 
properly called by Dr. Max Muller the Chhamlaa, — that, 
•in which the Chants or Songs of the Vedas were first 
composed,— lias been shown bv that able scholar, in per- 
fect consistency with the researches of other orientalists, 
to range from between the year 1200 to 1000 B* Cl,* 
embracing the time, according to our received Hebrew 
chronology, intervening between (lideon the judge,, and 
Solomon the king, of Israel- 

The light which the Vedas, viewed in connection witji 
the language in which they are composed, throw on 
the ethnical relationship and geographical position, and 
social condition, of the Indians at that remote period, 

this verse ; “ Thine? Agni, is the office of the H*>ir, of the Voir!., of 

file Mitviy f ofthe 'JSte.shi r i. ; thou art the Agaiflhra of the devout ; thine 
is the function, of the 'Prashdstri ; thou art the Adhvaryu and the 
Bralmu ; said the householder in our dwelling,” 

* History of An cdeiif Sanskrit Literature, p, 072* 





f fpostbiidr culture, " came to he (h^mindt^ 

; pifcerally coMreaia) or cultivated, 
intimately connected, both in gram mar and vocables; ' 

; riot only with the ancient languages of Persia, ultimate-, 
ty deuonri nated the Zand and Pahlvi, but • with tht;^; 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic, and other European dshn 
guages, contprelieadetl in the Imlo-Teutonic family. Of 
these languages, it is not the parent, but the sister or 
cousin, as has been seen from their philological compar- 
ison, each of them throwing its own light on the pecu- 
liar forms and states in .which their oldest words first 
became current, when established bv coiiYentkmai 


'.usage; and each of them containing proofs ofsubse<pieTit 
invention and modification of wonts according to the cos- 
mic and social experience, thought, feeling, and culture 
of the divergent and, in some instances, widely-separated 
tribes to which they belong. They are merely fragments ; 
of an older -language spoken by the. progenitors of these 
triires, acknowledging a common origin, and long kept 


mated by intercourse and common interests.On this'. f ; 
-matter a. perfect consent ed' orientalists has been, .gener- 
ated and expressed of late years. The ease has been, 
well put by Dr. Max ,M tiller, who, after giving examples 
of the grammatical affinity and; verbal accordance of 
the .cognate; language's now referred to, thus writes 
“ lienee all these dialects point to some more ancient Imf 
guage which was tothem what Latin was to the Itomanee 
dialects,-— only that at that, early period there was no llipr- 



i ^ 1 ' I® 

..... ^ ^ -A ^ V'fo /iA' ' t^01^ . , ^ 

tongue that dial hi giving birth to the modern. Amu 
diakcls, such as Sanskrit,, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Windie, and Celtic. Yet, if there is any tamth Mgha| 
dilotiveYelfeoniiig, that language was once a living lan- 
gtiage, spoken in Asia by . a small tribe, nay; originally 
by <:i small family living under one and the same roof, 
as the language of. Canteens, 'Cervantes, Yoltmre, and 
Dilute, was once spoken by a lew peasants who had 
built their huts on the Seven Hills near the Tibris. if 
we compare the two tables of paradigms, the coinci- 
dences between the language of the Veda and (lie dialect 
Spoken at the present day by the Lithuanian recruit at 
Bciiiri arc greater by far than bet ween French and Italiao J 
and, after Bopp’s (Joinparative ixrm'ivtuar lias been com- 
pleted, it will be .seen clearly that all the essential forms 
.of grammar had been id fly framed and established be- 
fore the first separation of the Arlan family took place.”* 
-.The Sanskrit is more closely allied to what lias been 
called the Zaml,f the language of the remains of the an- 
cient Zoroastrian literature, than to anv of its other cow- 

. *■' V*) 

mte toiigues* So much is this tijcca.se that some re- 
speetaiilc orientalists, as the late General Vans Kemiotly^ 
and Mr, John Homer of the Bombay Civil Service^ have 


A*’ Mffilor m Comparative Mythology (Oxford Essay*, 18 a ft; p; Id, 
t Ihia word is widely ■ applied fry the lVirsis both to the text and 
cpmitjenf^ of their ancient ).K>oks ; Imt, as suggested by Dr. Mtilieay 
it ds prpt>al»{y connected with the Sanskrit* Clffiamiu.s, pcieCical ui&i;re, : 
or ClmniiSj. 

>. V J; Kcmrches mto the Affinity ofWigriages, pp. 182-1 92. 7 

-i 4 &n<l : is n language ? London 1858. 



Ill 

illfp T&feffet^^ 

matter we made the following <• remarks in 1832 :— • 

‘* Whether 'or not the Pars! priests in India, from their, 
■• ^ tj«»htidmtl reminiscences of the anc » en t la ngUages could S 
ha ve fabricated some of the Zand writings, TkshalPfeiG 
positively assert There is a poverty in the expression 
of some of these wri tings, particularly of the minor litur- 
gical pieces, which shows that their authors had ,:fee. 
ready command of the language in which they ^rote. f 
There is an approach to Guj arati idiom, in some 
instances, and to a Gujarati . corruption of Sanskrit, 
which '-at one time awakened considerable suspicions iff 
fey mind. Viewing' the matter of the Zand language, 
however, in its general aspect, 1 have no hesitation in 
declaring -that none of the exiled and depressed Farsi ; : 
priests jn India .can be supposed to have had the ability 
to invent that language, with its extensive and minute 
grammatical forms, and with its abundant and regular 
analogies to tlie Sanskrit, Persian, Pahl vi, Greek, Latin, 
and Germanic languages, as so distinctly evinced by 
Bopp and Burnouf, aud evident to the general student, 
an 4 d to write of a state of society altogether different 
from that, in which they themselves were placed, and 
in many respects dissimilar to that to which the legends 
of the S ha line mah arid other .similar works, to which 
they attach some importance, refer.”* 

The judgment here expressed has been amply con- 
firmed by the latest lingual researches both in Europe 
and India. It is now .admitted by every competent 

* Authors work on the Pars! Religion, pp. 40(i-7. ' r 
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among whom they cftiginally assumed then- ultimate 
yi^rdi&^rejlmigerv united in social fellows!) ip than the 
peoples, diverging from the same common stock, 
ywith whom the Latin,- < 5 reek, and other Indo-Teutoaic 
languages received their peculiar expaumou and, culture. 
Host interesting lias it been to observe that the 
predominant race mentioned in the Vetlas bears through- 
out these works the designation of A'ryya, (or A'ryn ) thus 
indicating the country from which it came to India — the 
Airya of the Pursi sacred writings, applied both generic 
eally to the land devoted to the doctrines and rites of 
the AvuMa (the Zoroastrian liturgical course and code) 
as opposed to Tuirya, and specially to Air-yam Vaejv, the 
pure or primitive Airya . This Airya is the Ariya of the 
Persian and the Arrvya of the Scythian tablets of the 
•Aehmmenian Kings at Behiston* ; the Arlana of the 
Greeks, recognized in the designation of the A.riun- 
people as early as the times of Herodotusf : and the 
eastern Iran of modern days. The value of this dis- 
covery, which belongs to European research, is enhanced, 
and not diminished by the fact that the modem 
Brahmanical commentators on the Vedas have interpreted 

the word A'rya merely as a designation, meaning 

* 

. . v-. • « 

Bee • Rawlinsoivs Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions in Journal, of 
K* A* S. voL X. ; We^iergaard, in Transactions of JR. S. N. A. ;, and 

■ Norris on the Scythie text of the Belli stun Inscriptions, in J fit. .A. S r 

■ VOj. XV. 

■* 

;f See the passages of Herodotus, reierriog to this matter, extracted 
itiid ilinat rated in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts. vol. iL rir>. 289^ 290. 
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■fojteigi’iiers, so long- debarred from the acquisi tion and perns- y 
ii\ of the Vedas, are wow' studying them. Though, as 
we have' elsewhere said, “ There are instances in the,': 
Vedas in which the word A fif'd seems to he used in they., 
sense of high or respectable, this is perhaps a figuratiyb 
Use of the "word, according to the well-known analogy 
of onr 'adjective “frank," expressive of the qudlitiesy. 
'strikingly exhibited in the- Frank people. In the event 
of arya o r krt/a, in the sense of high or “ respectable,”., 
being the origin of the name of the country, A. 1 y a is 
probably equivalent to “ Highlands.”' This opinion is 
strengthened bv the notice taken of .1 t rijcu/d \ aajo in 
‘ the first fargavd ot the V andiuad. of tin; 1 arsis, winch is 

■ there mentioned as the first of the countries created by 
.Abura-Maxdii or JTormazd, and as having had a change 
of climate produced hi it by Anghro-Maiityu or Ahrinnin,, ■ 

■ giving', according to one form of tradition mentioned in 
the text, ten ‘months of winter and only two of suriiineiy 

, jifjd according to another seven of summer and five of. 
winter, — thus indicating, when the legends are interpreted, 
both a high elevation and a northern latitude. Professor 
* Lassen supposes that this district was on the western, 
slopes of the Bcluriag and Mustag, in the district in 
wliicvh file rivers fix us and .laxmtes use , and ihat it 
formed the original seat of both the Iranian and Indian 
uations t 'Tte connexion with the former is rendered prq- 
1. able not merely by geographical conskierationsj bnt by 
the fact that Persian is spoken in the district to the pre- 

* Author’s Inc'iiu Three. 'f lJou«;uKt Yeiurs Ago, p. 17-.. 

■ ■ : •{• .Lassen's ltulisclie AltlicrtJnuaskumle, i. 528-527. 



iSfr!fe ^;fiopfee of :tlie^ # gpTead- of tliis: V ya^_" . ' ■ ;}:^ip;- 
quarter now mentioned, but little light can now be shed; 
'j?heir locations as cortiprehended in the districts 
known to the early Iranians are thus enumerated in, 
the karsi Vandidad* We give their names in parallel 
gplpinns, with the identifications which have been made 
i^them by several distinguished literary authorities. 


I' &nd i ft riel' Purxtti.(a) fturnonf. (b / l.oa&fin, (r) 

^ sAlvyana Titejtt. Iran A riaua*. * > . . -fsAriana . . . . 

^ughdliii *. . « *•* &huri k Sotrdhma Sogd 


3 Mdii riu * . , . . . Mur wa 

4 Bftkhdi.,*, Bold, ura 

,"§■ IS T ic;*t.t ... ..-»•« N tvsamtr , , 
(5 Hardy ti’ . . * . . * Haleb 
v ; ’ (Aleppo) 

7‘Yavk^rcta. tbo Kabul.# •#.. 

. Burhak'n (Bell 
Ituid) * 

8 V t va. ........ , . Orvve 

.. 9 K hen ta, wiLli G m-g.-ina or 

• Bobrktina. .Tui^uw. 

.1 0 U 'av a q n Hi . . . . H or > » t an d . . 

).i 1 'la t 1 tun) at #*». Sistua .... 


'Counfry -of the 
two Marwas. 

BacUa „ 

Nisaia 
Laud of the 
Kartin g a* an d 
-Draitg&.g 
Sejiskin 


12 Bag-hit. . .. ..... Hoi <| #* 


Arts.*' host a *.,* 
Kt.ymajtdios 
(near ALerminid- 
river* 


13" Chafe bra 


Ki rmtM) or 
ihidushk Iur- 


Mam, Marw 

Baetn; 

rvisaia 

Herat ....... 


Sejisiau, with 
its capital. 
Ihvsiutk. 
Unknown. . .. , . 
J iy rea/ruu , . 

A racin') tus ... 
KlymantUos . 


Chi nr cm of Ter - 
•i;t nsi. 

"Vanina of the 
Imlbuis, . 


Hapi'4-llehdu ^ .Hindustan.,* The Seven In- The Seven In- 
y ; (Seven Hjyera; ^ tiictj. dies. 

U> (Btvscnbea) .♦ .Khurasan n 


lid up, (d } 
Adana. 

(j an of v?wgh. 
. bho.f ' 


Bactra. 

A* is;uo , 

Aria (of the 
G r.e ot«). 'Herat.’ 

iScjistnn. 

■ Kabul 
Kandahar. '■* 

Araeho-si'a. 
liilwiond (talloy, 

near river of 
name). 

J.ihag.^* of {Jip 
f’bis'iies, pre* 
set).! Ryb 
City hi Khota* 
van.. ; 

Gii thin. 

* ■ 

Induf; Country 
(seven rivers)/ 1 
Near “ t.lie oin 
cuttuiiiibiertt 
oceau./" 


* See Lassen, ut supra. 

t Ot . Ptolemy, 4 Bnving ibr tis ewciLbntqduee 

§ ? ft Ltyuibiogy corresponding with the Sanskrit Saraun. f Near Tetagfii.- 

(a) AutlMjrs "VM .Itetiiduu, a, t»y 4 . ({,) Cammentftlro sur V Yayna. 

<*\> hnlisrho Ajt.hor 1 humshuml« h |>. f> 27 - 2 b. 

(d) First Chapfer of Tandidud ut 'Duubcu' * A^vpt. vol. Uj. pp, 4T3~boO ' 

; ii . : 





|| VTline Baron .Bunsen* thinks that the At** 
tinned were the halting places of the A'i v . , ^ , 

.march and progress, by extensioujfto the land of the Seven 
ytnt : without taking this easy 
h® only a general geographical notice according fo s die 
notions of the ancient Zoroaatrians, we may nevertheless 
refer to die first fergard of theVandidad as throwing spnfe 
light on the expansion of the Aryas in the directton njf 
India, into which they probably entered either; .fey;.;' the' 
western passes of the Hindu Kush, by the' eastern:" row 
leading from Kabul to the Indus, or from Hirat, round 
the promontories of the Paroparnisus through Araeliosia 
to Ghazna, and thence hv the Boland Pass to the Indus. *h 

On the position of the Ary as in their original Indian 
seats, we have lately thus written : — : 

“ At the time at which the earlier pcutioiis of the 
Vedas were composed, the Aryas were principally located 
on the banks of the various affluents of the Indus and 
the province now denominated tin; Panjab- Though 
Sayana. Aeharya, the great Braliuumxeal conmientator on 
the Vedas, who flourished so. late as the fourteenth 
century after Christ, interprets the ri vers mentioned in 


the Vedas as the great streams of modern India, the text: 
of the Veda gives him no authority for so doing. The 
riv ers of the Vedas seem all to have been before the 
immediate observation of the writers of the Hymns 
(Stiktax) of which the collection of the Rig Veda is com- 


* Egypt iii p. 45^-0^ c 

f These are the routes indicated By Lassen. ^(ludisiche./'Alther'* 
th uinsk unde, i. p. 531). Dr, M, MiUIer (Hist of Ancieht Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 15.) also joins witli them the narrow passes of the 
Himalaya. • v-' - . a'-^. 



t wdVfhe Soma juice ; thou hast let, loose the "Seven rivers 
to How*’* ‘ Tim'd didsfr trgveng ninety and time streams 
life a hawk.’ ‘ His exploits are most -glorious, in that 
lie has replenished the four rivers of sweet watery spreatf 
: bver the surface of the earth.’) - All (samtidal) vidhS 
; <5«noo«fratein' Agni((he god of fire) as the seven areat 
mm [united] flow into the ocean.*’* It, the Panjab, we 
have tour, or five, or seven, or more, great rivers, accord- 
Ingas we cross it to the North or South. Tt is eh- 
viotisl v tliis district which is denominated in the Vandhhid 
ol the Parses, as above, the Hapta Heudu^ ar Seven 
indies, the Word Heitdu springing from Sindtm, the 
-batlsknt name of the Indus. Indeed, the Indus j* 
Specifically mentioned in the Veda as that river on the 
banks ol which some of the composers of the Vedas 
actually lived. Tims, we have, “May Sindhu, the., 
miowned hestowerof wealth hear ns (feithmug our) broad 
fields with water. ”f “ I repeat with a (willing) mind the 

praises of Bhav va [a king] dwelling on the banks of the 
Sindltvd'l In one of the hymns of the Rig-Veda, three 
spedfic streams are thus mentioned as connected with 
the worshippers of the Vedas ‘ Glorioush 


' s Wilson’s Ibg- Veda. Vol. 1 . p. 88. See also p. M , 

t Ibah ]>. 1C8. * i Ibid. p. 189. 

§ . Vandidad, 1st fargard, 

•v:f . SSyana Adh»rya,*as hinted by Prof. Wibou, Ibg-Voda, ii. p. >\ ' 

aRdmfends by the word Siudhu here, the god presidmV 

)ver waters, bven in tins sense, however, it is nothing but the per- 
soillfied Indti.s. ' ' - : ; 

ii f^TT^tkr- Itig-VMa, 2nd asht. 1st arih. 11th v. 



: 'M ^IvpaoGS;;®: : ikmcj*; 

[tbe lirst bri :*®|«ri®hta©by 

guiles of the Drishadwti*, the d. /tfh/a,and ’th&.Sarafivat^ 
These streams, I am of opinion,- are ‘connected with the 
soaitli-westem and not with the south-easteiai srstetif ; - of 
lodidn rivers Two of them are thus notic^d by Mann A' 
‘ The puuntry between the divine rivers %rasvath aiid 
Prishadvaft formed by ‘the gods, is called Brahmararli^f j; 
The Sarasvati is the Sarsuti north-west of Ibaiioslxar 
(Sthaneshvar), as noticed by Professor Wilson ill his.; 
Vishnu Parana. | It seems, from the manner in which 
it is sometimes spoken of in the V6das, to have been a 
favourite with tit e Arv as and this probably because of 
some resemblance, — such perhaps as that of losing itself 
in the sands, for it etymologically means a. lake,- —which 
it bore to the llaraqaiti, a river in the original Airya, of 
■which it was the namesake. jj TTie Drishadvati is supposed 

♦ *trmr ^rnranrf (%?r frififf. Text of Eig-Ve<ri 

by- Matter, vol. ii, p.; 747. " ; 

f Manu il 17, Sir - William Jones mys, u frequented by the gods;' ? 
but the original is ^T’Tf^Tt if?? , formed by the gods* 

, J WHsoiVs Vishnu Parana, p. 180. 

§ Va^iBhtJba devotes to it, alone two hymns in the htlt Aslitaka of 
■'the'Iiig-Vetla* 

|! F or the identhleatiou of the flame Ht&uqmti with-, 
we are indebted to Burnouf (Commentaire sur io Yaqnm Notes et 
Eldaudssemeit?* p. xcii.) From ITamqaki, fcW district of AmchoUa 
of the Greeks (Arrian. Expect Alex* in. cap. 23 : Strafe. :Eh. xyi: 
c. Diotrvs. Perieg. v. 1096 * Plin. lib. vh cap. SB): derived dtH 
naau\ Bviruouf* while asmbiug a common origin to ;the ihuheB 
llaraqaiti and Snrasvati, felt un able to say whether Portia or . India • 
can dahn the original Noticing, however, the 1 district of Hardy o, 







sir 


not aware that (Ju: A'paya lias boon identified though it 
'Mmbe the Vip^^^ mp^tioued in tho Mahabharata* along 
witli the Drishadmti ainJ Viphsha. In another : of thb - 
yhymtis ofthe Rig- Veda, the livers F*p«{,~~the equivalent 
ammirng to rtyimdogy and to the Braliinamcalc<>mwenth- 
on the Veda, of the Viphsha of the Mahubharativ 
f yd the origin ofthe present Beas,— the: Hypham 

ofthe Greeks, and the ChMiiud^hiMex • 
thh Skatudri or Satkj,- — are mentioned aa holding a 
tion^ersation with the sage Vishvauiitra, the author off 
may of the Vedie Imnns.f The Viphshi and the 
dwellers on the ^ Uydnspe*, or Mum, 

-r-and the Snrt/n, (probably not that. wear AvodIua) v are - 
inentioned in a hymn of Vamdeva.+ ft k thus seen that 
the J^anjab and its neighbourhood formed the original v? 
luthitaf of the Indian Ary as. The rivers of (he sotifh- 

die Vaadicldd ofthe lMr*k and identifying the with 
Mrayu the name of mi Indian river (now the $«#»,) he imUr ' 
Vimrves ihattt.G&u.a Ha.ftyo is the more ancient form of the word V 
as htr ns the vowels. are concerned ( { ». ciii. efc seq.) Lassen concurs i* 
the views of Burnonf. He notes also the agreement of the' jJahfch 
Ijarciqaui witk.the Jlarakhoatt* ofthfreuneiform inscriptions and of the ’ 
people, too, of these inscriptions called ILtriwa (in th« phml), <;4-e 
tract eddor tftwn/mw ; &>,* II,i m u the river, now named t be 
rim. ■_ ll.te name of Marty a (Samyu in .Sanskrit), he thinks was eiroh 
m -after tim.es by the Indians ‘to the river near AyodM, m eomi- 
inemorabnn of that of Araeliosia. 

. Z' J * }u ? hma J^rva, it. ii-12. Langiois, in lm translation of the ' ; 
Rig-Veda, tom. ii p. 230, says ,” Jem mk quelle cm k riviere qui' 

portast; hr nomme <f A pays:. 1 

f, big- Veda. Muller’s text, voi. ii. p. £28.' 

-• ^ Big^eda.^d Adit; 6tb, Asbi, 20th— 22d. v. 



portions of tbe Kig-Veda, The Mimum md tjhe GmmU 
are first mentioned by 8h»yavuslwa, ‘ a descanlant tif' 
Atri,” in the fourth AshtaJca.* The Gant; a (granges) is 
only once mentioned, and that in the eighth or last' 
Ashtateef I have seen no allusion to the tiger in the 
Vfidas, though occasional mention is niade in them of the 
lion. "fltts is a presumption that the Rishis, at the time 
^tjfjhefereorapp^itioni had not vet reached the land of the 
tiger. -The distinctive lake Sharvanjivat) is sometintes 

* liig-Veda 4fh ashtak, 3d adhy. (Midler, ii. 452;) The 
Yamma is also mentioned by Yasmhfcha, Tieweti by. the Hindu legbwfo 
a B a contemporary of Vish varnitra, Itig- Veda 5th a*ht 2d adk. 
In reference to the Gornati, Professor Wilson 27tli. Varga, (iii. p. 
340) isays : “ It would bo the Gomad river’ in .Oixcle/’ or ii; may 

ha a river of the same appellation, more to the north-west u rising 
in Kui-u, a feeder of the Bey ah, or VyaW’ 

f ’T^'is Is in a hymn addressed to the person ified Ki:vo.rs,' tlje 4th 
of the 3rd, adhy. in this hyrnrijtlie Sindhi (which is in the -masculine; 
gender, while all the others are in the feminine) ia spoken of a,s j-ke ’ 
chief river. With it are invoked other rivers in the following older: 
ranyd ; Yamuna \ SaratvcUt ; Shuiadru with the Parutdmiy the 
*■ Hydmote© from “ Iravatf* ; the A&ihvli the Chan«h^)>lnigyt ? (identified . 
; Ifftm the “ AkcMues, >! as by Lassen), and the Marudvritlha? • 
ViUtsla (TTydaspes £ >r Vydafpcs) ; the A.rjildya, with the Sutdama, 
the Trlsiudma, the Ham. the Svc.fi ^ and the Kuhkd (associated with ' 
the 8i.n dim) [probably the K,ophe)*j : and the On-matt, and ' the, 
'Krymt. The Ham several, times alluded to in the Vedas, the JrubM, d 
the/' ■Anlt^bhdytlx^ ' : Krmm, and the Sarayu are zi^mtioned by Shyiva^* 
shvaiw the hymn following that in which ho mentions the Yamuna. 
L,gWedm 4th asht. 3d adhu J2 lIi v. These in ah probability weref 
comxicied with the same (the Sind.hu) system of vi vers. .. .In. U< YLfe’ 
4th nshfc, 7th adh... 26th varga, the adjective Gmgga t prababjy 
meaning (i flow mg, or swift., river, ‘ f occurs. 



ORIGIN’ OF CASTE-TI1E A’RYAS : 


ffWf fhd ' ^bunions 

been in what was afterwards known 
sis the country of Kuril kshetm’’* 

The A rvas in India, if we may judge from the Vela; 
aad other later works, take littlu or no notice of their 
entrance into the country from other regions of the world, 
Yet the in telligent reader of the Vedas can easily infer 
that when the materials of these works were prepared* the 
Ary as of whom they treat were not in their primitive 
Country, They counted their years by “ winters/* indi- 
cating a country in w hich the cold season was peculiarly 
marked- 1" I hey laid great stress on the osltva-ni&dhn, iof 
hofse-sacrifice like the northern tribes- Compared with 
their neighbours they had a White or fair complexion- 
They were not fully or peaceably .'established in the terri- 
tories in which they were then found- Thf tacts to which 
I. have now referred have’ not escaped the notice of the 
earned and cautious* translator of «the Rig- Veda, Profes- 
<or HI II. Wilson- “ That they (the ancient Indians), 
te says, had extended themselves from a more northern 
ace is rendered probable from the peculiar expression 
ised, on more than one occasion, in soliciting long life/' 
-’hen the worshipper asks for a hundred winters (himm), 
a boon not likely to be desired by the -.natives of a warm 
climate. They appear also to have been a fair-corn- 
plexioned people, at least, comparatively, and foreign 


- * 7th asht. 2d Arjh. 5th varga. India Three' Thousand Years ago, 

p. 21-25. 

■ t -Stevenson was, I believe, the first person to direct attention' 
to this -fact. See his translation of the Saina— Veda, p. 86. In addi- 
tion to this first translation of the Sanaa, ve have that of Dr. Benfcyy 
in German, accompanied by a critical apparatus; 



. « of* . Jiwlja., ' as it is said that. India (the god of the 
Ether or firmament) divided the fieldsNtjhong' his 
(jQiapIexioiiod friends after destroying the kuBgcnons bar-A 
hlriiin raees/fOT such there can he little doubt we are to 
•understand by the expression Drtsyn, which so often recurs, 
and which. is often defined to signify one who not only 
docs not perform religious rites hut attempts to harass 
their performers.”* The Dasyus, here mentioned, are 
doubtless the Daqyus of the Farsi sacred writings, and the : 
Dahym xtf the Behistun tablets, rendered by “ countries” 
or ‘‘ province's,” probably of an exterior position like the 
Goim or Gentiles of the Hebrews. 'They were not. alto- 
gether barbarians ; for they had distinctive cities and 
other establishments of at least a partial civilization, 
though the A'ryas, lately from more bracing climes than 
those which tl#y inhabited, proved too strong for them 4'. 

That the A ryas of India had been most intimately con- 
nected with the .Iranian*, we have derided proof’, not only 
in tin? relationships of their language, and their common 
designation now adverted to, but in much which (with 
certain antagonisms easily understood on the principle of 
^posterior religious speculation and contest)- was common 
in: their early religions creed and observances. Many of 
the gods, or -objects of worship, of the Veda and the Avast a 
are identical. Each of these works has its god of Fire in 
Aqni and A I nrs, which, however, are probably not etymo- 

* Wilson’s Eig-Vcdii, vol. i. p. jxlii. > 

t Author’s India Three Thousand Tears "Ago, j« 19. In- Big- . 
V li-da, ltd asht,.lst adh. 12th varya, Jndra and Agni are represented 
ns overthrowing ninety cities of which Dasas were the lords (ckim 
pain^purtih). 
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* ,» 
logically connected with one another. Yaj/u or Vatu , 
the "Vedic Wind, is the Zamlic Vco/d or YaUu The Indian 
designations of the Suy, Asum , M-itra, Stir, Stinja and 
Smr, find their equivalents iii the Iranian Ahum , Mithra, 
Hvarc (gen. huro), often* given as Jlrare-Kshaeda, the 
ruling or glorious sun. Corresponding with the Sanskrit 
Ushas, the Dawn, we have the Zaiidic UshaomjJu The 
moon (Chandra )mas of the Veda, is recognized as the 
Aldongh of the Avasta. The A pah or Waters, per- 
sonified in the Vedas, and the Apt pas tin 1 re represented 
as water gods, have as their correspondents, in the 
Avasta, A pa and A ‘thivya* Among the personifica- 
tions of the Veda is Agha* the goddess of evil, cor- 
responding* in some respects (though not with the dual- 
istic notions of Zoroaster) wifji th.e Ahrimrm of the Par- 
sis, or in Zend Anf/hro-Ma-iut/u, the ugl y-mimled or evil- 
minded-one. In the Vedic Vanina (the ovfmv<Uj < } f the 
Greeks) we have, in the idea of boundless heavenly space, the 
correspondent of the V arena of the Avusta. The VishvS-JM- 
vas, spoken of in the Vedas as the Collective gods, and some- 
times as special gods, t lie .Pro lectors of men. correspond, with 
numerical and other modifications, with the A mshds- * 
pmuh and Isads of the Parsis.f The Pitris, or ty pical 

* See* .Note in India Three Thousand Years Ago, p. 72. 

t The Zand word for /.cod is yartae , which means an object 
of worship. It corresponds * exactly with the Sanskrit f, 
yojata, which occurs in the Rag -Veda (Sanhita B. I. oh. iii. h. 
o4, st. 7 ) and which is explained by Siiyana the commentator, by 
yashtavya, and rendered by Rosen sacri* c(*.Mr*tndtui. M. 
Burnouf translate** if: by u digon rpiYm lui oifre lo sacrificed' See 
Journal As jatique, Octobre IS 10. The Z.iml for Amshaapand is 
amesha-$pe7tia . The words of which this name is composed, are 
correctly represented by Eda) Daru (Maujazat-i-Zartliu^it, p. 20/} 
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ancestors often • addressed in the Vedas, correspond with 
the Pars! Faruhars* The Soma, as* a plant, and as 
the fermented juice of a plant, mu«b used in sacrifice, and 
as a deified power delighting god and exliilirating 
man, even to inspiration, stands in the same relationship 
in the Haoma of the Avasta. In the ninth Ha of the 
Yagna of the Pdrsis, Haoma, as a god, is represented as 
teaching Zoroaster that the first person who consulted 
him was Vwanyhho, the father of Yim6, or Jamshid ; the 
second, Athrvya, the father of Thrayetyaono, or Faridun ; 
the third Sam, the father of Urvttkhsyo and Kerepapp6 ; 
and the fourth Paonntsacpo , the father of Zarathmtra, or 
Zoroaster.f In the Veda, most of these concepts appear 
with their own peculiarities. The correspondent in the 
Veda of Yimo , — who with the Iranians was their first or 
ideal mau, the great establisher of their colonization and 
agriculture and pecoricnlture,— is Yama, the Subduer, 
or God of human Destiny, dealing with the human 
race, 'not in its earthly golden age, but in its ultimate 
state beyond the grave .. % The father of Yama, in the 
Veda, is Virashvat, the Viva ny hat or Vicanghfio of the 
Yagna. The wife of Yama, in the Veda, is Yarni the 
wife or sister of Yimo, and (to judge from the Paisi 

* 

by 4 exulted immortals/ [or existences, or saints].” Author’s work on 
Farsi Religion, p. 120. 

* 

* The nominative singular is in Zand, Fravaskis . The noun is 
feminine. The Zand names, or rather denominations, of the Faruhars 
have a figurative meaning. 

/ f Author’s Farsi Religion, p. 400. 

•’ -l * 4 

t See Westergaard on Ancient Iranian Mythology, in J. B. B. K. 
A. S. 1853. 
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♦ . 

Biind6shn6) Jeme or JemctM* Tritayov, Traiiana 
(the adjective form of the same name), is a mythological 
personage of the Vedi associated with Yuma, and, as 
pointed out by Dr- Roth } the correspondent of Th.ray6t~ 
aona. t Kcregaqpo, as shown by the same scholar, has 
also a figurative position in the Veda. NahauaziUsta 

and N abhmcdishtha the son of Manu (It. V* viii. .1,29 

1 

are also remarkable mythical accordances, both in the 
Avasta and Veda.t The form of the hymns of the 
Yacjna and the Yagts of the Avasta, as noticed many 
years ago, has much resemblance to that of the Veda. 
The designations, both characteristic and technical, of 
the priests and worshippers of the Veda and of the 
Avasta often agreed So do the words used in these 
works expressive of praise and sacrifice.! And so do 
some of the common instruments of worship, as the 

i 

*' Dr. Iiotli, to whom wo are greatly indebted for the illustration 
both of the Veda and Avasta, first brought this coincidence to notice in 
thcZ. D. M. G. vol. iv. p. 417. 

+ See Zeitsehrift der Dentschen Morg. Ges. band ii. s. 21 0 ; and 
abstract of Roth’s paper by Dr. J. Murray Mitchell in Journal ofB. B. 
R. A.S. July, 1852. A'thwya, (in Persian All in or Abtin,) as mentioned 
in the passage from the Yacna quoted above, is the father of Thraetyaoyo, 
The patronymic of Tvita, in. the Veda (R. V. i. 7. v. 21) is A'ptya , a 
water ruler. Trita in the Veda fights against the aerial serpent (ah's} 
or enemy, carrying off the cows £ clouds) which would otherwise yield 
their nourishing milk ; and Thraetaona opposes the a$ki-dahak y the 
destroying (earthly) serpent, the author of evil. 

J See Lassen’s Inct. Altherthumskundc, L 51 G. 

If See Farsi Religion by the Author, pp. 226-227/ To the instances 
there given that of the Sanskrit Atharva and the Zand A'thrava, a 
priest, literally a Fireman (ut sup. p. 200), may be added. 

|| Farsi Religion, pp. 208-271 . 
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fflavni of the .Brahmans and the Havana of the Parsis* 
Even the divergency and antagonism of the religion 
of Zoroaster from that of the flishis of the Vedas, 
is in many particulars like that which in the course 
of. speculation and reform might, easily appear among 
a people originally associated together, but after- 
wards following a peculiar religious and social develop- 
ment. The word Dera (or Dcrns), as has often been 
shown, must have been a designation in the original Ira- 
nian race of any Divinity before even the separation from 
one another of the peoples known as Greeks and Romans 
(in whose languages it appears as Otm and Dew ) ; and it 
could only be the peculiar mythological and idolatrous 
application of the term bv the progenitors of the Indians, 
or by the Indians themselves, which led the Zoroastrians 
to employ it as a designation of a Devil. In the Vedas 
the word Aston is applied to Vhe Sun and Fire, in the 
sense probably of Lord or Master ; but the Brahmans, as 
if retaliating against the Zoroastrians, who had applied it 
to their good God, in the form of Aim ra- Mazda, or 
multiscient Lord, made it afterwards the designa- 
nation of a Devil. t Even in many of the hymns of 
the Vedas, the terrestrial enemies of the A'ryas, as well as 
their unseen enemies, are denominated Astons, as will 
immediately appear. In illustration of the connection 
of the Iranians, and A rvas, other circumstances, bearing 
especially on physiognomy, could, if necessary, be 
brought forward. The great fact to be borne in mind 
is, that the A'ryas are first found in India as strangers 

* Compare A i Urey a Bnihmuna, vii. i. 19, with Vandklacl,' fttrg. xiv. 

f See Note iu India Three Thousand If ears Ago, p. 78. 
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I 

and foreigners not fully established in tile land, as will 
still more appear from passages now immediately to be 
adduced from the Rig* Veda. 

In the Rig-Veda, as might be expected from the fact 
that it consists of laudations and sacrificial songs of the 
Gods, no formal and direct information on the early social 
stat^of the Aryan community is to be expected. It is 
only from poetical and historical allusions there occur- 
ring’ that anything can be learned respecting the 
society of their own day or of more ancient times. These 
allusions, however, are pretly numerous, and when com- 
pared together productive of curious and valuable results. 
In collecting the information to he found in the Veda 
bearing on the origin and growth of Caste, it; is necessary 
to look to the Aryan community in two distinct aspects, 
— that which respects its connection with the exterior, 
partly amalgamated, or hostile, tribes with which it came 
in contact, and that which respects its own social condition 
and development. 

The A ryas, we find from the Rig- Veda, though in 
some respects an interesting people, and considerably ad- 
vanced in civilization,* had the pride of race in an ex- 
travagant degree. They were an aspiring, a domi- 
neering, and an intolerant people, with strong antipathies 
of race audreligion,and showing great contempt and hatred 
of the other tribes with whom they came in contact. As 
this pride of race, violence, and intolerance were special 
features of Caste when formally established, it may he well 
IBr us to collect the principal notices which we have of 

their earliest manifestations in the Veda now mentioned. 

* 

u Discriminate O Indra between the A n/a*, and those who are 

* See India Three Thousand Years .Ago, pp. 29-34. 
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ftasyus : punishing those who perform no religious rites (avritin), 
compel them to submit to the sacrifices ; bA thou the powerful, 
the encourager of the sacrificer.” (Rig- Veda, asht !. adh. 4. varga 11.) 

Munificent hero (Iridra), who easily* conqueresfc thy foes, thou 
didst put to flight (under Kufcsa) the Dqsyus in battle. 1 ’ (Ib. i. 5. 4.) 

“ Indra, the invoked by many, attended by the moving Maruts, 
having attacked the Dasyus and tlig Shimyus , slew them with his 
thunderbolt ; the thunderer then divided the fields with his white 
complexioaed friends.” (Ib. 1* 7. 11.)* * 

“ (We invoke Indra) who is the lord of all moving and breathing 
creatures, who first recovered the kino for the Brahman , (the repeater 
of the Brahma or wo rdf), and who slew the humbled Dasyus .” (i. 7.12 ) 

44 Armed with the thunderbolt, and confident in his strength, he 
(Indra) has gone on destroying the cities of the Dasas . O Indra, the 
wise, the fclmnderer, cast thy shaft against the Dasyu, and augment 
the strength and glory of the A'rya ” (i. 7. 1(5.) 

44 Sweeping away the Dasyu with the thunderbolt, you Ash wins 
have bestowed brilliant light upon the Arya.” (L. 8. 17.) 

“ Indra, who in a hundred ways is the protector in battles, in heaven 
conferring battles, has preserved in the fray the sacrificing 
Ary a. Punishing the destitute of rites he subjected the black skin 
to Manu (the A ryan or privileged man.) (ii. 1. 19.) 

44 Destroy, Indra, the tawny-coloured, fearfully roaring Pi&hdchi ; 
annihilate all the Ra/cshasas •” (ii. 1. 22.)}: 

44 Indra, lord of steeds, invigorated by our animating praise, thou 
hast slain those who make thee no offerings, and disturb thy worship- 
pers.' ’ (ii. 4. 17. II) 

•“ Consume, mighty one, the irreligious Dasyu , as a wooden vessel 
is burnt by fire.” (ii. 4. 18.) ’Thou hast disclosed light to the Arya: 

* The truncation of this verse hero given i-> that of Professor II. II. Wilson, which 
I think substantially correct, as Shinty u (\v hi oil* 'may bo translated “destroyer’*, as alter- 
natively in Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, vol.ii. pp. 384), is evidently coupled iuthe Veda, with 
DmyM) used in a personal sense. 

f Sdyana A 'chary a (Mullers Text of Kfg-Veda, i. p. 807 applies Brahmana , hero 
used, to the 14 Brdhmanajdti or Brahman Caste. But this is going too far, on modlfa 
Br&hinanical principles. 

X Here both Pishdckis and Rakshmat ( soon viewed by the Hindus as devils) are 
seemingly spoken of as a people. 

{} Wilsons It. V.ii. r . 168. 
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the Dasyu jhaB been placed at thy left hand. Let us honour those 
who, through thy protection, surpass all their rivals, as the Dasyus 
are surpassed by the A'ryas” (ii. 6. 6.) 

u Encountering the ( Amiris ), carrying off , Dab Inti, he burnt all 
their weapons in a kindled fire^and enriched (the prince) with their 
cattle, their horses, and their chariots.’* (ii. 6. 15.) u Thou hast 
slain the Dasyus , Chumuri and JDhuni, having cast them into sleep : 
thou hast protected Dablu’ti.” (ii. 6. 16.) 

u He (Indra) slew the Dasyus , and destroyed their iron ^cities, (ii. 

6 . 26 .) 

“ Pluck up the JiakshaSj Indra, by the root ? cut asunder the 
middle, blight the summit : to whatever remote regions thou hast 
driven the sinner, cast upon the hater of the (ceremonial) word 
(brahma) thy consuming weapon, (iii. 2. 4.) 

il Having slain the Dasyus , he protected the A rya colour (or race, 
vania) (iii. 11. 17.)* 

“ What do the cattle for thee among the Jilkatas ; they yield no 
milk for the offerings to Soma ; and they heat no fire (for the 
sacrifice); bring (also) the wealth of Pramagandha (the usurer?) 
and subdue to us, Maghavafc (Indra), the vile branch (or stock) of 
the people” ( naiclidshdkam ) . f 

“ Defending him (a poet, kavi >) with thy protection, the guileful, 
impious ( Mdyavanbrahma , (mad against the Brahma) Dasyu has been 
destroyed in the contest for the spoil. With a mind resolved on 

killing the Dasyu thou contest* thou hast swiftly destroyed the 

Dasyus. (iii. 5. 18.) 

“ Indra, O Soma, has slain the Dasyus in battle : Agtii lias con- 
sumed them before the noon.” (iii. 6. 17.) *• 

u Trasadasyuf has bestowed upon many the ancient (gifts) which 
were obtained by the liberal (prince) through your (favour Heaven 

A 

* * See p. J3. 

, fOn this important passage Prof. II. H. Wilson (K. V. iii., p. 86) has the follow- 
ing note The Kikatas are said by Sayana, following Ydska, Nir. vi. 32, to be countries 
inhabited by Andryus , people who do not perforin worship, who are infidels, Nustifcas 
[rather non- Aryans] : Kikata is usually identified with South Bchar, showing, appa- 
rently, that Vaidik Hinduism had not reached the province wh.on this was said ; or as 
Kfkata was *thc fountain head of Buddhism, it might bo assorted that the Buddhist s 
were here alluded to, if it were not wholly incompatible with all received notions of 
the earlier date of the Y&las. w Kikata 1 think, must have been nearer to the earlier 
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and Earth) ; you t/>o liavc given a horse, a son, a weapon, (for the 
destruction of tlie Dasyus, fierce, and foe-subduing,” (Hi. 7. 11.) 

“ Twofold is my empire [says the King Trasadasyu, so called from 
harassing the Dasyus] : — that of all the Kshatriya people, and all the 
immortals are ours ; the gods associate me with the works of Varurm. 
I rule over those of the -human form. ” (lii. 7. 17.) 

“.With the thunderbolt thou hast confounded the voiceless (or 
noseless) Dasyus, thou hast bestowed in battle the speech-bereft foes, 
(iv. 1 24.^ 

“ Indra, the subduer of all, the Ary a (or Lord) leads the Ddsa 
according to his wish.” (iv. 2 4.)f 

u Thou (Indra) art he who hast quickly subdued the Dasyus : 
thou art the chief one who hast given preservation to the Ary a” (iv. 
6. 4.) 

u Make hot the heavens, earth, and firmament, for the oppressive 
race : parent- -oi-showers, consume them everywhere with thy 
radiance, make the heaven and the firmament too hot for the haters- 
of- the- Brahma. Thou hast rendered human enemies whether Das as 
or Ary as easy to be overcome.” (iv. (>. 4 { ) 

“ Glorified by us, he (Indra) bows not down to the robust nor to 
the firm, nor to the persevering (worshipper)* who is instigated by 

the Dasyus Overthrow, on the part of the A'rya, all the Ddsa 

races everywhere. abiding. 5 ' (iv. G. 18-10.) 

tl Thou hast destroyed the hundred impregnable cities of the 
Dasyu Sharnbara.” (iv. 7-3.)§ 

se«its of the Aryas than South Rebar. M. Vivien do Saint-Marlin (Muir’s Texts ii. 
xxii.) thinks that the country of the Kfkajas must probably have been in Koshahi or 
Andh. In rendering the above verse, wo have compared the versions of Prof. H. II . 
Wftson and Mr. Muir with l ho original. 

* “ Andso dasyim amrinah. Anfisa , Say ana says, means nsyarakitdn , devoid or 
deprived of words, dsya, face or mouth, being put by metonymy for thabda, the sound 
that comes from the mouth, articulate speech, alluding possibly to the uncultivated 
dialects of the barbarous tribes.,.. Prof. Miilh-r^Uimorsal History of Man, i. 340) re- 
ferring to this text proposes to separate amsd into a , non, nttsd, the nose, noseless. 
Wilson’s R. V. iii. p 270. 

t fxr rw to Rflmr m lst to zwwh n 
tar «r s Tra' isf# qrwriR srfatTr ^?rfc?<rr 
<ror srrfasr sr^srfarf *nrim n 

§ ** Sharnbara is more usually styled an A sum y and hence it would appear that Dosyn 
and A sura are Kynoiurnous.” Prof. II .11. Wilson R. V. iii. p. 4 14. 
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(t Agni has dispersed the impious, the chattering, faithless, riteless, 
non-sacrificing Pants,* the Dast/us (v. 2. 9.) 

u Thou hast, for the sake ofDabhfti, vanquished the lMsyus 
Chumuri and Dhuni.” (v. 2 *29.) 

* c Put an end to the enmity which divides the Dasyns and the 
A n/ as A (v. 6.4.) 

u Indra and Soma burn the llakshas, destroy them, throw them 
down, ye two Bulls, the people that grow in darkness, blew down 
the mad men, suffocate them, kill them, hurl them away, find slay 
the voracious. Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing 
demon ! may lie burn and hiss like an oblation in the lire ! Put your 
everlasting hatred on the villain, who hates the Brahman [or rather 
brahma , etc.], who eats flesh (raw), and whose look is abominable.”* 
(V. 7. 5.) • 

<( Favour the prayer (Brahma), favour the service ; kill the 
Jlakahams ; drive away the evil.” (vi. ib 1(5.) 

u Tliou, Indra, favourest our rites : thou, satisfies! (by retribution) 
thy revilers ; thou most excellent and powerful lioro, hast smitten the 
Dam in- the middle of his thigh: Let Parvata, our friend Parvata, 
with a powerful stroke, strike Mown from the height the rife less, in- 
human, non-sacrificing, godless (vi. 5. 9-10.) 

“ Thou, Indra, art the friend of the offering, the Lord of heaven ; 
thou overturnest the stable cities ; thou destroy est the Iktryu, ami 
givest increase to Mann, thou Lord of heaven.” (vi. 7. I.) 

u O Indra, object of our praises, let (he godless (<uh i a), whether 
he be an A'rya\ or a Dusyu, who wages war against us, be vanquished 
by us.” (vi i, 8. 11.) 

“ Thou hast for the sake of the A n/as vanquished the Jkm/tft. 
(viii. 2. 19.) 

“ I, Indra, come recognizing and marking the distinction of the 
Dasyu and the A'n/a , (viii. I . i 

“ This person' humbled and subdued the roaring Dana (here viewed 
as an aerial monster) with six eyes and three heads.” (viii. 5. 11.)* 

* In this passage the Hpiritrcl tnuislntiou of Dr. Max Miiller (Last Results of the 
Turanian Researches, p. 344) lias been A closer translation o£ Ike same import 

i s, with the original, given by Dr. John Mnir (Sanskrit texts, ii. 1.0(1 ) 

1 In the pig-Veda, particularly the seventh anl eight Ayhtaks, Ary as hostile to the 
. }vishk> are mentioned as above. 

X Several other passages of this character occur. Sec Muir’s Texts ii. 403, 
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The A'rya has ' been able to measure himself with the Diwyv. 
Indra, the ally of Eijishvan, has destroyed the villages of Pipra, the 
magical ( Afajinu ) Asvra, (viii. 7. 2G.) 

These passages, and others of a like nature winch 
could be adduced, not only bring to notice, in the 
neighbourhood of the early Indian settlements of the 
A ryas, the existence of races different in colour, creed, 
and customs from these A ryas, .but reveal 1;lie deep* 
seated hatred and contempt of these races by the A ryas, 
who delighted to wage war against them on religious 
grounds, rejoiced in their conquest and overthrow, and 
even applied, in the progress of time, their names and 
designations to the imaginary aerial and spiritual beings 
which, in their superstitious imaginings, they believed to 
be in a constant state of hostility to their own persons 
and social and religious institutions. The violent anti- 
pathy and hate of race and religion, thus early manifest- 
ed, have continued to he among the most potent and 
injurious elements of Caste to the present day. The 
Aryas, and the tribes taken by them into alliance, have 
ever nourished and cherished them, particularly as applied 
to the lower tribes of the country, in the different pro- 
vinces of India in which they have been established, 

* It will have been noticed that the prevailing epithet 
of the people, or peoples, to whom in the preceding ex- 
tracts the A ryas are represented as opposed, is that of 
Dasi/a. We have already mentioned what we consider 
the original meaning of the denomination — Genies , those 
of the country,* or Aborigines or Natives. The Iranian 
correspondents of the name warrant us to attach to 
it this meaning. With reference to its peculiar* implica- 
* See above, p. 88. 
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tions, however. Dr- 'Max Muller says, **Dasyu in the 
Veda is enemy-"* The Brahmans, to the present day, 
marking their traditional animus, make it the equivalent 
of dlave and robber. 

Raskhasa, it will also have been seen, is another de- 
nomination given to the tribes to whom the Aryas 
placed themselves in hostility. Etymologically it means 
the “ strong, ’’ the “ powerful,” the “ protecting,” the 
“ gigantic.” As applied to an aboriginal people, it is 
used in the Veda very much as the word Rephahn is used 
in the Hebrew scriptures. By the Aryas it soon had a 
purely mythological meaning attached to it, characteris- 
tic of both terrestrial and aerial “ monsters.” In the 
Shatpatha Bralnnana of the White Yajur Veda the 
Rakshasas are represented as “ prohibited,” that is 
“ prohibited of sacrifice. ”f 

A sura is another denomination given by the Aryas to 
their enemies. It is somewhat difficult to ascertain its 
import. We have already found it used as a designa- 
tion of the Sun, probably in the sense of Lord or Mas- 
ter, its root being possibly as, to be. Perhaps, like the 
word Nay alt (dux) in modern times, it was in this 
sense applied to the aboriginal tribes on account of tlya 
number of their heads of clans* J With the A ryas, how- 

* Comparative Mythology in Oxford Essays, 1850 p. 21. Dr. M . 
with the Persian equivalents in'* his eye says, li It is hardly doubtful 
that the Greek vor-ns represents a Sanskrit title dam-pat i 9 lord of 
nations.” 

t See Weber in Z. D. M. G. iii. 280, sq. 

} The word Nah> the contraction of Nay tile, is the common epithet 
(of respect) used by the lowly Mahara of the Muratha country. 
From the abundance of Ndks connected with the Bhillsofthe Bar id 
jungles, east of Baroda, they are called Ndlcadas. 
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ever, the Asurfis were soon viewed as wicked, malicious 
spirits, as opposed to the Suras, or deities. 

From the references which are*made in the Vedas to 
the power, resources, appliances, and residences of* the 
Dasyus , it is manifest that they were found in no 
contemptible position by th q Ary as when they entered 
India. .The subjection of them by the Aryan required 
time and strength for its accomplishment. 

The state of society among- the A ryas themselves now 
requires our particular attention. In connexion with 
them such questions as the following- occur : — -Do the 
symptoms of Caste, or of tendencies to Caste, appear in 
the A'ryan community as it is first brought to notice in 
the Vedas ? Were Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, 
ShtUlras, and Sankaras then found to exist ? Was a 

m 

diverse creation, — from the head, arms, thighs, and feet 
of the godhead respectively, — then ascribed to the first 
four yf these classes ? Had they a monopoly of their 
occupations and privileges, founded on creation, birth, 
or descent ? Could there be no interchange of classes 
among them ? Were their respective duties prescribed 
to them by alleged special divine regulations ? Did 
legislative impediments, with religious sanctions, exist 
as to their intercommunion and marriage ? Did cere- 
monial defilement follow the accidental or deliberate 
touch of any classes of people ‘with whom they came in 
contact ? Were there any practices, or pretensions, of 
parties among them which had the tendency to originate 
Caste ? 

The following observations, which are merely an ex- 
pansion of what we have said on this subject in a late 
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small publication, will assist us in answering- these in- 
quiries. 

(1 .) The position axpl authority of the Aryan priesthood 
as presented to our view in the Chhandas portions of the 
Vedas have comparatively speaking, but a very limited 
advancement and development. The word Brahman does 
not appear in the Hymns as a fully established generic desig- 
nation of a priest, or of a party belonging to an established 
priesthood. It. thus originated. The word brahma (from the 
root brih (or vrih) to utter, to speak, to make a noise,) 
means prayer ; and it is applied, — as in several instances 
now quoted in connexion with the Aryas and Dasyus, — to 
the ceremonial prayers of the A'ryas, neglected or opposed 
by the Dasyus.* Jn consequence, the word Brahman or 
Brahma in the masculine, came to mean the uttcrer, or 
conductor of prayer, f The Brahmans, it cannot be doubted, 
are represented in the VtMas merely as a profession, •mul 
not as a caste. Not a word is said in these writings about 
their origin as diverse from that of other members <M' the 
human family. They ask no privileges on account of ori- 
ginal dignity or status. They arc in the Vedas principally 
u class of priests, officiating at sacrifices and other reli- 
gious services, along with other specified classes of priests. 
The following arc instances of the ways in which they 
are there brought to notice. “ The chanters chant thee, 
Shatakratu [a name of In dr a], the reciters of the Richas 

* Thus we have, above, the Brahman (the repeater of the brahma 
dr word), p. 9*1 ; the hater of the brahma (or word), p. 95 ; “mad against 
the brahma n (against the usage of the word ), p. 95, etc. 

f See article by Dr. II. Doth on Brahma and the Brahmans in 
Z. I). M. Gr., vol. i. pp. 6(>-8d, and the Abstract of that article pub- 
lished in the Benares Magazine (Get. 1851), by Dr. J. Muir. 
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praise thee, who are worthy of praise ; the Brahmanas 
raise thee aloft like a bamboo pole.”^ “ Thine, Agni, 
is the office of the Hotri, of the JPotn, of the Ritvij , of 
the Ntshtri ; thou art the Agnidhra of the devout, 
thine is the function of the Prashastrj ; thou art the 
Adhvaryu and the Brahma' ; and the householder in 
our dwelling.” f Here are eight kinds of priests men- 
tioned, *of whom the Brahma or Brahmana is the last. 
Even in the highest sense of the Vedas the word Brah- 
man is used merely in a simple official sense, and applied 
to an active class in the community, as when the Brahman 
is mentioned along with the Raj any a, or prince, f 
It was in times later than those of the oldest por- 
tions of the Vedas that, the word Brahma or Brahmana 
came to to be used in the exclusive sense of god-born 
priest. It is not difficult, indeed, as will be afterwards 
seen, to trace the progress of the' Brahman from his Vedic 
profession to his subsequent position as maintained by 
Cast6. From his peculiar position at sacrifices, he was 
often their conductor, — the puro/tita, or foreman, — for this 
is the literal meaning - of the word. This honour he 
shared only with others in the first instance, many of 
whom, as Vishvamitra and his school, belonged to the 
royal race. Agni, the god of lire, the devourer, or re- 

* See Text in Midler’s Ilig- Veda. vol. i. p. 127. Prolessor Wilson 
(Rig- Veda, vol. i, p. 24) reads Brahmanas. In the original here, the 
word is Brahmanah, the plural of Braluua. 

t Wilson’s Rig-Veda, vol. ii. p. 209, with the change of Brahma 
for its equivalent Brahman, as in the . text (Muller, vol. ii. p. 4 Id). 
According to some authorities, altogether sixteen kinds of priests 
shared in the offerings on great occasions. See note in Wilson, ut 
sup., where the authorities are quoted and illustrated. 

h Rig-Veda, i. 7. 27. 
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ceiver of sacrifices, was the purohita of thVgods in the 
sky* ; and it was meritorious for kings to have a Brahma 
or Br^hmana as his correspondent on earth. The office 
of the Purohita and Brahma gradually became hereditary ; 
and the Brahma , as attached to the houses of tire great, 
became of growing consequence, especially in connexion 
with the anointing of kings and their horse-sacrifices, oh 
which they counted much for conquest and progeny. His 
study and learning gradually increased his influence; and 
he was constituted an adviser and counsellor. His sup- 
posed peculiar access to the gods gave him a peculiar 
sanctity. He became a legislator ; and in this capacity 
he soon made himself a god-upon-eartli. Such an exal- 
tation of a human mediator has often, to a certain extent, 
been witnessed in other countries besides India. 

(2.) The writers of the Vedas, who are denorftinated 
Bishi s', or sc-crs or inditers, and who were doubtless. in a 
religious point of view the highest parties in the Aryan 
community, f call for support and countenance on 
account of their occupation and doings, without refer- 
ence to any order in society enjoyed by them.;]: Though 

* Rig-Veda i. 1. 1. et, in mult', toe. 

■f The phrase, “ As the iiislii among the Yipras” (rendered, in tig: 
genitive plural, by if'TfPRf “ the intelligent,” by the commentator 
Mivdbavaehiirya) occurs in the Saina Veda. Author’s MS. of Ma- 
dhava's commentary, part 2nd., fol. 38. Vipra is now a synonym of 
Brahman. It is rendered by iiNrfT, “ intelJigent,” in the commen- 
tary on the Ii ig by Say ana. 

J “ For the donors of (pious) gifts,” they sung, “ the suns shine in 
heaven” (Wilson’s R. V. ii. 17) ; “ the givers of pious donations attain 
immortality ; the givers of (pious) gifts prolong their (worldly) exist- 
ence.” They blamed some chiefs for annoying them, without claiming 
any established status (,ib. ii*. C). 
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these occupations may have been income cases here- 
ditary, in consequence of the establishment of schools 
or classes for committing the Aryan Hymns to memory, 
they were* not confined to one class of the Indian 
people. They were at least from both the kingly 
and the priestly classes of the population. Yisliva- 
mitra, to whom many of the Hymns of the Vedas 
are ascribed,* and who in the Vishnu Parana, — 
one of the most important legendary and traditional 
treatises. of the Hindus, — is represented as one of the 
seven original Rishis of the present system of tilings,')' 
was, as is admitted by all kinds of Hindu authorities, 
originally a Rajnrshi, or a rislii from the rajas, though 
said to be elevated to the Brahmarshi, or Brahman 
grade of rishis, for his talents, acquirements, and observ- 
ances. Jarnadagni, who is mentioned also in the Veda 
as a,Hisln',J — and who, in the ‘later Hindu legends, is 

* J\. g., Rig- Veda, Muller, ii. p. 932, et. scq. 

f Vasishtha, Kashyapa, Atri, damadagni, Gautama, Vishvamitra, 
and Bharadvaja are the seven Rishis, according to Wilson’s Vishnu 
Purana, p. 204. Other lists of the great rishis, are given with 
variations in Mann, and the Puninas, etc. For the age of the 
Pui anas, — which are all posterior to the revival of Brahmanism after 
tlie destruction of Buddhism,' — see Appendix to the Notes of Colonel 
Sykes on Ancient. India. 

| u Vishvamitra is a remarkable person in the traditions of the 
Hindu religion : according to the historical and Paurdnik authori- 
ties, he was originally a member of the Kshatriya , or royal and mili- 
tary caste, and himself for some time a monarch : he was descended 
from h'ushfi, of the lunar race, and was the ancestor of many royal 
and saintly personages, who, with himself were called after their com- 
mon ancestor, KuMkas or Kan 8 hi 'his : by the force of his* austerities 
[sic scribunt Brachmanes], he compelled Brahma to admit him into 
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the father of th& reputed Avatara Parashurama, is repre- 
sented as the nephew of Vishvamitra. From both 
Vishvamitra and Jamadagui, numerous tri has of Brah- 
mans of mixed blood, ‘according to the legends, claim 
descent Many of the Vedie hymns are by authors 
said to be either of the princely class, or to have been 
raised from it to the priestly class.* * 

the Brahrnanical order, into which he sought admission in order to 
be placed upon a level with Vasishtlia, with whom he had quarelled : 
his descent, and the circumstances of his dispute with Vasishtlia, 
are told, with some variation, in the lldmdyana , (ch. li. — Ixv. Schle- 
gei’s edition,) in the Mdhdbhdrata , Vdyu, Vishnu, and Bhmjavata 
and other Puranas : the details of the R&mayana are most ample : 
the texts of the Mig- Veda intimate a general conformity with those of 
the Pvrdnas as to the family designation of Vishvamitra , and to occa- 
sional disagreements from Vasishtha, originating, apparently, in their 
respective patronage of hostile princes : according, however, to the 
heroic poems, the Paninas, and various poems, and plays, these 
two saints were on very amicable terms in their relations ( to the 
royal family of Ayodhyd , or to king Dasharatha, and his son llama P 
Wilson's Rig-Veda, ii, pp. «> IS -319. Neither the chronology nor the 
geography of tlie authorities last mentioned is of much consequence 
in reference to the Kishis, who arc handed about by the traditionisfcs 
ad libitum, both in reference to time and place. 

* Mr. Colebrooke, (As. Trans, vol. viii. p. 393,) long ago, noticed the 
authorship of certain hymns of the Itig- Veda as belonging to roy«pl 
authors, such as Mandhatri, son of Yuvanasliva; Shivi, son Jf 
Ushinara ; Vasumanas, son of ■ Rohidashva; and Pratardana, son of 
Divodaaa. Other hymns of the same Veda are attributed to several 
of the sons of Vishvamitra as Madhuchhanda, liishabha, and Renu ; 
to Ambarisha; to Bharata, the father of Devashrava ; to Medhdtithi ; 
to Nablidga ; to Rahugana; to Vatsapriya, the son of Bhdlandana ; to 
Pai uruva. of the Lunar race of kings; to Vena ; to Sudasa ; to Grifc- 
samada, the son of Shunahotra, but -who afterwards became the son of 
Shunaka ; to Devapi and Shantanu ; and to other princely authors. 
Several of the hymns of the last Ashtak of the Rig- Veda are by 

1 A. 
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(3.) The Rishis and priests received* in marriage the 
daughters of other classes of the community. The 
Brahmans «f the present day are well aware of this fact ; 
hut, in deference to their later 'Shastras, they maintain 
that such marriages were mere indulgences, and con- 
fined to the assumption of one wife of each of the higher 
classes, m addition to those of Brahmanical rank. But 
what will they make ofthe following story, related in 
the Niti-Manjari, of Kakshivat, the author ' of several 
Suktas in the Rig-Veda, whose mother, Ushik, — -it is to 
be noted, — was the reputed daughter of king Anga’s 
slave ? “ Kakslnvat having finished his course of study, 
and taken leave of his preceptor, was journeying home- 
ward, when night came on, and he fell asleep by the 
road-side ; early in the morning Raja Svanaya, the 
son of Bhavayavya, attended by his retinue, came to 

Kavasha Ailusha, said to be the son of a Ddsa y as noticed by Dr. 
Muller (History of Sanskiit Literature, p. 58). A few of the hymns 
of the Kig-Veda are even ascribed to females, real or imaginary, as 
Shachl, the daughter ofPalomana; Sit r add lid, the daughter of Kdma; 
Gorivitf, the daughter of Sale ti ; and Vftk, the daughter of Abhrina. 

On various gottnis , or families, of Brahmans mixed with, or 
derived from, the regal blood, see legendary notices in Wilson’s 
Vishnu Purana, pp. 86U, 405, 448, 457, 454, etc. 

^ Dr. John Muir, in his “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” vol.i. pp. 44-56, 
has given a series of “ passages sufficient to prove that according to 
the traditions received by the compilers of the ancient legendary his- 
tory of India, (traditions so general and undisputed as to prevail over 
even their strong hierarchical prepossessions,) Brdhmans and Ksiia- 
triyas were, at least in many cases, originally descended from one and 
the same stock.” Some of the cases referred to by Dr. Muir are the 
same as those of the parties mentioned in the first paragraph of this 
note. J The historical inference ought not to be pressed beyond the 
bounds indicated by Dr. M. 
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the spot, and disturbed the Brahman’s slumbers : upon 
his starting up the Rdja accosted him with great cor- 
diality, and being struck by his personal -appearance, 
determined, if he was of suitable rank and birth, to give 
him his daughters in marriage. After ascertaining his 
fitness, he took Kakshivat home with him, and there 
married him to his ten daughters, presenting him at 
the same time with a hundred nishkas of gold, a 
hundred horses, a hundred bulls, one thousand 
and sixty cows, and eleven chariots, one for each of 
his wives and one for himself, each drawn by four 
horses.” Kakshivat himself, in the Veda, thus celebrates 
the liberality of his father-in-law : — “From which ge- 
nerous prince soliciting (my acceptance) I, Kakshivat, 
unhesitatingly accepted a hundred nishkas, a hundred 
vigorous steads, and a hundred bulls, whereby he has 
spread his imperishable fame through heaven. Ten 
chariots drawn by bay steeds, and carrying my wives, 
stood near me given by Svanaya ; and a thousand and 
sixty cow's followed. Forty bay horses (harnessed) to 
the chariots, lead the procession in front of a thousand 
followers. The Pajras, the kinsmen of Kakshivat, rub 
down the high-spirited steeds, decorated with golden 
trappings.”* It does not appear that Kakshivat had 
any wives of his own class. The supply whieh he had 
from the chief was more than sufficient. Other instances 
of Rishis and priests marrying the daughters of kings 
are often alluded to.f 

* Wilson's Rig- Veda, vol. ii. p. 14, 17-J8. 

f As tBosc of Chyavana with Sukanya, the daughter of Shary&fci, 
(Wilson's R. V. 1. 130, etc.) and Jarnadagni. with Ucnuku, the daugh- 
ter of Renu. 
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(4.) The term Kshatnya, applied by "the Shastras, or 
Law Books, to the second or warrior class in the 
Hindu community, is used in the Vedas only as a de- 
nominative of a party possessed of kshatra, or power. In 
this sense it is applied to the gods, as to Indra and 
Varuna, and Mitra and Varuna.* In the Vedas, the 
word Kihetrapati, the “ owner of a field,” is the name 
of a person possessed of landed property ; and the 
name Kshatrapati, “ the possessor of power,” seems to 
have been applicable to any party exercising authority 
of any kind or extent. Kshatnya is the equivalent of 
of Kshatrapati. Kshatra corresponds, as noticed by 
Lassen, with the Zend kshatra, which also means im- 
perium, agreeing - with the Greek Kpdroc and etymolo- 
gically referring to the attribute of bodily strength. 
Synonyms of Kshatriya were Vishmpati ox^Vuhampati, 
a master of the people or village community ; Raj, the 
equivalent of the Latin Rex, a king ; and jRqjanya, a 
prince, the derivative of Raj. The kings and chiefs of 
the A'ryasare often praised by the Rishis in the Vedas ; 
hut not a word is there uttered about their emanation 
■ by birth from the arms of the Godhead. It is a great 
'fafct, as noticed by Professor - Wilson and others, that 
“ There are [in the Vedas] indications of Rajas hostile to 

* Even Sayana (Muller’s It. Y. iii. p. 498) views it, as applied to 
the last mentioned gods, as the equivalent of dliana, wealth, and bain, 
power. In the I?. Y. iii. 7. 17, Trasadasya, a royal sage who 
identifies himself with the gods in the fanaticism of his devotion, says, 
mr j|ir ere ww frorcimr sr^rf tp>rr *r: “ i have a twofold 

aov^||gMty, that of all the kshatnya (power), and all the immortals 
are'Jprs." Prof. Wilson gives “ race" as the supplied word, but this 
seemingly on the authority of Say ana. 
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the ritual who would not therefore have belonged to 
the recognized military order.”* The Raj any as, as we 
have just seen, were sometimes Rishis or seers. Even in 
the times of the ritual Brahmanas, to be afterwards 
noticed, they had the privilege of conducting sacrifices 

(5.) In the time of the Vedas, visha (related to realm, 
a house or district f) generally meant people in generalj;.| 
and Vaishya, its adjective, was afterwards applied to a j 
householder or to what belonged to an individual of the. 
common people. The Latin virus and the Greek Stood 
are the correspondents of resha. || Visit a, if applied,! 
sometimes, to the pastoral, the agricultural, and the other ' 
industrial classes of the community, had reference only 
to their immediate occupations, without giving them any 
monopoly of these occupations. In an address to the 
Ashvins in the Rig-Vejla from which we have already 
quoted a text, we find the general interests of the com- 
munity, of the worshi pper, or of the institutor of the 
sacrifice, thus referred to — “ Favour the prayer (brahma), 
favour the service ; kill the llakshasas, drive away the 

* Preface to vol. ii. of Pig-Verb, p. xv. 

| It lias this meaning in Zand also. 

J In l\ig -Veda, ill. 1. 9, Agni is spoken of as the preccder of 
visham rnamtsliindm , human beings. In i ii. 8. 18, he is called vishtiui 
vishpatiy the lord of men. , 

|| Visha ,Was pointed out by Kuhn and Lassen as having this rela- 
tionship. It occurs in the names of many of our own towns, as 
Cxvvenwichy Woolwich, etc., as indicated by Dr. Muller. As noticed 
by the antiquarian . historians now mentioned, it has been preserved 
in the Lifehuanish wieszpatis , lord of the manor. Tati is recognizable 
in the Greek Duma , corresponding with the Latin donuts, 

is used in Sanskrit for a single house or home. 
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evil j favour the pow etjlchatra) ancl favour. the manly- 

strength ;. favour the cow ( dhenu , the representative 

of property) ; and favour the peoplfe (or house, visha ).”* 

* This passage, which occurs in the Rig-VAda, 6th. asht. 3rd. adh. 
16th. varg., is a very important one. The text, omitting repetitive 
clauses, runs thus:— Mr Wll% . • 

a# fsFugi fsrpri ^fii .... ^iflFiiui fsFii Nrfr. (m. s. Rig- 

Veda, of B. B. Royal Asiatic Society.) In the Pada, the words’are 
separated thus m I P3FKT I W | fsr-Trf | ffepT: | ^ \ TOffa I WT I 
Bfaftfr: | . . . jRo 5r*T: | (W: |, the word being to be sup- 

plied after each of the last three words, according to the system of nota- 
tion used. (Author’s MS. of Pada of R. Y.) Sayan a A chary a, the 
commentator, under the caste feeling of later times, identifies brahma 
(prayer) with Brahma m (the man-that-praya, and kshatra (power) 
with Kshatriya , the party-exercising-pow^r, and dhemt , the cow, and 
visha, the people, with the V aishya, tin* party-belonging- to- the-peo- 
ple. This interpretation is not to be wondered at ; hut it is without 
early sanction. The mantra referred to is a favourite one with the 
Br Ah mans ; and, both as in the Rig- V Ada and as in an expanded 
form, it is much used in their more solemn and secret services, and 
this in such a way as to show that originally it dealt with interests 
and not with castes. It occurs in this enlarged form at the com- 
mencement of the Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajur Veda : — 
air ravaar i zji* rr^r%' i-u rfii i ri* u»nr if & 

rsFfi | a:*#*' if u i%ni l rfa®’ if if rfii | Tfs’i 0 ' 

swtf * nr-T# i <rr $ Rf^ i tsh b**b 

(Author’s MS.) This may be thus, translated: — “Maintain the 
prayer , make-it-prosperous to me ; maintain the power , make -it- 
prosperous to me; maintain the food, make-it-prosperous tome;, 
maintain the milk, make-it-prosperous to me ; maintain the wealth, 
make-it-prosperous to me ; maintain the offspring, make-it-prosperous 
to rae ; maintain the herd, make-it-prosperous to me.” S Ay an a, in 
his commentary on this passage, identifies brahma with the Brahman 
caste, engaged for the iustitutor-of-the- sacrifice. Khaim, he makes 
the authority-of-the-hcad-of-a-district.- But the other terms used he 
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interests here occupy the ground which in later times 
belonged to particular ^castes. The unity of the whole 
immigrant race continued marked by the- patronymic 
• name A'rya, to which \vo have often referred. The 
Vaishyas, in the times of the Panda vas of the great War, 
according to the Mahabharata, had considerable influ- 
ence in aflairs of state, as exemplified in the cases of the 
wise Vidur and Yuyutsu. It was only by degrees, and 
after the A'ryas had been settled in the great plains of 
India, that the Vaishyas got special charge of Hocks 
and herds, and agriculture, and merchandise assigned 
to them,*as in the days of Mann ; for the time was, ay hen 
a cowkeeper (jopa, gapala, gosoana*) was a chieftain in 
their community. 

(fi.) The Shudras, though t rented by Manu and Hindu 
legislation in general, as a 1 component (though enslaved) 
part of the Indian community, not entitled to the second 
or sacramental birth, are not even once mentioned in the 
olden parts ol the Vedas. They are first locally brought to 
notice, in the Mahabharata, along with the Abhtras, 
dwelling on the banks of the Indus. f The Abhvras, are 
recognized as in that position by Ptolemy, who denomi- 
nates the district in which they Avere found Abiria ; J 

does not venture to apply to any other alleged castes. In the third 
mantra of the Taittiriya Bralimaxta, the vital -breath, sight, hearing, 
mind, speech, etc., are coupled with the supplicatory verbs, in the 
same way as brahma, and kshatra , evidently showing that matters 
pertaining to the institution of the sacrifice are referred to throughout. 

* This last word is still used as the equivalent of Master. It is 
particularly* applied to classes of religionists. 

f Mahabharata, Bhishma Parva, 305 ( Cal. ed, ii. p. 314.) 

$ Pt-ol. Geo. lib. vii. p. 102. edit. Bert. 
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and their representatives are still seen 'in the A'hirs, a 
class of shepherds and cultivators^ in Sindh, Kachh, and 
lvathi»wad. There are distinct classical notices of the 
Shudras in this very locality and its neighbourhood.* 
“ In historical times,” says Lassen, “ their name re- 
appears in that of the town SuSpoc on the lower Indus, 
and, what is especially worthy of notice, in that of the 
people SvSpoi among the northern Arachosians.* Thus 
their existence as a distinct nation is established in the 
neighbourhood of the Indus, that is to say, in the region 
in which, in the oldest time, the Aryan Indians dwelt. 
They [the Aryans] probably conquered these earlier 
inhabitants ; and it becomes manifest from this circum- 
stance, that it was from the conquest of the other Abori- 
gines in the interior part of the country, that afterwards, 
the name [Shudra] was extended to the whole servile 
caste. This name cannot be derived from the Sanskrit; 
and 'it is to be presumed that the right spelling should 
be S4drw\. If this be correct, it must be sounded Hiidra 
in old Persian; and tin's is confirmed by the statement of 
Megasthenes, that the Indian nations of the 'Yo/nka/ sent 
^auxiliaries to the Persians before the time of Alexander - p 

* Ptol. vii. 1. 01. vi. 20. 3. They are also mentioned by Dionys. 
Perieg. v. 1142, under the name in which passage other mis- 
takes OOCnr, e. g,, for 5* /^ttroj vaucvQi Sapirtt xct] To^iXoj «vr)p‘ s, <i 

e<7rl y t Ttrtnxi % <pv>.cc 1 Itvkxvta.'v. ^sr iro vf 5c A* 0 Jvu.ro t» Otgamyres l etgyag/Sect 

MOV.™, x. r. x. must be read, Tx&Xot, or, according to the variant 

reading, £**%<», and 

I [Yet, 'the Brahmans connect the word Shudra, with Shushrushd , 
service, though they get no real etymological help from this coinci- 
dence.] 

J Strabo xv. 1 G. p. G87. By Steph* Byz, They are dis- 

tinct from the 0£y5fd*sn» called in Sanskrit Kshudraka. Indisclie 
Altertluimskunde, vol. i. p. 799-800. 
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The extension of fchemarne Sliudra to the enslaved and 
servile classes of the country conquered by the Ary as, 
in contradistinction to* the more independent and more 
cordially hated tribes, such as the Chandalas., ^Am- 
bashthas, etc., etc-, must have occurred gradually* 
Some of the Sliudras, and some of the more indepen- 
dent. tribes in the interior land, 1 am inclinetf, with 
others, to think, may have spoken a dialect not very dis- 
similar to that of the A'ryus, and may have been the 
descendants of a prior Aryan immigration.* There seems 
to have been some hesitation in the Aryan community 
about the actual religious position to be given to the 
Sliudras. In the time of the liturgical Brahmanas of the 
Vedas to be afterwards noticed, they were sometimes ad- 
mitted to # take part in the Aryan sacrifices, f Not long 
afterwards, when the conquests of t he Aryans were greatly 

* Many of the names of the Dasyus and other enemies of the 
A'ryaa seem to have an Aryan meaning. There are many words cur- 
rent in the northern family of Indian languages which appear to be 
more cognate with the Sanskrit than immediately derived from it. 
This remark is not intended to oppose the belief, also continued by 
the state of the Indian languages, that most of the tribes which en- 
tered India before the A'ryas must have been of Scythian or Turania.iv 
origin. Of the Scythian immigrations, two at least, of extensive 
character, are marked. by the differences in the Scythian words of the 
northern and southern families of languages. 

f Roth, in Zeilsehrift of the Germ. Or. Soc. vol. i. p. 8f>, and Weber’s 
translation of the First Adliyayn of the Shatapatha-Br&hmanu, also in 
that Journal. In this Br&lunana there occurs a remarkable passage 
respecting the call of the sacrifices, to this effect : — “ If the sacrifice r 
be a Brahman, it is said, Ehi Come! if he is a Vaishya, then it is 
Ar/ahi, Come hither ! with a Eajabandhu [a transposition of y the 
Vaishya and Rajanya having occurred] it is Adrava, Run hither ! 
with a Shudra it is Adrcrva, Run hither !'* 

15 
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extended, and they formed a settled #tate of society among 
the affluents of the Yamuna and Ganges, they were de- 
graded to the humiliating and painful position which they 
occupy in Manu.* There is no' mention of any Sankara, 
or Mixed, Castes in the Vedas. 

(7.) In the time of the Chhandas of the Vedas, the 
idea of the god Brahma, from whose head and arms and 
thighs and feet the four original castes of the Hindus are 
held to have been derived, was neither developed nor 
formed. Brahma , as a member of the Hindu Tiiad, 
and as the parent of the races of man, is no god what- 
ever of the Vedas. Brahma, in the neuter gender, in the 
Vedic language, as already mentioned, means prayer ; 
and Brahma, in the masculine, means “ he-of-prayer.” 
A qni, the god of fire and sacrifice, is the Erahn^a, the god 
of prayer, and the Vrihaspati, Brihaspati, or Brahmanas- 
paii, the lord of prayer, throughout the Rig-Veda.f 
Though he is called Vishpati, Vishdmpati, and Mana- 
saspati, the lord of men ; Vaixhvanara, the sovereign of 
all beings; am] Jit fared has and Vedhas Shashvala, the 
inspector of men and the constant inspector, as practically 
^useful to man in his person and social life, and as the 
constant consumer of sacrifice and offerings, he is also 
spoken of as “ the Son of Heaven and Earth,” as well as 
their parent, and was both a derivative god and a Creator, 
when the early Suktas were composed. J A desire to have 
a separate god for prayer, besides the gods of material 
nature and energy the ancient deities of the Vedas, begins 

* See above, pp. 46-50. 

t b)r. Roth thinks that all the pati gods are the result of reflec- 
tion and of later invention. 

t Rig- Veda, 3rd. Asht. 1st. adh. s. 19. 
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to he apparent in ihese writings as they advance; and for 
this god, Agni, in his function of Brahma, was selected. 
The Brahmans ultimately recognized Brahma as a distinc- 
tive metaphysical god, and introduced him to public notice ; 
but, however much they themselves contemplated him, 
they did not succeed in thoroughly establishing his wor- 
ship among the Indian people. It is well kuovfti that 
there is only a single temple dedicated to his honour in the 
whole of India.* To account for his uujwpulurity, it is 
feigned, in the later Shastras, that he is labouring under 
u curse from the god Shiva, who even went so far as to 
cut oil’ one of his heads for his immorality !f Brahma 
(the divine thing Brahma or Soul) is an invention of the 
ideal Vedanta, a system of Pantheism long posterior to 
the Vedas, and really designed to supersede them under 
the assumed name of the “.Aim” or “ End” of the Vedas. 

( 8.) The doctrine, or incident, or system, of ceremonial 
defilement; by touch, or by eating or drinking, — by -which 
the existence of Caste is particularly marked in the present 
social and religious life of the Hindus, — is not recognized 
in the Vedas in a single instance. It is impossible that it 

* I’li is is at the Pokhar ( Pmhkara) lake near Ajmer. Tod’s Raja- 
sthan, vol. i. p. 774. Even this temple, I found when visiting it, to 
be under the care of devotees, and not that of the regular priesthood. 

f Author’s First Exposure of f Hinduism, p. 42. In the 3rd asht. 
8th adh. and 10th varg. of the Big- Veda, Agni is spoken of as having 
four horns. These Sayana erroneously makes the four 
Vedas, the collection of which did not exist when the Suktas were 
composed, and Muhidhara, the four officiating priests (thellotri, Udgfl- 
Iri, Aclli vary u, and Brahma) ; but; M. Langlois, with much probability, t 
makes then! the lour sides of Agui’s eastern fire-pit, in which the myth 
of Brahma s four faces may have originated. 

t This is the etymological meaning of Vedanta , from Veda and an fa. 
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should not, in some form or other, have been alluded to in 
these productions. Had it existed \vhert they were formed. 

Caste, in the sense in which it exists in the present day, 
we are more and more persuaded, was altogether unknown 
among the ancient Aryas, though doubtless, like other 
eonsociated peoples, they had varieties of rank and order 
and occupation in their community. A Panchalcshiti, 
and panchajana (pentad) are occasionally mentioned in the 
Vedas*. Say ana A'charya says these expressions refer to the 
four varnas (colours or castes) and the Nishadas treated as 
outcasts, or to the Gandharvas, Pitris, Devas, Asuras, and 
llakshasas, as explained in the Nirukta. But Professor 
Lassen properly observes that neither of these explana- 
tions is admissible,! - Kshili, as he remarks, is applied in 
the Veda to men in general and charshani, its synonym, 
is derived from risk to plow. The Nishadas (etymologi- 
cally the “ settled” Aborigines, hut applied to races distinct 
from. Hie Aryan) were then unknown, laven when they 
came into notice, they remained exterior to the Aryan 
state. Jana signifies a. person ; panchajani, in times 
later than the Veda, an assembly office men; and panchu- 
jatuna, a chief of five men. “ It is probable,” Lassen 
-a ids, “ that the oldest social communities consisted onlv 
of five families.” That PanchaksMli and panchajana 
signify an aggregate of five men, is evident ; but wliat the 
members of the aggregation were, it is now almost impos- 
sible to declare with certainty. Megasthenes speaks of 
various municipal and military Pentads as existing among 
the Indians in his day. J Many aggregations of five per- 
* It. V. iv. 2. 5. • • 

t Inflische Altlicrtliumskuadc, vol. i. p. 790. 
t Megasthcues in Coiy s Ancient Fragments, p, 220, et. se<j. 
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sons or parties are at present recognized by the Hindus.* 

In virtue of the remarks which we have now made, 
and proofs and illustrations which we have now brought 
forward, we hold that Oaste in the ancient Vedic times 
was no systematic institution of the A'ryas. The opinion 
of Dr. Max M filler, the editor of the Rig- Veda and 
the most competent judge i:i the case, is entirely in 
accordance with that which we have ventured to express. 
In a Review of Muir’s Texts in the London Time's, lie 
has the following passage: — “Does Caste, as we find it 
in Manu and at the present day, form part of the reli- 
gious teaching of the Vedas \ We answer with a decided 
‘ No.’ There is ng authority whatever in the Veda for 
the complicated system of castes, no authority for the 
offensive privileges claimed by the Brahmans; no 
authority for the degraded position of the Slmdras. 
There is no law to prohibit the different classes of the 
people from living together ; from eating and drinking 
together; no law to prohibit the marriage of people 
belonging to different castes ; no law to brand tile 
offspring of such marriages with an indelible stigma. 
All that, is found in the. Veda, at. least in the most anci- 
ent, portion of it — the Hymns — is a verse, in which it is* 
said that the four castes, the priest, the warrior, the 
husbandman, and the serf, sprung all alike from 
Brahma. Europeans are able to show that even this 
verse is of later origin than the great mass of the 
Hymns.” f 

* See MoloswortlTs MaiVdiJ Dictionary under the compound, 

The A'rya varna (or colour) is spoken of as a unity in Uig-Veda, 
•3rd a slit. 2. 5. 9. 

f The Times, 10th April 1858. 
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The verse here referred to by Dr. *M idler was first 
brought to notice by Colebroolte. It occurs in the 
Purusha Suhia, or Hymn of the' Primeval Male, trans- 
lated by him in his Essay on the Religious Ceremonies 
of the Hindus.* It has been quoted aftd translated by 
Burnouf, in his introduction to his translation of the 
Bliagatnta Puranaf ; and lately it has been literally 
and correctly rendered by Dr. John Muir, whose version 
we here introduce, with the text subjoined, that a pro- 
per estimate of its bearings on the subject immediately 
before us may be formed. 

“Purusha lias a thousand heads, a thousand eyes , a thousand feet. 
Everywhere pervading the earth, lie overpassed a space often lingers. 
2. Purusha alone is this whole [universe], which has been, and is 
to be. He is the lord of immortality, that which expands by nutri- 
ment. (?) 3. So great is his glory ; and Purusha is greater than 

this.' All creatures make a fourth of him ; three-fourths ofliim (are) 
immortality in the sky. 4. Purusha with these three parts mounted 
upwards ; a fourth of him was again produced here. He then diffused 
himself everywhere among things animate and inanimate. 5. From 
him sprang Viraj ; over Viraj was Purusha: being born he extended 
himself, and (produced) the earth and corporeal forms. (J. When 
the gods offered up Purusha in sacrifice, the spring was its clarified 
butter, summer its wood, and autumn the offering. 7. This victim, 
TSmisha, born primeval ly, they immolated on the , sacrificial grass ; 
with him as their oblation the gods, Sad hy as, and Risliis sacrificed. 
8. From that universal oblation were produced curds and clarified 
butter, lie produced the animals of 'which YAyu is the deity, both 
wild and tame. 9. From that universal sacrifice were produced 
hymns called rich and sdman , the metres and ynjus . 10. From that 
were produced horses and all animals with two rows of teeth, cows } 
goats, and sheep, 11. When they formed (or offered up) Purusha 
into how many parts did they divide him ? What was k is mouth ? 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 251 and Mis. Essays 1 p. 167-8. 

f Burnouf s B. P. i. cxxiii. 
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What were his arms £ What were called his thighs and feet? 12. 
The Brahman was his niouih ; the Rdjam/a was made his arms ; that 
which was the Vaixhya was leis thighs ; the Shi'idra sprang from his 
feet. 18. The moon was produced from his mind (Manas J ; the .sun 
from his eye ; Indra and Agni from his mouth ; and V&yu from his 
breath. 14. From his navel came the atmosphere"; from his head 
the sky ; from his feet the earth, from his ear the four quarters : so they 
formed the worlds. 15. 'When the gods in performing theiwsacrificc 
bound Purusha as their victim, there were seven trenches (round the 
altar), and there were made thrice seven pieces of fuel. 16. With 
sacrifice the Gods worshipped the sacrifice : these were the first rites. 
These great beings attained to the heaven where the gods, the ancient 
yas, reside.”* 

e?f 5 i 5 figr 'wtt. at^rar: a?mta i a f Tr^qfqgrsTfaai i 

IHjigcT trraf af at qw a -4 1 aaraqa- s&srrar qq§rarfafr?fa ||\|| 
ferraa aaTarfariqr ‘sqrqfsrqaa-. 1 qrfRq iwr aqrra raqrqRqraq ferfrii 
II ^ || fqTT't srqf qrrq: qrfRqqr a'Rja: aarrqw sqnrraa ^rsrara- 
sra 1 ajftf ii a || cRfiir f-Trr^3rr?/d (war arfa I aarefr. »rarr<:«Rr 
Tamara aar jc.- ii M . H q;? jara ?f-Ri srqrqsraapra | tost sRqrara 
arai afar ra; sref ?rf:||S||aqa aefa 4 raa ara aaa; Ida aar 
aqaa ar--qr am*rq n * || a»ara aara a#a: a'aa gasw | q 4 
qaraar qiwra nxm? aRqraa 11 /. l| asara a-tja ara.- ararra 
arai^l aaifa arac a*arf qaaRaraaraa 1 1 «. || awnaar aaraa aar 
ar aarra; l arfra afar aarrq; aarrsarar araraq.- II \° || qraca sqaa-. 
arraar wrarma I 5# i%aar at arf arrw qrar a^trar 11 vv 11 arsrqRq* 
ajjrarafa *rrf u*r*P- fa= art? aa %q: agraf ^ 9 iaraa HUUl 
aaaraaar araaahaar araraa 1 #ara s'aarfira anara arararaaiK^li 
artqr ararf Marta 4r4r ahaaaaa | araf wafasrarara aar 4 arraqr- 
<aa^ 11 vv 11 arrRaraa afe^a: far': arr afa«r: far: 1 aara^; asf 
a»arar arwa aaa aar || i> || afa asr asra’a aaRarfa aarr°r aaar- 
^?rea | arrar^ afrara.- aaa aaaV trrwr: araaar: u i£ || 

* The text we take from the MS. of the B. Ii. R. A. S., which on comparison we find, 
except in two letters, agrees with that ot Burnout, which was made from the same 
original copy, that of Colonel Shortrede. 
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Dr. Muller has lately well illustrated* his own remark, 
that Europeau critics are able to show that this passage 
of the Vedas is of “later origin 'than the great mass of 
the hymns.” In his History ,of t Sanskrit Literature he 
thus writes respecting it : — “ There can he little doubt 
that it is modern both in its character and in its diction. 
It is full of allusions to the sacrificial ceremonials, it uses 
technical philosophical terms, it mentions the three sea- 
sons in the .order of Vasanta, spring, Grishina, summer, 
and Sharad, autumn, it contains the only passage in the 
Rig-Veda where the four castes are enumerated. The 
evidence of language for the modern date of this composi- 
tion is equally strong. Grishina, for instance, the name 
of the hot season, does not occur in any other hymn of 
the Rig- Veda ; and Vasanta also, the name of spring, 
does not belong to the earliest vocabulary of the Vedic 
poets. It occurs but once more in the Rig- Veda (maud. 
161. G.”) Dr. Muller brings down this hymn to the time 
of making the filial collection of tipi Rig- Veda Sanhita, 
“the work of the Mantra period,” to which he gives the 
date of 1000-800 before Christ. He does not eawy it 
lower, because of allusions to it in the Brahmanas, and 
"because it lias found a place in the collections of the Va- 
jaseyins and Atharvans* That it cannot be carried 
higher than this is obvious, not only from the eonsidera- 
tions above referred to, but from the distinction (recognized 
by it) in the Veclic “hymns called the I licit , and Sdman, the 
metres (Chhandas) , and the Yajus ,” which seems to indi- 
cate the existence of an artificial division at the time it 
originated of the Vedic material, at least for conventional 
sacrificial purposes. 

2 * Muller's Hist. Sans. Lit. p. 572. 
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In regard to Ike meaning of - the Purusha Sukta we 
adhere to the judgment which we have elsewhere expressed 
upon it. “ The supporf which even it gives to -the system 
of caste is of a very limited character. The passage in it 
which approximates the subject is the following — ‘ When 
they produced Puruslia [perhaps equivalent to / when 
Purusha was produced’] into how many portions did they 
separate him ? What, was his mouth ? What were his 
arms ? What were pronounced his thighs and feet ? The 
Brahman was his mouth ; the Rajanya (prince) was made 
his arms ; the Vaishya was his thighs ; and the Shudra 
sprang from his feet.’ This occurs in a composition which 
is both metaphysical and figurative ; and it probably ex- 
presses an idea originally of this character : — The Brah- 
man, as the expositor of the will of God, conceived of as 
an enormous male, and the recipient of the gifts and 
offerings made to the divinities, was I lie mouth of this 
male ; the Rajani/a , the prince or warrior, the instrument 
of offence and defence, was the arms of litis male; the 
Yaisfn/a, as the cultivator of the soil, and the original 
possessor of its wealth, was the thighs of this mule ; and 
the Shudra, or slave, as the lowest member of the -body 
social, was the feet of this male. All litis is dearly meia- 53 * 
physical and metaphorical, though afterwards it was viewed 
as historical and dogmatic.”* For the system of caste, it 
is now obvious, there is no legitimate warnfrit in the great 
hymn collection of the Rig- Veda. 

* India Three Thousand Years Ago, pp. 11 45. 

Dr. Muir, illustrating the Purusha Sukta, properly says : “ It is 
only the Shudra who is here said to have sprung from the feet of 
Punisha. In a hymn of this allegorical and mystical character, it 
cauuot be assumed that the writer intended to represent it as a 

16 
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Nor is such -countenance of Caste to be found in. any of 
the olden portions Of the other Vedas, which are all taken 
from what is properly (lemauinahsfhy Dr. M idler the w o no 
genuine collection, the so-called Rig- Veda, or the Veda 
of praise.”* 

The first of these derivative Vedas is the Sdma , the 
whole wf whose texts, with few exceptions, as already hint- 
ed, have been actually found in the Uik, especially in the 
eighth and ninth mandate. f It is not to he expected, con- 
sequently, that much light should he cast by it individually 
on the social state of the ancient ATyas, even though it 
should he admitted, as thought by Dr. Muller, that the time 
of its construction falls within that of the IJrahmanas, — 
between 800 — (500 years before Christ, We notice a few 
things which have struck our attention when going over it 
in connexion with the subject before us. 

The god Brahma is distinguished in one place both from 
Agni, the god of tire, and Vrihaspati, the lord of prayer. J 
A pre-eminence among the gods is in one other place at least 

historical fact, that the four di /'brent classes sprang- from different 
parts of Purusha’a body ; any more than that he desired to assert, 
as literally true, what ho has stated in verses 1<> and H ; that 1 the 
-■moon was produced from his miutK the sun from his eye, Jndraand 
Agni from his nuwth, and VYiyu from his hrcalJC Ac. Ac. &c. In fact, 
the Yajur Veda alleges that Abiyu came forth from his ear; and 
bo contradicts tli e Pig-Vedaf’ Texls 4 i. 10. 

* Review in Times, 10th April, ] 808. 

*}■ As the Sam a does not make quotations from the last hymns of the 
Itik, it has been inferred by Weber and others that its pieces had boon 
arranged before the completion of the Pig- Veda collection : but Dr. 

]M 'filler (Anc. Sans. Lit. p. 427.) attributes both its collection and that 
of the Ibg-Veda to the Ilriiluuami period. See Muir's Texts, ii. 20o. 

J Ben ley's Text of Santa Veda, p. 10. 
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ascribed to him, no doubt because he is viewed as the lord 
of sacrifice* In the passage last referred to, the Rishi is 
mentioned as the imukcfl one among the Vipvm , or intel- 
ligent; while in another tlie Vtpra is denominated the in- 
strumentality, or agent, of the sacrifice, f tims intimating 
that the designation was being applied distinctively to an 
officiating priest. Several passages in the Santa in* which 
the word lira lima, used as a human conductor of prayer or 
sacrifice, are tab on from the Kik, need not be hero noticed. 
The human Brahma is spoken of, in one place, as the master 
of (holy) seasons, and the Brahmans as praising Jndra 
in hynnis.f The designation Brahma seems from this 
to have been about this time coming into use as a gtyierio 

* This is in a curious at! dress to the sacred Saint v, the genius of 
ardent spirits : — 

fit*}': TTT FHnT iTf-lf 5fR7r Mr 3fR7r ffizq T: | 

sTKarirsrficTr mw 3riw*r srMr nfomt n 

srsrr % trar ttf: FFFrurTr'TTrnrufrfF mim i 

51 .fr jpjp’re? trr-m'Mr-jr •> upt: <>tr fl 

Sriiua Veda, 2nd part, iii. 0, fhevensoifs Text p. 77, J ienleyVa 81. 

Soma is pmv, the generator of intellect, 1.1 ic generator of Jim heavens, 
the generator of fir**, the generator of the sun, the generator of 
ludra, and the generator of the earth, the generator of Vislmu — SomV,* 
when sound mi 'T it. goes to its holy place, (is) Brahma among the gods, 
the high-one among the poets, the hishi among the YipraS, the 
hawk, among the rapt ores, the Imihiloe among horned animals 
and the sword among cleavers. 

1 fW vwr : * c htma, ii. 0. (Benfey, p. 120.) 

i w <T&r q mm hr Wf w m i| 

hr r-nr at 11 

vS/mia Veda, part 1st, v. 0.2. Si evensong Text p, oS, ilenfeyh,, 
P, 10. Compare Ma.dhava\s Comment, sub. loc. 
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term for a priest. Nothing of a peculiar character occurs 
in the Sam a applying either to the Raja or the Vis/m. 

The. second of the derivative Vedas, the Yajiis or Yajur, 
as already mentioned, exists in two forms, the Black 
and the White.* They are partly in prose and partly 
in verse, the poetical portion being generally that which 
is takes from the Rik. Exclusive of their texts from the 
Rile, they appear, in their liturgical directions especially, 
very like the Brahmanas,to the era of which, as collections, 
they belong. They indicate the assumption of Brahmani- 
cal pre-eminence, but in the face of opposition from 
certain portions of the Indian community. 

In.tbe Black Yajur Veda, the Brahma, and K&hatra arc, 
(with the Snpraja (the good population), and Ruyasposha 
supporting wealth), recognized as distinct interests, in 
prayers several times used.f The predominance of the 
Brahman in sacrifice is set forth throughout this collec- 
tion, at least of the portions of it which have been print- 
ed- Social distinctions arc recognized in it, as those of 
the Brahma ; the Raj am/ a, prince ; the Mahisht, the 
wife of an anointed king ; the Barivrihli, according to 
the commentator Madhava “the unloved wife of a king” 
■(concubine?); the Sc mini , general; the Suta 9 charioteer; 
tl w ( rvdmani , villager ; the Ksfiatta, the “guardian of the 
females ; the Sangmhitd, the treasurer ; the Bhdgadtujha , 

* St-o above, p. 71. Tn the text of the White Yajur Veda, ably 
edited by Dr. Weber of l>erlin, there are 4045 lines. Dr. W. gives 
us also the text of the commentary of Mahldhara, the Shatapatha 
Jhnhmana, and the Shrauta Sutras ot Katyayan, and Extracts from 
the Commentaries of Ivarka and Yajnikadi'va. 

t Taitiinya Saniiihi of Y. V. i. o. 1 ; 1. 0. 6. (Roer and Cowell’s 
ed. vol. i. pp. 415, lb 2.) 
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the collector (of the king's portion, said by the commen- 
tator to be the sixth part) ; the Aksktwdpa, |he player at 
dice.* But these are probably principally designations of 
parties in public office.. The commentator speaks of 
them as the recognized supporters of the kingdom.f An 
appropriation of the gods is thus made in recognition of 
certain orders of the community. “ Brihaspati is<he god 
of speech ; Jndra, of chiefs; Mitra, of the truthful ; Va- 
rum of the religious”; and “ Soma of us the Brahmans. 
Brahmans and Ksbatrivas are viewed as distinct, in eon- 
nexion with the colour of the beasts used in a certain 
sacrifice.^ 

In the White Yajur Veda the information bearing on 
our subject is such as the following: — 

In this Veda the Brahma and Kshatra are coupled 
together in the worship of Agni, and in other connexions 
as in the Black Yajur Veda.|| The Brahman is men- 
tioned as an object of reverence with ancestors and 
risbis,1 Indra (the thunderer) is declared to he the hold 
and support of the Kshatra ** while lie is also set forth 
as the god of the Kshatra and the princedom. Soma 
(so often addressed in sacrifice) is declared to be the 
god of the Brahmans, ft as in a passage from the Sam«* 
Veda already referred to. The different functions in 
the community of the Brahman and Kshatra arc thus in- 
directly recognized. Salutations are given to the K.sh(:~ 
.trapati , pro pr ie tor of fields ; to the Sula, bard or cliario- 

* TaiUarfya Sanlula, i. 8. 9. f S. Y.*V. i. 6. 40. 

f Roar & Cowell’s lid. vol. ii. p. 105. »* S. Y. V. 1. 9. 8. 

| Taitt. H. of Y. V.; 8. 10. ff Sliukla Yajur Veda 1. 9. 19« 

§ Taittiriya Sanlula of Y. V. ii. 1. 2. 

|| Slink la Yajur- Veda, i. 1. 18 ; i. 5. 26. 
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tecr ; to the Taskarapati, probably master of a subj ugated 
tribe ;* to tjjte Ku lluncha pat i, “ inhabiting mountainous 
regions” ; to the bearers of bo\v% and arrows ; to the 
Shvapati, or master of hounds to the Vratapati, “ the 
master of a multitude to the Send and Senani , to the 
army and the leader of the army ; to the Sangrihita, 
treasurer; to the Tahsha, carpenter, and Rnthahara, 
the coaehmaher ; to the Kvlitla , the potter, afid Karmavu, 
the worker in the coarser metals ; to the Nishdila, aborigi- 
nal settler; j‘ and to other parties recognized as classes in the 
community.! The Brahman is spoken of as endowed 
■with the knowledge of Brahma ( b-rahmavarehast ) and 
the liiijanya, as possessed of bravery (x/uira).^ 

Even more distinctive notices Ilian these of tbe varied 
and numerous classes of Indian society occur in this 
White Vajur Veda. They are found in connexion with 
the most mysterious rite of Hinduism, that of the Pnrvshu- 
■mvilha, or sacriiice of Puruslta, nominally the god 
Prajapati. A whole Adhiiya, or section is devoted to 
them,jj in which the parlies are brought forward, or con- 
secrated, as typical representatives of the multitudinous 
objects recognized in the Purushnmcdha. A few of these 
•parties are mentioned, also, in the Shatapatha Brahmana 

* In Wi Lords Sans. Did. Task;; i a is rendered 1 >y u thief, robber. 1 ’ 
MahiYlhara in bis commentary on rbe # Sbnl;la Ynjp. 11 * Veda attaches a 
similar meaning to the wold. Weborls ed. i. p. 497. 

f Mnlmlhara views the Aishada.s* as mountain Bhillas, eaters of 
flesh. Weber’s Text. i. p. 500. The word Nishuda, as shown by 
Lassen, means the settled. 

X SI Hilda Yajur Veda. i. 10. 1 8-26. 

§ Slmlda Yajur-Voda, ii. 22. 20. (Webers cd. p. 703.) 

|j SI mk la Y a j in*- Veda, adh. 30. (Webers ed. i. p. 841-848.) 
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of the Yajur Veda;* and with variations they all occur in 
the Taittiriya Rvahmana of the Black Yajur Veda.f in a 
passage which, as farts I know, has not yet attracted 
the attention ol’ Emopoais. 

The importance of the Adliyaya of the White Yajur- 
Veda, now mentioned, in the illustration of ancient Indian 
society requires its quotation in full. 


]. % Brahman d 

Brahmayam, 

... for (he '!’« rah nm 

a Brdhman. 

2 Kshatrdya 

Udjanyam, 

... for the K sdial rn, .. 

a. Prim a. 

o Marudhh fjo 

] 'a i shy ant , 

... for Tillage, 

a Vcishya. 

4 Tapase 

Shit dram, 

... for Toil, 

i\ Shialra 

5 Tama sc 

T«skaratn, 

... for Dnrkuo.ss, 

:i 7 h hf. 

(> Kd ruled ya 

1 ' < r liana m . 

... for Ilclli/.lnics;;, ... 

a Mnrdi n r. 

7 Papmand 

I\ Ilham, 

... for Sin, 

a fftnarh. 

8 A ’ferny a ya 

A if oy inn , 

... for J)ist.K^(?) ... 

an A yof/ara. 

0 Kdutdya, 

Posh eh a I inn. 

... for l.usl, 

n 

10 AdkruAddya ... 

]\Idyud,ha.in , 

... for groiit-’M ’onming 

a Mdyadhtt. 

11 Nriltaya 

Sit tain, 

... for Dancing, 

a Sfrta. 

12 (\ tiny a 

S ha Hits ha w, 

... for Singing . 

an Ar/ttr. 

Yd J )h ar tilt hj a ‘ .. 

Sakfutchavtim, 

... for Duty (or lirVi- 

m i. . 1 itamlan Pan. Pit c 



gion) 

St.ntoynyuc . 

H NarishUmyai ... 

Bhimalam, 

... for IbuMnek. 

v. ! rlyhtfni parson. 

1/3 Xarmdya 

J hh ham, 

... for Amusement, ... 

an Orator. * 

10 11 a st nj a 

Kdri at , 

... for J/A tighter, 

an .1 rPjirry. 

17 An middy a 

Sh'/shokhttm, 

... for Joy, 

a fsom r-qi' imnint. 

IS Pramadd 

Katwiripatram, 

... for .Pleasure*, 

a Son- i-f'-nn- umn ar- 

10 Mddhdyai - ... 

Jlattuthd) am, 

... fen- Intelligence, ... 

rtctf-yirl 

a Char><U -Maker. 

20 hhdirythja 

Taks/nlnam, 

... for I iruiio Hs, 

a ( ’a rp< nUr. 

21 Taptisc^ 

K yahi/ani, 

... for Labour, 

a J 'otter , 

22 \ taydyai 

Kami dram. 

... for .1 aggie rv, 

a filar!: smith. 

2d llnjidya 

Maui kd rain. 

... lor TicaUts, 

a Aomrih.y. 

21 >7 mb he. 

1 tt pain. 

... for A»f o icion. ii'. s 

a Starry. 

25 Ska racy dy a ... 

, Ishn/nirotn, 

for Shooting, 

a Maf:.(‘y~t>/ aryoirs 

20 fldtyai 

DUan i ah X i ram, 

... for Armour, 

a M a h or- of- bo it's. 


* Atlhaya, xiii. 

•j* Tuittnfya. Braltmana of tm: Krishna ^ ;ijur-\ tMa, ill. iol. 40 -42 
of Author’s MS. 


% The number* here given are not in tin; Veda. 

§ We have had fapasn already (in No. 4). The Tail Ur iy a i'rahmana has here Shr/mt.w 
neaning also “ for labour.” 
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27 Karmand 

Jydkdram , 

for Activity* 

a Maker-ofbow - 
strings. 

28 DUhtdya 

liajusarjam, 

for Fortune, 

a Ropemaker . 

29 Mriiyavd 

Mtiyayum, 

for Peatlt, 

a Huntsman. 

30 Antakdya 

Si nminam. 

for the Agent-o f- 
denth, 

a Dayman. 

31 Nadibhyah 

Paunjishtam , 

for stivers, 

a Punjidtfa.* 

32 Iliksfukdbhyof 

Naishadam, 

for a Watchman, 

1 ■0 

a Deseendant-of-ft- 
Ni/hdda. 

33 Purustyvyu- 
tjhrdya 

Durmadam , 

for Haughtiness, 

a Drunkard. 

34 Gandharvdpsa- 
rohhyo 

Vrdtyam , 

, for the Gandliarvas a Vrdtya. 
and Apsaras, 

35 Prayugbhyah ... 

TJnmat tam., 

for the Abstracted, 

a Madman. 

3(5 Sarpaddvojant- 
hhyo 

Apratipadam, 

for Serpents and 
Pevajanas 

an Ignorant. 

37 A y Shy ah 

Kit f tram y 

for Lu ck , 

a Dice-play or. 

38 Iryatdya 

Akitavam, ... 

for the Departed, . 

a N on-play er-at-dicc. 

39 Piahachdbhyah .. 

Bidalakdrim , 

for Piahachas, 

life tii a le - B a skel- 
malcer. 

40 Yutudhdnebhyah KanUbkikdrim 

for the Y atudhanas , \ 

; a Pin-maker . 

4l Band hay d 

Jdram, 

for Junction, 

a Paramour. 

42 Cj eh at/a 

Vpapatim , 

for the House, 

a Concubine. 

43 Artyai 

rarlvUtaniy 

. for Addiction, 

an l -n married- eldi\r- 
brothcr .§ 

44 Nirrityai 

Parivi v iddnam 9 

for Misfortune, ... 

a Married-elder - 
brothew 

45 Nlshh'ityai 

, Pi 's h askdrim , 

, for (haft, 

an Actress. 

46 Samjndndya ... 

, Sma ra kdrim , 

. for Gesture, 

, an Amorous-woman. 

47 Prakdmodyuya , 

, Upaaadani, 

. for Love, 

a Companion. 

48 BaUiya 

Upa daftly 

for Strength, 

an Observe) 1 . 

49 Vartjdya 

Auurudham , 

for Varna (Descent) 

a Follower ( or Page). 

50 Utsddebhyah 

Kubjam , ... 

for the Applying- 
of Unguents, 

a Hunchback . 

Pramude 

Vdmanam, 

. for Amusement. 

a Dwarf. 

52 Dwdrbhyah 

Sramaniy 

. for Poors, 

a B lea r~ eyed-person. 

53 Svapndya 

Audhaviy 

. for Dreaming, 

a Blind-person. 

54 Adharmdya 

Bad /lira 

. for Irreligioit, 

a Dea f- person. 

55 Par Ur dy a 

Bhidiajaniy 

for Purification, 

a Physician. 

56 Prnjnundya 

■Saks hat radar sham 

for Philosophy, 

, an Astronomer. 


* Mahuituira, the Commentator, makes this a Slayer-of-birds, and the lowst-born, tile 
pitlkasa. 

t The conjriing of the Watchman with the class of the Sishilda, suggests the idea that the 
word RalcStxua may have come into use from the aboriginal tribes Inning teen employed as 
Watchmen. See ntove, p. 09. 

t The name Tittudhiina is applied to magicians, barbarians, and demons. 

5 “ The younger being unmarried.” Mahfdhura, 
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57 Ashikshdym ... Pm^frnmam, 

58 tfpa&kikshdyd ... Ahhiprashnmam 

59 Mary add yai . Pra s lend e l t&a m , . . , 

00 Armthkyo ... JIastipam , 

01 Java ya ... * ... 

62 Pushtai ... G opr if am, 

(>> ... Jvipdfam , .v. 

04 TejttsU ... ' Ajajtilnm, 

05 Jruyai ... Khidsluvn , 

GO KM d liiya ... Sitvdkdrain , 

0/ Bhadrdya ... Grihapam , 

68 Shreyase ... Vittadham , 

69 ri ’dhyakshdya , .. AnuksfitUUi rant , ... 

70 Oft dyad ... DJrvd/idram , 

71 Ptabhaya ... Agnvdham, 

72 Brad/masya - Ahhishektdram , ... 

visit tapdga 

7* Var.Mi ish thuya- Pa r ivesh i dram . , 
Ndkdya, 

74 Devalokdya ... Peshitdram, 

4 5 Man mhya lokdya Prakaritumm , 

7% Sarvtihhyolokd- Upascktdram, ,« ... 
bhyah 

77 Avanhjai badku- Upa man t hit dm w ... 

ya 

78 Madhdya vdsah Palp Him, ... 

79 Prahimdya ... Rajayitrim , 

80 tfitayJ ... SKnakridayam ... 

81 Vairhatydya ... Pishnnanii 

82 Viviktyai ... Kshaf la mm. 

88 /I upadrisirdya... Ann ks haft d rum, ... 

84 Bafitya ... Amtcharam , 

$5 Rh tonne ... Paris hkan<lam> 

80 Priyd ya ... Priyavddi ntjou , „ . 

87 /! rishtyd . . . -4 6' va Sudani , 

88 Swargnyalokdya Rhd gadugham , 

80 Manyave ... Ayastdpam, 

90 Krodhdya ... .S : isaram } 

91 Yogdya # ... Yokldram , 

92 Shokciya ... slM&ortr/wmj 

* A Col led. or of the prince 


for Non -instruction *. GatebMtier. 
for KlemontArj'*- tin 
instruction, 

for B >unrlarics, ... a 7k? v alcr-of-0 m cri f . 
for Conveyances, ... tlh Elephant -keeper* 
for Running, ... o Horse-keeper, 
for Nourishment, ... a CowHeper. 
for Heroism* ... a Shepherd. 

for I’.ravt ry, .... a Goatherd. 

for the iiavt’ii, ... a CuUivai^r. 

for Wafer, ... a Dealer-in-RphUs. 

for Wellbeing, ... «■ Housekeeper 

for Prosperity, a Holder -of- J) 'eaUk-, 
for Oversight, ... a Footman . 

for Combustion, ... a Timber-bringcr. 

for Light, ... a Fire-kind lev. 

for the Ik-g ion an 
tire Sun, 

for Supreme Para- a Distributor -of* 
disc, f <w d-to -guests . 

for the Abode-of- a Maker-off gures. 

the Gods, 

for the abode of Men a Moulder . 
for the Universe,,,, a Sprinkler. 

for the DeUrucion- a Chur tier. 

of- Ad versify, • 

for Sacrifice, ... a IVusfwr-of clothes. 

for Lager ness, ... a / )y<:r-ef clothes. 
for Prosperity, ... a Thievish-hearted- 

person. 

for Malieioiis-Mur- a Backbit ir. 
dor, 

for Loneliness, ... a Kshnltn ( Lictor) 

for Supervision, ... a Rub-lAetor. 

for Strength, ... u Follower. 

for Water, a Climber. 

for Love, ... a tfwcct- speaker. 

for Fortune (or Mis- a Horseman. 

fortune), 

for Heaven, ... a Rhdgaduyha . 1 

for Anger, ... a Heat cr-of- iron (a 

Blacksmith? ) 

for Anger, ... a Ferryman. 

for Junction, ... a Joiner. 

for Grief, ...a fFatYcr, 

» revenue See before, p. 134. 
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93 Kshemdya 

94 UtkklanikuM- 

bhyah 

95 Vapushe 

91 5Af&(y® 

97 Niyrityai 


, FfrWpAtfaVam, 
Strict hinam, 

. Mdnmkritam, 

. Anjamhdrim > 

. KoshaMrim, 


,98 Yamaha ... Anum, 

9} Yamdya ... Yamasum, 

103 Atharmbhyo ... Avatoidm, 

101 Samvatsardya Parydyinim, 

102 Parivatsaraya Avyjdtdm , 

103 Iddvatsardya ... AtUvarim , 

104 Idvatsardya ... Atishkadvarrm , 

105 Vatsardya ... Vijarjardm. 

106 Samvatsaraya. Palthnim , 


107 Uihhubhyo ... Ajimandham , 

108 Sdityyebhyah . . . Charmamaam , 

109 Sarobhyo ... Dhaii'aram , 

110 ITpa&thdvard - Ddsharn , 

bhyo 

111 FatsArwfd- Baindam t 

bhyo 

112 Nadvaldbhygh Fhaushhilam, 

7*113 Pdrdya ... M&rgdrdm, 

114 Ai’drat/rf ... Kaivartam, 

115 TirMbhyah §... A’ndam, 


, for Hapineas, j> .;. 
. for Arrival and Non- 
arrival, 

,» for a H&ndsome 
Body, 

for Beauty, ... 

for Misfortune, ... 

. for Yama,* 

. for Yaina, 

. for a Priest, 

. for a complete-year, 

. for the Past- Year, 

. for the Present- 
Year, 

for a Prosperous- 
Year, 

. for the Year (un- 
defined.) 

, for Tijne, 

. for the Itibhils, 
for the Sadhas, 
for Waters, 

... for Mountains, 

... for Pools, 

... for Fens, . 

... for the Opposite 
Bank of a River, 
... for the Near Bank 
of a River, 

... fo^Ferries, 


• & Liberator. 
a Man-of-worth . . 

a Proved-man. 

an A nointer-of-the- 
cyes. 

a Mnker~of~8hvQ,th$ 
for stvords* 
a Barren-woman. 
a B ear er-qf-'l wins, f 
a TFowdin-uHfAotif- 
off spring. 

a Woman-skilUd-in * 
counting . 

a TFo man-who-has - 
not-borne- a-child. 
an Unchaste- woman. 

a Tromfim-m-Acr- 
courses. 
an Old-tvoman. 

a White-haired* iFo- 
man. 

a Skindresser . 
a Dealer -in- skins. 
a Man-of- the- fisher- 
class. 

a Dasha (J)asyu ). 

On e-of-tke - Binda - 
c/rm (* a Hunter ). £ 
a Fishdealer . 
a Deer-killer. 

a KaivarfM ( Fisher* 
man J. 
an AndaJ 


* The god of the other world. 

t Tn the Talttlrfya Brrtbmiiim, we have Yamyai , the dative feminine, for Yamdya of the Shut! a 
Yojnr-Vrfda text. This reading, which refers the personage represented to ram*, the sister, or 
wlft) of Tama, seems tho more appropriate, 

$ The commentator couples the Binda or Fiwrfa with the IVisMa, possibly with reference to 
the Vindhya mountains. 

$ The word tirtha, here used as a ferry, seems to have got into vise from the Brahmantc 
missionaries having chosen the ferries of rivers as their early stations. 
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HO 

Mamtilam, 

... for Precipices. ... 

One-of-the Miitdbx* 

class- 

M? Svanebhyah ,, 

. Farnakam, 

% 

... for Echoes, 

a Parnaha ( Vender 
of leaves)* 

118 Gtikubhyafy .. 

Kir&tam., 

... for Caves, 

a Kirdta . 

119 Sdnubhyo 

Jambhakam> 4 

... for Mountain PUu 

a Jambhakn {8a~ 


tcaus, vaffej. 

120 Parvatdbhyah Kitnpurusham, ... for (High) Moun- a Kimpurusha. 

tains, 

12 1 Bibhalsdyni Paulkasam> ... for Disgust, ... a Pcrson%f the Pul- 

kasa tribe. 

122 Varndya ... Ihran yahdram . ... for the Precious a Goldsmith . 

Metal, 

123 Tuldyai ... Vdnijatn, ... for Weighing, ... a Person of the Vdni 

class (a Vender ). 

124 Pashchddo- Gldvmam , ... for the “ Posterior- a Mourner . 

shdya fault,” 

123 Vuhvcbhyobhu - Si.dhmalam , ... for the Vishve-Bhu- a Leper . 

tdbhyah tas f'all-thc-l de- 

mons), 

123 Bhutyai ... Jugarmuim , ... for Prosperity, ... a Watcher . 

127 Abhidyai ... Svapanam, ... for Adversity, for a Drowning man. 

Non-Existences), 

123 A'rtyai ... Janavudtnam , * ... for Sickness. ... a Papular- Speaker. 

129 Vridhym. ... Apagalhha/n , ... for Old-age, ... an Infirm-person. 

HO Shamhardya ... Prachida.ni> ... -for the Commence- a Foreslasher , 

men t-of-a-C on- 
test, 

131 Akshardjdya ... Kitavam , ... for the Cliicf-of-the- a Gambler. 

Dice, 

132 Kritdya ... Adinavadarshavi , for the Krita (the an Inspector-of 

first Yuga, that of faults * 

deeds), 

133 TrHdyai ... Kalpinam> ... for theTreta (Yuga), a Trickster, 3 

134 Dvdpardya ... Adhikalpinam , ... for the Dvapar Yuga, an rch- trickster, 

135 A* skanddy a ... Sabhdsthdnwn r ... for thcr A'skarida a Lounger -in-meet- 

(the Evil Yuga,) 

133 MrUyave ... Govyachham , •!.. for Death, ... an yl Uendani-on-couts 

137 Antakdya ... Gog hat am, ... for the Age nt-of- a Goto killer. 

Death, 

133 Dmhkritdya ... Charukdch dry am , for Wickedness, ... a CharakdcMrya . f 

* This (a the first notice in the Indian literature of the “ Four Ages'’ of the wt rid. Th« last 
of them, here denominated the A>kanda, is in the third Kiindv of the Taittirfya Hr&htnana of the 
Black Yajur Ifdda (Author's MS, fol. 41,) named the KaU> the designation which It now 
commonly hours. 

t Mahfdltara renders this a “ Guru of the Charukas,” who belonged to a ShAkha of U>“, 
Black- Y<0ur~V&h\. 
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139 Peiptmni ... Saitegam, fop Depraiity* ^ 

ow TncWmttiim#* 

140 PraiMnetMya Artanam, • .*« for Silent4i&tching, a Sufferer. ' 

HI Ghothaya ... Bhmham, ... for Noite, ... $ Spewfcwv 

142 Antdya ... Bahumldinam, ... for the End-ofLifo, a Much-xpeukot'. 

Anuntdya ... Mhham, for Infinity, .... a :D>mnh-persohi ; 

144 Shabdd'jfa ... Adatnbarqghdtwn, for Sound,. a Beater-of-drums^ 

145 Muhasd .... Vindvddam, ... for a Festival (sea- a PFuyvr-on-thc- 

son of worship), Vin<L 

1.46 Kro&h&yn .** Tunavadhmam, .... for Weeping, ... a BToww-of-tke- Tuna* 

147 ^ enraspardya Shu nhhad/tmam, ... for Ftoeessicwi, .... a Blower-of-lhe- 

Cfottt?/*. •■.."7.' . 

143 Vundya ...Vanapam, ..... for the Forest, .... a Forester. 

14&- Anydtomngdya*. Ddpapatn, .... for an Unpassable- & Burner* 

Forest* 

150 Af/nayi! ... Phdnam , ... for Fire, ... a TFtffmnfW. 

151 Jhrithivyal ... Pithasafpmmi for the Earth, ... a Lame -person ( u one 

irho creeps or mo ves 
along an a seat' *J. 

152 Vdyave .... Chanda lam. ... for the -Wind; ... a ChdyfTdla. 

1 53 ,4 n tarihfduiya . . .. I r an$hanarHn<wu , .. . . for the Firmament a Pale-dancer. 

(Middle-of-the 

sky>, • 

154 Divt ! ... KfudaCm, • ... for the Heaven, ... a Bald-headed man, 

15S> Surydym ... Jlaryahsham^ * ... for the- Sun, ... a Mm with greenish 

ayes. 

}56 JS r alshairebhyah Kirmiram , ... for the Constclla- n Man -of -variegated' 

tions, colour. 

157 Chan drama se Kihham, ... for the Moon, .. . a Man-intih-smfa. 

168 /lflAe ... Shuklam Pingdfc- for the Day, ... a Reddish-eyed per- 

sham, son. 

159 Batrmjai ... Krishnam Pvngdk- for Night, a Dark-rtd-eyed-pcv* 

sham, #on. 

Such is the thirtieth adhyim/n of the Yajur-Veda, in a 
complete form. Though found in the Sanhitu of that 
Veda, it clearly belongs to the; period of the Brahmana, 
—from 800-600 B. C., — when the liturgical arrange- 
ments of the Ary as assumed their definite form. It 
throws much light on the state of Indian Society at the 
time to which it belongs. It mentions /various distinc- 
tive classes in the community. Some of these ave viewed 
in their moral aspects, as those of the thief, the murderer. 
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the drunkard, the paramour, the adulteress, the licen- 
tious-woman, the liberator, the thievish-hearted one; the 
backbiter, the virtuous-man, the slothful -man, and the 
man-that-follows-his-own* inclinations. Some of them 
are noticed in connexion with natural deformities, defici- 
encies, infirmities, and diseases, as those of the madman, 
the blind-person, the hunchback, the dwarf, tffe deaf- 
person, the blear-eyed person, the leper, the infirm-per- 
son, the sufferer, the baldheaded-man, the person-with- 
scabs, the person-who-creeps (who is lame?) Some of 
them are mentioned in connexion with their personal and 
family peculiarities, as the eunuch, the son-of-an-un marri- 
ed-girl, the married-elder-brother, the barren-woman, the 
bearer-of-twins, the woman-without-offspring, the woman- 
who-has-not-born-a-child, the woraan-in-her-courses, the 
old-woman, the man-with-greenish-eyes, the man-with- 
variegated-eyes, the man-vvith-reddish-eyes, and the 
man-with-red-eyes. Some of them are introduced in 
connexion with their employments and social relations, 
as the actor, the attendant-on-the-synagogue, the orator, 
the artist, the chariot maker, the carpenter, the black- 
smith, the jeweller, the sower, the maker-of-arrows, the 
maker-of-bows, the maker-of-bowstrings, the ropemaker, 
the huntsman, the dogman, the player-at-dice, the 
iion-player-at-dice, the female basketmaker, the woman- 
wlip-makes-pins (of thorns ?), the companion, the follower, 
the Observer, the physician, the astronomer, the catechist, 
the interrogator, the elephant-keeper, the horse-keeper, 
the cowherd, tlie shepherd, the goatherd, the cultivator, 
the spirit-dealer, the house-keeper, the hokler-of-wealtb 
(money-lender 1), the runner-after-a-chariot, the wood- 
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i»an, the fire-kind ler, the anointer, the server-of-meals, 
the figure-maker, the moulder, the sprinkler (with per- 
fumes?), the washerwoman, the dyer-of-clothes, the 
lictor (or doorkeeper), the sub-lietor, the body-attendant, 
the tax-collector, the ferryman, the joiner, the wait#, 
the applier-of-unguents-to-the-eyes, the scabbard-maker, 
the ferhale-knower-of-sequence (the soothsayer ?), the 
skin-dresser, the dealer-in-skiris, the fisherman, the 
hunter, the fishdealer, the deer-killer, the leaf-seller, 
the (hoat)-binder, the goldsmith, the vender or merchant, 
the (hired) mourner, the watchman, the public-crier, 
the , fureslasher (in battle), the gambler, the viewer-of- 
the-early-sun (in worship), the fabricator, the arch-fabri- 
cator, the attendant-on-cows, the cow-killer, the priest- 
of-the-Charakas, the speaker (of nonsense), the copious- 
speaker, the drum-beater, the player-on-the-V ina (lute), the 
blower-ef-the-tuna (bagpipes), the blower of the conch, 
the fbrester, the forest-burner, the waterman, the pole- 
dancer. Some are noticed who, it may be supposed, had 
a definite status of office or rank in the community, as 
the Brahman, the Rajanya, the Vaishya, the Shudra, the 
Suta, the Vratya. And some are mentioned as belonging 
’ to tribes receiving their denominations principally from 
the countries to which they belonged, as the Ayogava, 
the Magadha, the Taskava, t the Naishada, the Dasha 
(Dasyn), the Kaivarta, the Bainda (of Vind), the Maintil, 
the Ivirata, the Jambhaka, the Kimpurusha, the Paul- 
kasa (or Fulkasa), and the Chandala. All this testifies 
to the multifariousness of rank and division of labour 
in the Indian community. * 

Many of the classes of men here mentioned were ulti- 
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mately recognized as forming distinctive Castes, as will 
appear from their designations when compared with the 
list of castes which w% have already inserted** In the 
passage, which, we have. just quoted, however, there is 
no decided proof of anything like a complete establish- 
meat of the caste-system at the time to which it 
belongs. The Brahman, doubtless, had his cKxims to 
superiority from his office of con versancy with the Brah- 
ma, now probably generally hereditary. The prince is 
the representative of the Kshatra, or power. Tillage is in 
the hands of the Vaishya, who, it is to be noticed, is dis- 
tinct from the Vdni, or merchant. The symbolical re- 
presentative of toil is tlie SMdra. The numerous parties 
engaged indistinctive occupations are certainly not men- 
tioned in any order of rank or even of fixed profession- 
There is here no fabulous reference to any parties born 
of a conventional or adulterous mixture of Caste. If the 
Caste system did at this time exist to any extent, it was 
far from being matured. Most of the classes mentioned 
without such patronymics as we find in the case of the 
Magadhas and C hand alas, we have reason to believe, 
were Aryas, or related to the Aryas. It is to be parti- 
cularly observed that no exterior tribes are mentioned 
which have been recognized geographically as having t heir ' 
location south of the Vindhyp mountains. This range, up 
to the period of the composition of this Adhyaya , had 
probably not been crossed by the A ryas. 

' The Purusha Sukta, which we have already quoted 
from the Rig- Veda, t follows this Adhyaya iu the White 
Yajur-Veda. Little light is cast on its mysterious syrri- 

* See above, pp. 65-70. f See above, pp. 118-119. 
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holism by the commentator Mahidharat Without com- 
punction, and without any attention to the literal meaning 
of his text, he derives the Br4hm&n /row* the mouth of 
Prajapati, the Kshatriva from his arms, and the Vaishya 
from his thighs. Tiie Indian mind had undergone a great 
deterioration when it turned poetical figures into literal 
facts ; fshen it turned the simple and natural, though 
physiolatrous, poetry of the Vedas into Iegendrv; and when 
it multiplied and magnified the legends to enormities and 
absurdities of the most grotesque and monstrous character. 

This deterioration of the Indian mind is particularly 
apparent in the Atharva , or fourth Veda, to which, in 
connexion with the subject before us, we now turn our 
attention. As already mentioned, the word Atharva cor- 
responds with the Zaml A'thrava, etymologically a fire- 
man.* It occurs in the Rig-Veda as the name of a 
particular Rislii or sage, from the constituents of whose 
school, or course, in after times it probably received its de- 
signation. It differs very considerably in its authority and 
character from the other Vedas, which, more than it, are 
particularly associated with sacrifice. “ As there are three 
different branches of the ceremonial, the Veda is, for the 
* better performance of the sacrifices, divided into three : 
the Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, and Sama-Veda, The cere- 
monial of the Hotri priests is f performed with the Rig- 
Veda ; that of the Adhvaryu priests, with the Yajur- 
Veda ; that of the Udgatri priests, with the Sama-Veda. 
The duties of the Brahman priests, and of him for whom 
the sacrifice is offered, are also contained in these three 
Vedas. The Atharva- Veda is not used for solemn sacri- 


* See above, p/91. 
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fices,and is very different from the others, as it teaches 
only expiatory, preservative, or imprecatory rites.” This 
sensible opinion of Madhusudan Sarasvati, quoted by Dr> 
Muller,* has been confirmed by the research of European 
and American orientalists. “ The Atkarvar©,,” says Pro- 
fessor Whitney (with Dr. R. Roth, the joint-editor of its 
Text,f) “ is like the Rich, a historical general, aifd not a 
liturgical collection. Its first eighteen books, of which 
alone it was originally composed, are arranged upon a 
like system throughout : the length of the hymns, and 
not either their subject or their alleged authorship, 
being the guiding principle : those of about the same 
number of verses are combined together into books, and 
the books made up of the shorter hymns stand first in 
order. A sixth of the mass, however, is not metrical, 
but consists of longer, or shorter prose pieces, nearly 
akin in point of language and style to passages of the 
Brahmanas. Of the remainder, or metrical portion, 
about one-sixth is also found among the hymns of the 
Rich, and mostly in the tenth book of the latter : the rest 
is peculiar to the Atharva. The greater portion of 
them are plainly shown, both by their language and in- 
ternal character, to be of much later date than the 
general contents of the other historic Veda (the Big- 
Veda), and even than its tenth book, with which 
they stand nearly connected in import and origin.” 
“.The most prominent characteristic feature of the 
Atharvana is the multitude of incantations which it con- 

* History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 122. For Madhusu dan’s complete 
view of the* Orthodox Brahmanical Literature, see Weber’s lndiaehe 
Studien, i. p. 1-20. 

f In the work, as' edited by them, there are 10,296 lines. 

18 
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<;aii3fe ; these arc pronounced either by the person who : is 
himself to be benefited, or, more y>ften, by the sorcerer 
for him, and are directed to the procuring of the greatest 
variety of desirable ends ; most frequently, perhaps, long 
life, or recovery from grievous sickness, is the object 
■ought; there a talisman, such as a necklace, is some- 
times given, or in very numerous cases some plant en- 
dowed with marvellous virtues is to be the immediate 
external means of cure; further, the attainment of wealth 
or power is aimed at, the downfall of enemies, success in 
Jove or in. play, the removal of petty pests, and so on, 
even down to the growth of hair on a bald pate.”* u The 
origin of the Atharva Sanhita,” says Professor Weber, 
“ falls' within the period when Brahmanism had become 
dominant. ...Many of the hymns which it contains are to 
be found also in the RJk-Sanh1ta,f but there they are 
recent interpolations originating in the period when its 
compilation took place, while in the Athavva collection 
they are the just and proper expression of the present. 
The spirit of the two collections is entirely different, 
in the Rik there breathes a lively natural feeling, a warm 
love for nature ; while in the Atharva, on the contrary, 
there predominates an anxious apprehension of evil spirits 
and their magical powers : in the Rik we see the people 
in the exercise of perfect freedom and voluntary activity, 
while in the Atharva, we observe them bound in the 
fotter* of the hierarchy and superstition. /’J The very 

" * Journ. of the American Or. Soc. iv. 254-5, 808. 

f l.hcss proportionally of the material of the Atharva- Veda is from 
the Kig- Veda than that of tim Sama and Yajas.} 

t Hitt, of In d. Lit. quoted in Muir’s Texts, ii. p. 202. ■ 
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name of the Atharva Veda, derived*; from a particular 
class of priests, shows that originally it had somewhat 
of a sectarial character? “ According* to the original dis- 
tribution of the sacrificial offices among the four classes 
of priests, the supervision of the whole sacrifice, and the 
remedying of any mistake that might have happened _ 
belonged to the Brahman. He had to know the three 
Vddas, to follow in his mind the whole sacrifice, and to 
advise the other priests on all doubtful points. If it 
was the office of the Brahman to remedy mistakes in tine 
performance of the sacrifice, and if, for that purpose, the 
formulas of the Atharvangiras were considered of special 
efficacy, it follows that it was chiefly the Brahman who 
had to acquire a knowledge of these formulas. Now the 
office of the Brahman was contested by the other classes 
of priests. The Bahvriolias maintain that the office of 
Brahman should be held by a Bahvricha (Hotri), the 
Adhvaryas maintain that it belongs, to one of their own 
body, and the Chhandogas also preferred similar claims. 

It was evidently the most important office, and in many 
instances, though not always, it was held by the I’uro- 
hita, the hereditary family priest. Certain families also 
claimed a peculiar fitness for the office of Brahman," 
such as the Vasishfchas, and .Vishyamitras... Because a 
knowledge of the songs of the Atharvangiras was- most 
important to the Brahman or Purohita; these songs them- 
selves, when once admitted to the rank of a Veda, were 
called the Veda of the Brahman, or the Brahina-Veda.”* 

* Muller’s History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 44:7-8. 

Dr. M. acids, however, “ It is a common mistake in later writers to 
pltce the Atharva Veda co-ordinate with the other Vedas.” 
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That the Atharvf V eda should magnify the Indian 
priesthood, and especially the Brahman, as distinguished 
from the Hotri, Adhvaryu, etc.? is but natural on the 
ground here stated. We now refer to the general infor- 
mation bearing on our inquiries which it contains- 

Both the Brahmans and the Kshatra are represented in 
it as engaged in extolling Agni,* In behalf of a Raja the 
prayer is offered up that he may be the only lord of his 
country, aud that he may be praised by the Visha (here 
his subjects in general) throughout his realm.t The 
Kshatra, Ratkakam, Karmara, and the GrAmani and 
Suta established in the service J of a Raja are men- 
tioned as associated together. § A Purohita (family 
priest) prays that the bravery and power of the Kshatra 
whom he represents may be undecaying.|| Of the BrAh- 
mau it is said, “ The hr Ah nan w.as the first born with ten 
heads (and) ten faces (that is, probably with extraordi- 
nary capacities ) ; lie was the first that drank the Soma, he 
made poison a (harmless) juiee.”^ The Shudra is recog- 
nized as distinct from the Ary a** and also the Dasa from 
the A'rya, as in the Rig-Veda.ff Vishvamitra, origi- 
nally of the royal race, and Jamadagni, are associated 
'With the Brahmanic Vasislitha in the protection of Mitra 
and Varuna. The supremacy of the Brahman is thus 
set forth : — “ The Brahman is lord, not the Rajanya, nor 

* Atharva V6da, ii. 6. 2,4. f Atharva Veda, iii, 4. 1-2. 

| Rajah'itah. § A. V. iii. 5. 1-7. 

|| A. V. iii. 19. 1-2. If A. V. iv. 6. 1. 

** | ,; Tf %% TW HpT By it, (a particular medicine) I see 

everything, whether the Shudra or the A'rya, A. V. iv. 20. 8. 

tt A.V.iv. 32. 1. 
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the Vaiskya.”* •« Let not the Rajanya” it is enjoined, 
d^nre to eat the inedible cow of a Brahman”, fa claim 
being thus put forth of fc privilege for the Brahman’s pet, 
afterwards extended by .degrees to the bovine race in 
general. The Brihman’s life, it is said, is not to be 
taken, arid his body is to be loved like that of Agnh| 

A curious passage coaxing the departure of a certain dis- 
ease called Taknian (first brought to notice by Dr. Roth) 
throws some light on the boundaries of the Indo-Aryan 
community and its distant neighbours. “ His (Tak- 
mau’s) abode are the Mujavats, his abode the Mahd- 
virshas- As soon as thou art born, O Takman, thou so- 
journest (?) among the BahliAas. Go, Takman, to the 
Mujavats, or far way to the Bahlikas. Choose the female 
Shudra for food ; and shake her. Passing by our 
friends (?), devour the JVfahavrisbas and the Mujavats. 
We point out to Takman these or those foreign regions. 
Takman along with thy brother Balasa, and wijth thy 
sister Kasika (cough), and with thy nephew Paman, 
depart to that foreign people. We transfer Takman 
as a servant and as a treasure, to the Gandharins, 
the Mujavats, the Angas and the Magadkas,"\\ An , 
extract is given from the hymn in the Rig-Veda 
which Vasishtha complains of being called a Yatudh&na 

* arirw T? Trfrd rrsFtrr ^ 351 : a. v. v . 17. 9. 

t nr crspr jt! riswur ^rsrrJj. a.v. v. is. 1. 

$ A. V. V. 18. 6. 

|| A. V. v. 22. 5-14. The translation of this passage is from MuirV 
Texts, ii* 864. Mantras like this are yet repeated for the banishment 
of disease from India. 
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by Vhhvdmitra* The word Bra/mmhari seems to be 
used as synonimous with Brahman, and is set forth as the 
first bora of the Brahma or prayer, which he advaaees^ 
The Purusha Sukta is given with a few variations from 
the form in which it appears in the Rig-Veda, The text 
of it which applies to caste reads thus “ The Bwkman 
was hist mouth ; the liajanya became (abhavat ) his arms ; 
the Vaishya was liis middle ( madhyam ) ; the Skddm 
sprung from his feet- Though, as we have already 
shown, little stress is to be laid on this passage, it is 
evident that, the collection of the Atharva Veda was made 
when the caste system had made considerable progress. 

2. We now leave the Vedas, and proceed to the Brdh- 
rnanas. . 

The Brdhmanas, which are to be distinguished from the 
Mantras, or Vedic. Texts, derived from the Sanhitas or 
collections of the Vedic Hymns, are essentially consider- 
ed Liturgical and Rubrical Directories for the ceremonies 
to be performed by the Brahmans, from tlreir connexion 
with whom, or as comprehending the Brahma technically 
understood, they derive their name. Their contents, how- 
ever, are really of a varied character. “ The difficulty,” says 
»Dy. Muller, of giving an exhaustive definition of what a 
Brahmana is, lias been felt by the Brdhmans themselves. 
The name given to this class of literature does not teach 
ns more than that these works belonged to the Brahmans. 
They are Brahmanic, i. e. theological tracts, comprising 

* A. V. viii. 4. 14-16. Attention to this passage, as found in the 
It. V., was Jtirst drawn by Dr. Muller in Bunsen’s Outlines of the Phil, of 
liu. Hist. i. p. 341. 

t A. V xn 5. 4-7. J A. Y. 19. 6-6. 
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the knowledge most valued by the Brahmans, bearing 
partly on the traditions mid customs of the people. They 
profess to teach the performance of the sacrifice hut for 
the greater part tliey are occupied with additional matter; 
with explanations and Illustrations of things more or leas 
distantly connected with their original faith and their an- 
cient ceremonial.” “There was originally but one %ody of 
Bi^hmanas for each of the three Vedas; for the Rig- 
V.eda, the Brahmanas of the Bahvrichas, for the Sama- 
Veda the Brahmanas of the Chhandogas, arid for the 
Yajur- Veda in its two forms, the Brahmanas of the Tait- 
tiriyas, and the Shatapatlia Rrtihuuma. These works were- 
not written in metre, like the Sanhit&s, and were therefore 
more exposed to alteration in the course of a long con- 
tinued oral tradition. YV# possess the Brahimma of the 
Bahvrichas in the Shakhas [Memorial Stems, or Schools] 
of the Aitareyius and the Kaushitakins.” * 

“ The Brahmanas,” Dr. Muller continues, “represent no 
doubt a most interesting phase in the history of the- In- 
dian mind, hut judg ed by themselves, as literary produc- 
tions, they are more disappointing. No one would have, 
supposed that at so early a period, and in so primitive a 
state of society, there could have risen up a literature, 
which for pedantry and downright absurdity can hardly 
be matched anywhere. There is no lack of strikin'* - 

•f O 

thoughts, of hold expressions, of sound reasoning, and 
curious traditions in these collections. But these are only 
like the fragments of a torso, like precious gems set in 
brass and lead. The general character of these works is 
marked by shallow and insipid grandiloquence, by priestly 

* 'History of Sanscrit Literature, pp. 312-346. 
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conceit, and autiquarian pedantry# It fc moat important 
to the historian that he should know how soon the fresh 
and healthy growth of a nation can be blighted by priest- 
craft and superstition. It is 'most important that we 
should know that nations are liable to these epidemics in 
their youth as well as in their dotage. These works 
deservfi to be studied as the physician studies the twaddle 
of idiots, and the raving of madmen. They will disclose to 
a thoughtful eye the ruins of faded grandeur, the memories 
of noble aspirations. But let us only try to translate these 
works into our own language, and we shall feel astonished 
that human language and human thought should ever 
have been used for such purposes.” * These writings, 
however, are still deserving of special attention. “ Though 
their professed object is to teach the sacrifice, they allow a 
much larger space to dogmatical, exegetical, mystical, and 
philosophical speculations than to the ceremonial itself. 
They appeal continually to older authorities.” f “ The 
Brahmanas exhibit the accumulated thought of a long suc- 
cession of early theologians and philosophers. But the 
very earliest of these sages follow a train of thought which 
gives clear evidence of a decaying religion.” | “ These 

books will always he to us the most valuable sources for 
tracing the beginnings of thought on divine things ; and, at 
the same time, sources from which we may draw the most 
varied information regarding the conceptions on which the 
entire system of worship, as well as the social and hierar- 
chical order of India are founded.” § 

° History of Sanscrit Literature, pp. 389-390* 

t lb. p. 328. $ lb. pp. 429. 

§ Dr. Roth’s Introduction to the Nirukta, quoted in Muir’s Texts, 
p. 193. 
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At the time of die composition of the Brahmanas, which 
may be stated as extending from 800 to 600 B, C., 
the collection of the three olden Vddas was doubtless 
formed. The following passage from the Axtar&ya BrSh- 
mwMy which is worthy of notice in several particulars, esta- 
blishes 3dais fact, as far as that work at least is concerned. 
“ Prajapati desired that for the being of Praja (oilspring) 
there should he done (what was required). He, setting a. 
toiling, performed tapa (toil). After performing tapa, he 
created these Worlds — -the Earth, the Medial Expanse (t %n- 
tarikhsha), (and) Heaven (Dim). Having performed 
tapa for these Worlds, he again performed tapa, and the three 
Lights were produced- — Fire (Agni) from earth. Wind 
(Vayu) from the expanse, and the Son (Adilya) from the 
heaven. Having performed tapa for these lights, he again 
performed tapa, and the three Vedas were produced : — the 
Rig Veda sprung from tire ; the Yajur-Veda, from wind ; 
aud the Surna-V eda from the sun. Having performed 
tapa for these Vedas, he again performed tapa, and 
the three Shukras were produced.* Him was made 
froth tlve Rig- V<5da ; Bhum, from the Yajur-Veda, . and 
Sva from the Santa Veda. Having performed tapa for 
these Shukras, he again performed tapa, (and) the three 
Varna* were made — nkar, wkar, ntakar. From the combi- 
nation of these (OM, quas^ Awn) was produced.”* The 

* As this is one of the earliest accounts of Creation according 
to Hindu notions, we may give the Sanskrit of this passage:— 

vmvmtFfmim n mm* uffTOFv ulifsrpTnsrfr 

<s 

y Sttfafcg |stf?rr5#irR uRqf^fbRfr«#T«r rtFhrarr 

«rwm <r*t#C3rPR frets uwIt 
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collections of the Vedas are here distinctively mentioned, 
though a very different origin is attributed to these Wolfes 
from any mentioned by the RJsMs themselves, the Veri* 
table composers of the Vedic Hymns, who indite from 
their Own men tal impulse, or ask the assistance of the gods 
in their laudatory and supplicatory compositions. The 
triliteral, and afterwards mystical, syllable AUM, OM, 
seems here derived from the initial letters— -a of Jtywi, 
(the vocal representative of v) of Vdyu, and m of Mitra 
(the midday sun, the equivalent of Aditya). Of the S 'huk- 
ras, w ith O.M prefixed to the Gayatri verse of the ■■ Rig-.. 
VOda (3 asht. 10th varg) bhu means earth, bhuva sky, 
and sm, heaven. All this technical trifling (and it was 
afterwards greatly extended) betokens degeneration. 

The Brahmans, as a pre-eminent class, are particularly 
brought to notice, in the Ai tardy a JirtiJmiana, the princi- 
pal notices of which hearing on Caste we shall now in- 
troduce. 

In the first chapter of the first Pancliika of this work, 
the following passages occur in connexion with the Dikh- 
shd, or sacrifice of the new birth, when a man is admitted 
for the first time to the use of sacrifice : — He who wishes 
for beauty and for wisdom (bmhmararchasa), let him use 

fimvT iffpjft WFF’Tstm hkwt smruer 

KZft ftrucur UUUT^frfrftrur. Ait. Brail. V. 5. Author’s MS. 
No. 1. fol. G 1 ; No. 2. fol. 148. Tin? first of those MSS. is a trophy 
of peace, from a converted Biahtnan ; the second a trophy of war,, 
■with other Vedic works part of the plunder of the Bombay troops 
at the late affairs of Bet and Dvarakfi, presented to me hy my friend 
Pr. John Gi^uit Nicolson. 
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two Gaj’atri vetoes of the Svifhtakrit. The Go jatrl is 
beauty, full of wisdom. He who knowing this uses the two 
Gayatris becomes possessed of beauty and wisdom . ..i.. 
Let him who desires strength, use the two Tri$htubk«; 
Trightubh is strength, which is vigour and power. He who 
knowing this uses (the) two Trishtubhs, becomes strong, 
vigorous and powerful. Let him who desires cattle, use 
(the) two Jagatis, Cattle is Jagat i-like. He who knowing 
this uses the two Jagat is becomes rich in cattle.”* In the 
fifth chapter of the same section, the lirdkman is com- 
manded to use the Cayatri for wisdom and glory; the 
Majanya, the Trishtuhh, for splendour and bravery ; and 
the Vahhya, the Jagat), for the obtainment of cattle. 
The characteristics of the three classes of the AYvas are 

kJ 

here, for the first time, distinctively recognized, f 

In the second section of the Brahmuna now referred to,J 
a party denominated Kavaslm Ailusha, is represented as 
expelled from the sacrifice as a Dmyaputra, and re-ad- 
mitted only by the special favour of the gods, although 
certain hymns in the Rig- Veda are ascribed to him as 
their Rishi in the Anukranumika (or Index) of that Veda. 
The name Kavasha appears to me to he Iranian, and is 
similar to one found among (lie Parsis of the present dav.§ 

• * This chapter of the Brahman a is translated by Dr. Max Miiller 
(from whom. I borrow these sentences) with his usual life and elegance, 
in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature pp. 890-405. 

f .Author’s MS- No. 1 fol. 9, of Pan c hi k a i. Several other similar pas- 
sages occur in tin’s Brahmana. 

$ Ait. Brahmana, ii. 19. 

§ In Ka^is (ji). The Zand name is Kava u<;. This in Sanskrit 
(in the adjective form) as shown by Dr. Roth (Zeifc. I). M, G. ii* 
p. 220-7) is Kdvya Ushavh. 
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The probability is that when the Hymnfe of Kavasha were 
composed, no exception was taken against them because 
of* his race, the caste-system having not been then fully 
developed, while in the age of the Brahmana, it was 
thought expedient to invent a legend, or fiction, to Support 
that system- 

in tfie third Panehika, the Brahman is spoken of as 
standing in the relationship of Brihaspati, the Purohita of 
the gods.* 

In the seventh Panehika, there is an important passage 
which is thus noticed by Dr. Muller. — “We find several 
instances where priests, if once employed by a royal family, 
claim to he employed always. When Janamejaya Parik- 
shita ventured to perform a sacrifice without the Kush* 
yapas, he was forced by the Asitamrigas, a family of the 
Kashyapas to employ them again. When Vishvantara 
Sanshadmana drove away the Shyaparnas from his sacri- 
fice, he was prevailed upon hv Kama Margaveya to call 
them hack”. ) All this shows that the priestly office was 
of great importance in the ancient times of India. 

In the seventh panehika and seventh chapter of this 
Aitareya Brahmana, there is a remarkable legend connect- 

o Aitareya Br. iii. 2. 17. 

f Ait. Br. vii. 5. 27. 4< Margaveya,” says Dr. Muller, (Hist, of 

S. Lit. p. 487) “ is a difficult name. It maybe simply, as Sayana 
says, the son of his mother Mrigii ; but Mrigu may be a variety of 
Bhrign, and thus confirm Lassen's conjecture that this Kama is Rama, 
the son of Jamadagni, of the race of Bhrign, commonly called Parashu- 
rama. Cf. 'Weber, lnd. Stud. i. 216.” In this espousement of the 
cause of these Pnrohitas, we perhaps see the origin of the exaggerated 
legends of the destruction of the Kshatriyas by Parashunima. 
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ed with Harishchandra, the son of Vedlias ©D the -Eoyal 
family of Ikshvaku, which, although of a very wild charac- 
ter, throws a good deal ftf light on the state of ancient 
ATyan society. It has keen noticed of late years by 
several orientalists, mid lias long been effectively applied 
by myself in my intercourse with the Brahmans in illus- 
tration of the gradual growth of caste feeling in ’India. 
While referring to it, both as found in the original and as 
quoted and translated by Dr. Max Muller, we would 
note what connected with it appears to bear on this 
development of caste. Harishehamlra, though lie had 
a hundred wives, had no sou. On the advantages of a son 
having been propounded to him in ten verses by Narada 
(a sage often brought to notice in Indian dialogues,)* lie 
applied, as directed, to Vanina for one, promising if his 
wishes were realized to sacrifice him to that deity. A son 
was born to him called lloliita. With varying pretences, as- 
sented to by Varuna, begot repeated postponements of the 
engagement till the son was ten days old, till his first set 
of teeth came, till these teeth fell out, till he got new teeth, 
and till as a Kshatriya be was girt with armour. When 
the father at length consented to fulfill bis promise, the. 
son took his bow, wont to the forest, and lived there for a 
year, when, on his father having been afflicted with dropsy 
by Varuna, lie returned to the village. Indra, in the form 
of a Brahman , having advised him again to wander about 
in the forest, lie did this for a second, a third, a fourth, a 
fifth, and a sixth year on the repeated advice ol this God> 

» In staging the advantages of a son, a daughter is declared to be 
in-object-of-pity — Sjjyor f jffdT. 
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following his annual visits to the villager* Whonhewas 
travelling iii the sixth year, ‘‘He met in the forest a 
starving J^ishi, Ajigarta, the son fof Suyavasa. He had 
three so»s-^>Shunahpuceha, ►Shunahshepha, and Shuu- 
olangiila. Rohita saicl to him : “ Rishi, J give you a hun- 
dred cows, I ransom myself with one of those thy sons.- 
The Father embraced the elder, and said, “ Not him.” 
“ Nor him,” said the mother, embracing the youngest. 
And the parents bargained to give Sliunahshopha, the mid- 
dle son, Rohita gave a hundred, took him, and went from 
the forest to the village. And lie came to his father, and 
said: “Father, Death! I ransom myself by him.” The 
father went to Varuna, and said, “ I shall sacrifice this 
man to you.” Varuntt said, “ Yes, for a Brahman is bet- 
ter than a Kshalriyu .” And lie told him to perform a 
Rajasuya sacrifice, f Harishchaudra took him to be the 
victim for the day, when the Soma is spent, to the gods. 
Vishvarnitra [a Kshatnya who, it is said, by his know- 
ledge and practice forced himself into the acknowledg- 
ed profession of the Brahnianhoodf] was his Hotri- 
priest ; Jamadagui, his Adkvaryu priest ; Vasishtha [a 
Brahman with whom Vishvarnitra had oft contend- 

° Oa the fifth occasion Indra uses this argument : — “ A man who 
is asleep is like the Kali( age) ; a man who is awake is like the Dvapara; 
a man who is arisen is the Tretd ; u c man who is travelling is like 
the Krita. Travel! Travel ! ” Dr. Mii Her correctly says, “ This is 
one of the earliest allusions to the four ages of the world. 5 * Two others 
we have already noticed. See above, p. 131. 

f A great monarchical, sacrifice, at which in addition to the religious 
services, the chieftains assembled to express their fealty. 

% See before, p. 104. 
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Brahmd** Ayasva, the Udg&tri priest. When 
Shunahshdpha had been prepared; they found nobody to 
bind him to the sacrificial post. And Ajigarta, the soil 
of Suyavasa, said, ‘ Give* mo another hundred, and 1 shall 
bind him.’ They gave him another hundred, and fee- 
bound him. And Ajigarta, the son of Suyavasa, said : 
‘ Give me another hundred, and I shall kill him.’* They 
gave him another hundred, and he came whetting his 
sword. Then Slmnahshepha thought. ‘ They will readi- 
ly kill ine, as if 1 was not a man. Death ! I shall pray to 
the gods.’ He addressed himself first to Prajapati, who 
refeired him to Agni, who referred him to Savitri, who re- 
ferred iiim to Varuna, who referred him to Agni, who 
referred him to the Vislive-Devah, who referred him to 
Judra, who referred him to the Ashvinan (two Ashvins,) 
who said to him, “ Praise Ushas (I he Dawn), and we 
set thee free.” Thus he praised Ushas with three verses. 
“ While each verse was delivered, his fetters were loosed, 
mid Haristhandra’s belly grew smaller, and when the last 
verse was said his fetters were loosed, and Harischaudra 
well again.” With this result the priests were so well 
satisfied that they were content to act for the day under 
the direction of Slmnahshepha. ITe invented the cere- 
mony called the Anjahsava. “ Afterwards he carried out 
all the things belonging to the Avabritha ceremony, em- 
ploying two verses, and made Harishchandra go to the 
A'shavaniya fire with another hymn.” What followed re- 
quires particular attention. “ When the sacrifice had thus 

& Dr, MUller renders this by the equivalent Brahman, which 'word, 
unless whet? otherwise used in the Sanskrit authorities, it may be pro- 
per to reserve for the designation of the caste so called. 
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beenperfornied Shunahshepha sat do&n on the lapof 
Visbvamitra [in furtherance of his adoption as liis son]. 
Ajigarta, the son of Sdyavasa sail ; * Risbi, give rneback 
my son.’ Vislivamitra said, * No ; for the gods have given 
him to me.’ He became Devarata (Theodotus) the son 
of Vishvamitra ; and -the members of the families of Ka|*ila 
and Babhru became liis relations. Ajfgarta, the son of 
Shyavasa, said : ‘ Come thou, 0 son, we, both and thy 
mother call thee away.’ Ajigarta, the son of Suvavasa, 
said : ‘ Thou art by birth an Angi rasa, the sou of Ajigar- 
ta, celebrated as a poet. O Rislii, go not away from the line 
of thy grandfather, come back to me,’ Slmnahsliepha 
replied, ‘ They have seen thee with a knife in thy hand, 
a thing that, men have never found even amongst Shudras ; 
* thou hast taken three hundred cows for me, O Angiras.’ 
Ajigarta, the son of Suvavasa, said : ‘ My old son it grieves 
me for the wrong that 1 have done ; I throw it away, may 
these hundred cows belong to thee.’ Shunahshephu re- 
plied : ‘ Who once commits a sin will commit also another 

sin ; thou wilt not abstain from the ways of Shudras; 
vvhat thou hast committed cannot be redressed. “ Cannot 
be redressed,” Vislivamitra repeated. “Dreadful stood 
the son of Suyavasa when he went to kill with his knife. 
Be not his son, come and be my son.” “ Shunahshepha 
said : ‘ Tell us thyself, O scgi of a, king, thus as thou 
art known to us, how 1, who am an A'ngirasa, shall become 
l hi/ son.’ Vislivamitra replied : ‘ Thou shalt he the eldest 
of my sons, thy offspring shall be the first, thou shalt 
receive the heritage which the gods have given me, thus 
1 address thee.’ Shunahshepha replied: '‘May the 
leader of the Bharatas say so, in the presence of his 
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agrefiag sous, for friendship’s and happiness’s sake, that 
I shall become thy son.’ Then Vishvamitra addressed 
his sons : ‘ Hear me, JKadhuchhaudas, Rishabhaj Rentft 

A-shtaka, and all ye brothers that you are, believe in 
seniority.’ This Vishvamitra had a hundred sons, fifty 
older than Madhuchhundas, and fifty younger. The 
•Mer did not like this, and Vishvamitra pronounced a 
curse upon them, that they should become outcastes. 
They became Andhras, Pundras, Shabams, Pidindas, 
Mntibm and many other outcaste tribes, so that the de- 
scendants of Vishvamitra became the worst of the Dasym. 
But Madhuchhandas, together with the other-fifty sons, 
said : ‘ What our father tells us, in that we abide; we 
place thee before us and follow thee.’ When Vishv&mi- 
tra heard this, lie praised his sons and said : ‘ You sons 

will have good children and cattle, because you have 
accepted my will, and have made me rich in brave sons. 
You, descendants of Gathin,* are to be honoured by all, 
you brave sons, led by Pevarata; be will be to you 
good counsel. You, descendants of Kiisika, follow De- 
varata, be is your hero, he will give you my riches, 
and whatever knowledge I possess. You are wise, all 

* Pururavas* 

Jahnu, , . 

X GaUliiu Kauai k a (Bbrigus). 

Vishvamitra Saty avail X liicli/ka (lkslivdkus). 

Jamadagni X Kennkd. 

Parashurama. 


20 






ye sons of Vishvamitra together ; y^wa. 
stood to uphold Devarata, and to make him your eldeB# 
descendants of Gathin. DevarSla* (Shonahshepha^ is 
mentioned as a Rishi of both families, in the chiefdom 
of the Jahttus, and in the divine Veda of the Gathins» ”’f 

* “ Tills last verse, which is also attributed to Vislivdtetitra, blight 
to be taken rather as a recapitulation of the whole story. Jalmu is one 
of the ancestors of Vishvamitra, belonging to the lunar By nasty : ; 
Gathin is considered as Vishvamitra’ s father. The commentator gives 
Jah&u as a Rishi of the family of Ajtgarta, which seems better to agree 
with the Vedio story/’ 

f Muller’s History of S. L. p. 408-419. 

The legend or story of Shimahshepha as hero given in the Aitareya 
Brahman a has been changed to a considerable extent in later Indian 
works, as has been summarily noticed by Professor II. II. Wilson. (Rig- 
V^da, i. pp. 59-GO.) “The story of Shunahshepas, or as usually written, 
Shunahshephas, has been for some time known to Sanskrit students 
through the version of it presented in Ram Ay ana, b. i. cli. 61, Schle- 
gel: 63, Gorresio. He is there called the son of the Rishi Richika, 
and is sold for a hundred cows by his father to Ambarisha, king of 
Ayodhyd, as a victim for a human sacrifice; on the road, he comes to 
the lake Pushkara, where lie sees Vishvamitra, and implores his suc- 
cour, and learns from him a prayer, by the repetition of which at the 
stake, Indra is induced to corno and set Jam free. It is obvious that 
this story has been derived frorjaifie Veda , for Vishvamitra teaches him, 
according to Sch 1 egeTsJ^rtTt \vo Gdthds , according to Gorresio’ s, a 
mantra ; but tlie^ttc^ ilso states, that he propitiated Indra by llichaa ; 

fafi/Rig- Veda ( Rigbhis-tushtava devendram), vol. i. p. 249. 
Manu also alludes to the story (10, 10?), where it is said that Ajlgartta 
incurred no guilt by giving up his son to be sacrificed, as it was to 
preserve himself and family from perishing with hunger... .Tile Rhaga- 
vat follows the Aitareya and Mann, in terming Shunahshepas the son 
of Ajigartta, and names the Bdjd also Harisehandra. In the Vishnu 
Parana, he is called the son of Vishvamitra , and is termedrfdso Demi- 
rata, or god-given ; but this relates to subsequent occurrences, noticed 
in like manner by the other authorities, in which he becomes the 
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of the Br&hmanto the Kshatriyais 
fo^se^ by the alleged greater acceptability tothe 
$od« as a sacrifice ot ftBrtfkmm than a Kshatriya / and 
by the adoption of the Br&hmau, (said to have been set 
apart for sacrifice) by Vishvdmitra. A Br&hmanieal 
disjparagemeat of Vishvamitra and his consociatea is also 
intended by the absurd allegation that the aftorigfn&l 
tribes bf the Andhras, Pundras, Shabaras, Pidindas, and 
Mutibas were descended from them.* These tribes, 
belonging principally to the South of India, appear from 
tire notice taken of them, to have been known to the 
A'ryas at the time of the composition of the Aitarbya 
Brahmana, while they were not as yet gained over to 
Br&hmanism. The Andhras were the inhabitants of the 
province which was afterwards denominated Telingana ;f 
the Pundras are supposed to hare occupied the Western 
Provinces of Bengal ;J the Shabaras are placed by Ptol- 
emy near the (mouths of the) Ganges ;§ and the PaUmias 
are located by Ptolemy along the banks of the Narmada 
to the frontiers of Larice, but in the Indian literature 
they occur in different positions from the Indus to the 
South.|| 


adopted son of Vishvdmitra , and the eldest of all Ids sons; such of 
whom as refused to acknowledge his seniority being cursed to become 
the founders of various barbarian and outcaste races. Visliv&mitra's 
share in the legend may possibfy intimate his opposition, and that of 
some of his disciples, to human sacrifices,’* 

* Compare this with Manu, pp. 43-45, See above pp. 59-60, 


f Wilson’s V. P. p. 190. $ lb. p. 190. 

§ Ptol. Geo. vii. Ed. Berth, p. 205. 

§ Ptol. Geo. vii. Ed. Berth, p. 203. See also Mahabhirata^ 
Bhishma Parva, adh. 6. Cal. Ed, ii. p, 842-344. 



.The relations of the Brahman, Kshatfiya> Vaishya.aod 
Phoxka to sacrifice (yajna) and to one another in a 
religious point of view, are menlloned with pit ieuhirity 
towards the conclusion of the seventh panehika 
Aitareya JBrahmana. ‘ ‘ Praj apati, ” it is there said , w or6a&- 
ed sacrifice. After the sacrifice was created, the Brabim 
arid the Kshatra were created, To both the Brahma and 
the Kshatra offsprings were created — (called) hutdd and 
ahutdd* That which was from the Brhhma Was edited 
hutdd, and that which was from the Kshatra was called 
ahuldd. The Brahman was the hutdd offspring ; and 
the Rdjanya, the Vaishya , and the Shtidra belonged to 
the ahuttid. By them the sacrifice began to be conduct- 
ed. The Brahma and Kshatra came with their instru- 
ments, The Brahman came with the instruments of the 
Brahma; and the Kshatriya came with the sacrificial 
instruments of the Kshatra. The instruments of the 
Brahma were the instruments of the sacrifice, and the 
instruments of the Kshatra were the horse, a chariot, 
the coat of mail, the arrow and the bow. The Ksha- 
triya was not permitted to enter, and seeing that he 
could not find entrance he returned- The Brahmans 
stood to oppose the entrance of others. The Brahmans 
came with their instruments. Therefore the sacrifice is 
established in the Brahmans. Afterwards the Ksha- 
triyas came, and asked to be called for the sacrifice. Then 
thA Brahmans said to them, ‘ If you wish to come to the 
sacrifice, you must put. aside your own instruments, and 
become like Brahmans, (brahmanorapdaa) and then 

* Hutdd , (from huta and ad) means having the legal* capacity of 
eating what is offered in sacrifice, andahutdd, not having this capacity. 
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'eposA to the saer|fiee. The Kshafcriyas said, 'Beit so,’ 
After putting aside their own instruments, aM taking 
tbeinstruments of the Brahma, they hecatn e like Brah- 
mans, and entered the sacrifice.”* The progress of the 
professions and pretensions of the professional priesthood* 
and their ultimate establishment of their peculiar pri- 
vileges are evident from this passage. The Brahtaansfj it 
teaches, were acting in their o wn peculiar character when 
they conducted sacrifice, while the Kshtriyas when they 
sacrificed had to lay aside their own recognized character 
and its emblems, and assume that of the Brahmans. The 
sacrifice is established in the Brahmans ;j' and, with the 
enlargement and complication of its ritual, the Brahman 
is more necessary than ever. Sacrifice is the highest 
interest (the first created object) of the community ; and 
the Brahman, the sacrifice!’, is the head of the community. 
He has merely to throw difficulties in the way of the 
Kshatriya’s sacrificing, to secure for himself all that Iiis 
heart can desire. Let a Kshatriya, when he becomes 
a yajamam, (the institutor of a sacrifice) employ a 
Brahman Let the Brahman give his blessing to the 
Kshatriya. j: 

This is accompanied, in the Aitareya Bralimana, with 
notices of the manner in which the Brahman is to con- 
duct the highest rites in behalf of a king at, and after, the 
ceremonies of his inauguration. But on this matter we 
may be content with some of the notices taken of it by 

* Aitareya Br/ihman of R. V. vii. 14. 19. 

| In illustration of these two last remarks, see Ait. Br&h. vii. 53. -t. 



dieleamed and accurate Dr. Goldstii^feer. la co®rte^ 
tion with the PunarabhuMka, the King is inahe to say, 
‘‘ <1 firmly stand on heaven arid earth, i firadystand 
on exhaled and inhaled air, .I firmly stand onfood 
and drink ; on what is Brahman, on what is Ksha- 
triya, on these three worlds stand I firmly.’ He then 
descends, sits down on the ground with his face towards 
the East, utters thrice the words. Adoration to what is 
Brahmana, and offers a gift to a Brahman ; the object 
of this gift is the obtainment of victory in general, of 
victory everywhere, of victory over strong and weak 
enemies and of complete victory; and his threefold 
expression of adoration to what is a Brahman implies 
that a kingdom prospers, and has valiant men when it is 
under the controul of the Brahmans, and that a valiant 
son will be born to him.” “A king for whom these 
(certain prescribed) libations are made to Indra in the 
indicated manuer becomes free from disease, cannot be 
injured by enemies, is exempt from poverty, everywhere 
protected against danger, and thus becomes victorious 
in all quarters, and after death established in Indra’s 
heaven.” “ Priests who understand well how to per- 
form the whole rite will raise the king to an exalted 
position ; those on the contrary who are ignorant of the 
manner in which it is to be performed, will bring him 
into perdition.” Irnconnexion with the simple abhishtika, 
I)r. Goldstiicker says, “The ceremony having been com- 
pleted, the king has to make a present to the inaugur- 
ating priest, viz. a thousand (Nishkas) of gold, a field 
and cattle ; but this amount seems merely to ’Constitute 
a minimum acknowledgment of the exertions of the 
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priest; for the tetjt of the Aitareya adds, tbatthey say a 
kmg should give innumerable illimited presents, siiiee a 
king is illimited (in wedlth), and they will -ohtam iHi- 
mited benefit to himself > and the author of the Attar. 
Br. seems rather inclined to adopt the latter opinion; 
for amongst the instances he gives of royal inaugurations 
which have been performed in this fashion, he dofes n5t 
mention those at which the Brahmans have received the 
‘“limited’ gifts, but tells e. g\ that Adamaya, the son of 
Atri, promised to his priests ten thousand elephants and 
ten thousand female slaves, and gave each of the sons of 
that priest at the noon-oblation two thousand cows out of 
^thousand millions ; that A nga gave his priest eighty- 
thousand young white horses fit for carrying burdens on 
their back, etc. ; that Bharata distributed in Mashnara 
a hundred and seven thousand millions of black 
elephants with white tusks, and decked with gold 
etc. etc.”* In all this legendry of the Aitareya Brah- 
mana of the Rig- Veda, the Brahman, it must be admit- 
ted, occupies a pretty high position. 

The position of the Brahman is not of an humbler 
character in the Taittirvya Brahmana, of the Black Y aj ur 
Veda to which we now turn. 

In this Brahmana, the three fundamental A'ryau 
castes are mentioned in connexion witli certain distinctive 
privileges. Indra is there represented as assuming the 
form of a Brdlman to carry off an isti/ta, or sacrificial 
brick for the purpose of preventing two sacrificing Rak* 
shasas, Kala and Kanj (afterwards called the heavenly 

* See Goldstiicker’s Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, under 
AbJiishcka* 
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hMnds;^ Nabha), from succee^ingin their aer* 
vice and getting to 'heaven (sunfarga). In connexion 
with the same legend or fable, it thus enjoined : “ The 
Brdhmrn ought to commence bis sacrifice in the Vowm* 
ta Rita (or spring season). That season belongs to the 
Brahman. Let him sacrifice in his own season, and lie 
bSeomfts a Brahmavarchas, endowed with the knowledge 
of Brahma, and that season is the chief....*. Let the Raja* 
nya sacrifice in the Grishina (hot season). Grisiraia is 
the season of the Raja nya. Let him sacrifice in Gri§hnm> 
and he will become an Indrayavi (one powerful like 
Indra). Let the Vaishya sacrifice in Shara (the 
autumn). Shara is the season of the Vaishya.”* “ Let 
the Brdhman perform the fire sacrifice in the Gayatri 
measure- The Gayatri measure is the Brahman’s. Each 
has his own measure for the acquisition. The Tri.?htnp 

(measure) is that of the Rdjanya .the Jagati is that of 

the Vaisya .” f A Brdlm.au householder returning home 
from a journey has to sacrifice in the nakshatraof Rohin'i.J 
The Brahman is spoken of as of the class of the gods, and 
th eShtidra as of that of the Asuras, while quarrelling about 
a skin and the Brahman gets the victory by means of 
a particular mantra. The Vajapeya|| sacrifice belongs 

° Taittariya Bralimana, i. 1-2 (author’s MS.) See also edition of 
in Bib. lad. p. 4. 

f T. B. i. 1-9. Compare with this, p. 147, above. 

j T. B. 1-1-10. 

§ STSf WWlri | INt wrsrtr: srqdr 3 jg* : Taitti- 

riya BrsVhmana, 1. 2. 6. f 

I Fermentation of bread and water. Wilson’s S. Dictionary. 
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bo# to the Brahman and the Raj my a.* * * § The Bedhman, 
endowedlikethe Rislii, has to stir up the sacrificial fire; 
“for the Brahman is ev*ry divinity/'f Higher elevation 
than this it is difficult to imagine. 

Social distinctions are mentioned, as in a passage from 
the Taittiriya Sanhita already noticed.;); 
lU Some of the gods are viewed individually as the lo#s 
qf particular interests and classes of men. Agni is the 
lord of food ; Soma is the king of the king (raja raja- 
pftti) Varuna is the emperor of the emperor ; Mitra is 
the fcshdtrapaii of the kshatra; § Indra is the might o f 
the mighty ; Brihaspati is the Brahmapati of the Brah- 
mai; Savita is the Rashtrapati of the Rashtra ; Puglia is 
the Vitpati of the Visha ; Sarasvati is the pushti-pntm 
(mistress) of the pushti ; Tvashta is the former of the 
pairs of beasts. || 

In a remarkable chapter of this Taittiriya Brahmana 
(tii. 80), the parties of the Purusha Medha are mentioned, 
(with variants) as in the thirtieth chapter of the White 
Yajur Yeda.1T 

* T. B. i. 3. 3. 

f irwn arwr | jrr?r n ?ft ufrVrcrr •. i Taitt. Brak i. 4. 4, 
Various other things are to be done by the Brahman in virtue of this 
divine status. See the context. 

| Taitt. Brah. 1. 7. 3. For tile parties, see above, p. 124. 

§ Mitra and Varuna are thus addressed a little onwards : — 

fw-sra uJTf i sjtw ^rrorru mw «rrHtr% — 

“ Thou art Mitra ; thou art Varuna, with the VLshve-devas ; thou art 
the navel of the Kshatra ; thou art the vulva of the Kshatra.” The 
Brahma is Sailed the vulva of the Kshatra in T. B. iii. fob (38. 

|| Taitt. Brah. ii. 5-7. If See before, pp. 127-132. 

21 
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. In religious services, the Brahman l^ts all the promi* 
pence he can desire. “ If a goat be not found, thetimake 
the Ilouia at the right hand of the Brahman. He isthfe 
Yaishvahara (of men the universal) Agni ; if the Homa be 
made upon the Brahman’s hand, it is as if made by Agni 
himself.”* How different is the position of the Shudra ! 
Itf thes sacrifice of the Ashvamedha, “ The Shudra lti| 
to watch the property ; so to a bastard (who is like a 
Shudra ) there is not the privilege of the abhisheka (or 
ritual sprinkling.”) f If the Brahman acknowledges the 
splendour of the prince, his own splendour is superior. 
Wealth and ride do not remain with the Brahman ; rule 
remains with the Kshatriya. The Brahman is of the 
form of the day ; the Kshatriya is of the form of the 
night.. Let the Brahman perform the religious services 
( iskldpurtta ) of the Kshatriya. The Kshatriya should 
rule. His glory is in war and battlej Consider these 
demands, and yield this homage, and the Brahman has 
all that he can desire. 

In the Shatapatha Br&hmana of the White Yajur Veda 
of the Madhyandina Sliakha, or Recension, the develop- 
ment of the Caste System is apparent, much as in the 
l wo Bridnnanas which we have just now noticed. 

This work attributes the Collection of the White Yajur 
Veda to the priest and teacher Ydjnavallcya, whose 
alleged decision it holds to be authoritative. § In a 
passage to which we have already referred, the B/jhstiasaa 

* Taitt. Br. iii. MS. fol. 59. f Taitt. Br. iii. M'S. fol. 101. 

I Tail Bnili. MS. fol. 105. 

§ Sliatapathft Btalunaiia, i. 1. 9 (Weber p. 2) et in al. loo. 
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are said to derive their designation from their being 
prohibitors of sacrifice.* Viskm (in the Eig-Veda, the 
god of the brilliant firmament, or space) is, probably on 
account of the ascent of Jjte sacrificial flame, called “ tlie 
sacrifice, ”f from which circumstance, certainly, he after- 
wards received his pre-eminence among the gods, though 
$uvitd (the Sun) is in the context called “ the generator 
of the gods,”:}: and Agni is in the Vedas the god of 
sacrifice. Ceremonial impurity proceeding, during the 
celebration of sacrificial rites, from (the touch of) a 
Carpenter (TaWia) or any other sacrificially impure 
person, is represented as removed by the sprinkling of 
tl)e sacrificial water. § Yet even at tins time sacrifice 
seems, in some of its relations at least, to have been 
available for the Shitdra, as brought to notice in a 
passage which we have already quoted : — “ If the sacri- 
ficer be a Brahman, it is said Eld, Come! If he is a 
Vaishya, then it is Again, Conic hither ! With a Itti- 
janyahindhn [a transposition of the Vaishya and Rajauya 
having occurred), it is Adrava, Run hither! With a 
Shudra it is Adhava, Ilun hither” !|( While the sacri- 

’ * lb. i. 1. 16. 

f WT f Skat. Br. i. 1. 2. 13. 

I oiw ^ INhI vmm. ib. i. 2. 17. 

1 * 

§ Shat. Br. i. !• 3. 12. This passage forms a key to the Oasie 
institution of sparsha, or defilement by contact. -What occurred at 
saciifices, at which parties were held to bo ceremonially pure -or 
impure, was af tor wards extended to what may occur in any eiroitm 
stances in social life, to the debasement of large classes of the 
community. 

It Shat. Br. i. 1. 4. 11. 
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fieial stake (ydpa) and rice-stirring instrument (sphtjd) 
are appropriate to the Brtihman, the chariotandarro^r 
are appropriate to the Rdjdnya.% The Brkhman stancfa 
forth as the arranger of saerifice.f The spring is said to 
be the season of sacrifice, for the Brahman; the summer 
for the Kskatra; and the rainy season (varsha) for the- 
Of the mystical words prefixed to theO&yatri, thf 
Brdkman should pronounce the bhuh; the Kskatra^ the 
hkuvah; and the Visha, the svah.\ Indra and Agni 
are gods of the Kskatra, and the Vishvedevas of the 
FtsAa.|j Brihaspati is the god of the Brdhmans.% The 
power of the Kshatra is Yaruna.** That of the Visha 
is the Marnta (company). In the Dlksha, or sacrifice of 
Initiation, the Brdhman , Rdjanya, and Vaishyd, but not 
the Shtidra, may sacrifice. ff The Rdjanya and the 
Vaishya are after the Dlksha pronounced to be sacramen- 
tally the same as the Brahman , sprung from sacrifice.^ 
The Brahman is encouraged to desire the work of the 
fores tauder, the representative of every Kshatriya.^ 

, In the Savakanda of this Shatapatlia Brahmana, there 
itTah important passage which, in connexion with the 
Aranyoragni Samarohya (the sacrificial kindling of fire by 
friction) brings to notice various classes of the community 

* Shat. Br. i. 2. 4. 2. 

f WST JrrftrflT : Shat. Br. i. 5. 1. 12. 

j Shat. Br. ii. 1. 3. 5. § Shat. Br. ii 1. 3. 4. 

|| Shat. Br. ii. 4. 3. 6. Shat. Br. ii. 5. 2. 36., et. in al. loc. 

** Shat. Br. v. 1, 1. 11., et. in .'ll. loc. 

ff Shat. Br. iii. 1. 2. 10. Shat. Br. iii. 2. 1. 10. 

Si snsm wfitfr sjnrwr gCrat otw- Sh. Br. ir. l. 4,-e. * 
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muohas is done in a portion of the Black Y ajur Veda to 
which we have already referred.* The parties specified 
Iti It are the Senani, the general, whose representative 
god, in the offering of t)ie prepared rice, is said to be 
Agni ; the Parohita, or family priest, whose god is 
Bylhaspati, the “ Purobita q| the gods ;” the Kskatray 
yhose god is India j the Mahi$h\ “the chief wife of %n 
anointed king” according to Sayana Achatya, whose god 
is A'ditya ; the Suta, or Charioteer, whose god is Vanina ; 
the Grdmani, the equivalent of the Vislm, whose god is 
the Manila (wind) ; the Kshatta, or lictor, whose god is 
Savita, “the generator of the gods”; the Sangrahita , 
whom we have already supposed to he the treasurer, but 
whom Sayana makes a charioteer, whose deities are lh<| 
two Ashvius; the Bhdgadugha, or collector, whose deity is 
Pusha, the nourishing sun; the Akshavdpa , or superin- 
tendent of the dice, whose god is Rudra ; and the Pcildgala, 
(who has not yet occurred), said by A'pastamba to bp the 
chief ambassador ; and the Pariiritti, or wife without a 
son. - )' These parties are obviously principally those in 
public offices, though they include the primitive sacrificial 
castes. 

The sacrificial castes are, in the same section of the 
Brahmana, represented as performing their sprinklings with 
different trees. The Brahman takes the Palasha (Butea 
frondosa); the llajanya, the Nyagrodha (Ficus Indiea) ; 
and the Vaishya, the Ashvattha (Ficus religiosa).^ The 

* See above, p. 124. 

f Shat. Br. v. 2. 4. 12, et. seq. Weber, pp. 444-447 ; 487-8. 

| Shat. Hr. v. 8. 2. 11, et. seq. p. 455. Other class distinctions 
are mentioned in the context. See pp. 457, 460, 465, 508, 569, 723. 
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multiplication of distinctions act and 
ceremony seems to have been early an aim of ihq Indians, 
In tlie same section also, it is sah^ " There are four Caste# 
(Varna#), -the Brahman, R&janya, Vaishya, and Shiidra, 
not one of whom there is that vomits the Soma,,”* The 
mention here of the Shudrajhows, as in a passage alreatly 
■ qmtedrf that, in a certain form at least, the Shudr% 
though probably not a personal saci ificer, was a participant; 
in the potable or edible material of sacrifice and its supposed 
spiritual fruits. 

In the eighth section of this Brahmana, a llajanya, 
who belonged to the province of Gandhara, to the south of 
the Kabul affluent of the Indus, is thus brought to notice. 

Further Svarjit, son of Nagnajit said. Now Nagnajit 
was a Gandhara. ...This which lie said, he spake as a mere 
Rajanya.”^ On this passage it is rightly remarked by Mr. 
Muir, that ‘ £ although his (Svarjit’s) view (respecting breath 
or lify) w r as not regarded as authoritative, still the very fact 
of its being quoted, and its author mentioned as a llajanya, 
proves his Arian origin. ”§ 

In the thirteenth ly&nda, in which the grand sacrifices 
and distribution of enormous dakshina by several kings are 
alluded to, verses are quoted in which both “five classes 
of men” ( pancha tnanava) and “ seven classes of men” 
( sapta manava ) arc alluded to. || These Pentads and 
Heptads naturally bring to notice what is said in the 
Veda of the PanchakshUi.% Weber thinks that the Pentad 

* Shat. Br. f See above, p. v. 5* 4. 9. 

$ Shat Bn viii. 1. 4. 10. § Muir’s Texts, ii. p. 366. 

|| Shat. Bivxiii. 3. 6. 14. and 23. Weber, p. 995-6. * 

1i See above, pp. 116-17. 
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refers to the Pane^alas, oftenmentioned (and supposed by 
Roth to be the five races of the Panjab) and the Heptad to 
the Kurus and PaaeltalaSkf 

An important passage, .in this Shatapatha Bi^hmana, 
corresponding with the Vrihad Aranyaka Upanijjhad, will 
he noticed onwards. But before leaving this Brahnmna 
we may, turning hack, refer to two notices, somewhfit of*a 
historical character, which it contains, and which are quite 
consistent with statements made in the commencement of 
this section of our work. 

In the first Kanda there is an account of a Deluge, 
similar in some respects to that brought to notice in holy 
writ, which seems to indicate that the Hindus had a tradi- 
tion of having crossed a great mountain chain on their 
originally coming to India. This remarkable passage, 
which has been translated by Weber,* Muller, f and Muir,]: 
is as follows: — “ They brought to Mann in the morning 
water for washing, as they are in the habit of bringing 
water to wash with the hands. As he was using the water, 
there came into his hands a fish which said to him, 

‘ Preserve me and I will save thee.’ [Mann inquired] 

‘ From what will thou save me’? [The fish replied] ‘ A 
flood shall sweep aivav all these creatures; I will rescue 
thee from it.’ [Manu asked] ‘ IIow is thy protection’ [to 
he effected ?] The fish answered, * So long as we are small, 
we are in great peril, and even fish devours fish ; preserve 

■f See ' Note in Muir’s Texts i. pp. 135-6, and Weber’s Indisebe 
Studien i, 200. 

® Indisehe Studien, i. 163-1 64. 
f History 6f A. S. Literature, p, 425, et. seq. 
f Sanskrit Texts, ii* p. 325-7. 
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Hie first in a jar. When I grow too 6 large for the jar 
dig a trench, and preserve me in it. When I become too 
great for that, cany me to th e ocean; I shall then be beyond, 
the reach of danger.’ Straightway it became a great fish ; 
for it grew exceedingly. [The fish then said,} * In so 
many years the flood will come, make a ship therefore, 
afid worship me; and when the flood rises embark on the 
ship, and I shall deliver thee.’ Accordingly Mann pre- 
served the fish, and brought it to the ocean ; and in the same 
year which the fish had declared, he built a ship and worship- 
ped [the fish]. When the flood ascended, he entered the 
ship, and the fish swam near him : and he fastened the cable 
of the ship to the fish’s horn. By this means lie passed 
over this northern mountain. The fish then said, ‘ I have 
delivered thee, fasten the ship to a tree.’ But lest the water 
should abandon thee when thou art upon the mountain, as 
fast as the water subsides, so fast shalt thou descend along 
with'it. Accordingly he descended as the water subsided. 
Hence, this was ‘ Mann’s descent’ from the northern 
mountain. The flood had swept away all creatures ; 
Manu alone was left. Being desirous of offspring he 
laboriously performed a religious rite. And tliere, too, he 
sacrificed with the paka sacrifice. He cast clarified butter, 
thickened milk, whey, and curds, as an oblation into the 
waters. After a year a female was produced, who rose 
unctuous from the waters, with clarified butter under her 
feet. Mitra and Vanina met her, and said to her, ' Who art 
thou?’ * Manu’s daughter,’ she replied. They rejoined, 
‘ Say that thou art our daughter.’ She answered, ‘ No ; 
I am the daughter of him who begot me.’ Then they 
demanded a share in her. She promised, and she did not 
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promise ; bat passed on and came to Maim. Manu asked 
her ‘ Who art thou T * Thy daughter,’ she replied . ‘ Now, 
thou divine one, art thou *my daughter?’ he inquired. She 
replied, ‘ Thou hast begotten me from these oblations 
which thou didst cast into the waters. I am a benediction. 
Introduce me at the sacrifice. If thou shalt do so, thou 

. # it ♦ , 

shalt increase in offspring and cattle. Whatever boon 
thou shalt supplicate through me, shall accrue to thee.’ 
He accordingly introduced her in the middle of the sacri- 
fice ; for that is the middle which stands between the 
introductory and concluding prayers. He lived with her* 
worshipping and toiling, desirous of offspring. By her lie 
begot this offspring, which is the offspring of Manu.”* This 
legend appears here in a much more simple form than it 
does in the Mahabharata, Matsya Parana, or any of the 
other works of the later literature of the Hindus. Next to 
the references to the Uttar a (northern) Kurus, it is the 
most important tradition known to the Indians respect- 
ing their acquaintance with the north. These Kurus, of- 
ten referred to by the Brahmans in conversation, are 
brought to notice both in a geographical and mythical 
form in the Indian literature. The oldest reference to 
them occurs in the following passage of the Aitareya 
Brahmana: “Wherefore in this northern region, all the 
people who dwell beyond the Himavat, the Uttara Kurus, 
and the Uttara Madras, are consecrated to separate rule 
(vairajya),”f I n another passage of the same work, they 
are spoken of as “the land of the gods (deva-kshetram),” of 

* Muir’s Texts, ii. pp. 325-7. 

f Ait. Br£h. viii. 14. This passage was brought to notice by 
Weber, Inch Stud. i. 218. 
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which it is added, “ no mortal may conquer it.”* Other 
illusions to them occur in the E4m4yana,f Malmbharam, 
2 tc. Ptolemy, too, speaks of a fountain and city called 
Ottorokorra,\ which must be- referred to them. The 
sanetity of this region in the eyes of the Hindus probably 
originated in the respect felt for it as an early seat of at 
least a branch of the A'ryan people. § 

We find the following remarkable passage, also near 
the commencement of this Brahmana (first brought 
to notice by Dr. Weber), |J referring to the advance of the 
Ary as and the spread of their religious rites from the river 
Sarasvati in an easterly direction :• — “ Mathava the Vide- 
gliaH bore Agni Vaislivanara in bis mouth. The Rishi 
Go turn a Rahugana** was his priest ( purohUa ). Though 
addressed by him he (Mathava) did not answer, ‘ lest (he 
said) Agni (Fire) should escape from my mouth.’ The 
priest began to invoke Agni with verses of the Rik : ‘ We 
kindle thee at the sacrifice, O wise Agni, the sacrificer, the 
luminous, the mighty, 0 Videgha.’ (R. V. v. 26. 3;) He 
made no answer. (The priest then repeated,) ‘ Thy 
bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, 
0 Agni, 0 Videgha.’ (R. V. viii. 44. 16. ) Still he made no 

* Alt. Brah. viii. 23. , 

•f K;im . iv. 44. 82. Maliabli. i. v. 4719-22. Vishnu Purina, p. 168. 

J Ptol. Geo. vi. 16. 

§ See on the Ufctara Kurus, Lassen’s Ind. Altherthmnskunde, i. 
51142 ; Zeit6chrift fur die Jv. I). M. ii, C2 ; and Muir’s Texts, ii. 
332-37. 

|| Indische Studien, i. 170. 

if “ Afterwards prakritized to Videha” ? 

*'* See R. V. i. 78. 5. 



reply. (The priest then recited ;) ‘Thee* O dropper of 
butter,we invoke/ &c. (R V. v, 26. 2.) Sofar heuttered; 
when immediately on •the mention of butter (gbfita), 
Agni Vaishvaftara flashed forth from his mouth he could 
not restrain him, so he issued from his rhouth, and fell 
down to this earth. The Videgha Mathava was theMCda 
(or in) the Sarasvatl. (Agni) then traversed this caftli, 
burning towards the east Gotama Rahugana and the 
Videgha Mathava followed after him as he burned onward. 
He burnt across all these rivers ; but he did not burn 
across the Sadanira, which descends from the northern 
mountain (the Himalaya). The Brahmans formerly did 
not use to cross this river, because it had not been burnt 
across by Agni Vaishvanara. But now many Brahmans 
(live) to the east of it. It used to be uninhabi table, and 
swampy, being untasted by Agni Vaishvanara. It is now, 
however, habitable ; for Brahmans have caused it to be 
tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summer this river is, 
as it were, incensed, being still cold, not having been 
burnt across by Agni Vaishvanara. The Videgha Ma- 
thava spake ; ‘Where shall I abide’? (Agni) replied, 

* Thy abode (shall be) to the east of this (river). This 
stream is even now the boundary of the Rosalas and Vide- 
has; for they are the descendants of Mathava.’”* The 
river Sadanira here mentioned is not identified ; but the 
spread of the Aryan faith eastward from the Sarasvafi, 
one of its early seats in India, is certainly made obvious 
by this somewhat figurative narrative.'!' 

* Shat. Br. i. 4. 1. 10, et. seq. 

f See on its precise import, Weber inloc. cit. and Muir, ii. 419-422. 
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Hotices somewhat similar to those now introduced from 
the Aitareya, Taittiriya, and Sbatapatha'Brahmanas, may 
possibly be found to some extents in the Jess important 
Brithmanas. Dr. Weber considers the Shadvinsha Brah- 
mana as having a “distinctly formed Jlrahniahical character, 
indicating a not very early date.” The following passage 
in It is referred to by Dr. Weber and Mr. Muir: “ India 
declared the . uktha (recited liyinji)— to'^ishvamitra [the 
Raj any a said to have attained to Brahmanhood], and the 
Brahma (sacrificial knowledge) to Vasishtha [originally 
a Brahman]; — the uktha, which is speech, to Vishvami- 
tra, and the Brahma , which is mental, to Vasishtha.” The 
object of this is evidently to quality the effects of the 
acknowledged transition of Vishvamitra to the priesthood — 
an admission always felt to be awkward by the supporters 
of Caste ; for it is added, “Hence this brahma belongs to 
the Vasishthas. Moreover, let a descendant of Vasishtha, 
who i$ acquainted with it, be appointed Brahma,.'''* The 
Gopalha Brahmana deals with the ritual of the Atharvas 
of the fourth Veda, in which Brahmanism, though in a 
sectarian form, is conspicuously dominant, j' ] t even derives 
its ideal of the Creator from Atharvan.J 

3. From the Brahmana.*, we proceed to the A'ranyakas 
(Discourses of the Forest) and Upanishads, (Discourses to 

* See Weber’s Indische Studien (i. 36-39) and Muir’s Texts (i. 79) 
on the Shadvinsha. 

f The MSS. of this Brahmana are extremely rare. I have just 
heard of one having fallen into the hands of Dr. Haug at Puna, as this 
passes through the press. 

| See llist. of A. Sana. Lit. by Dr. Max Muller, p. 451. 
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Nea^-Sitters)* which are closely connected together. The 
oldest of these works, speaking generally, represent the spe- 
culative thought of Indium the ages immediately posterior 
to those of the Brahinanas, and in after times. Some of 
them, however, like the Vriltad (or Brihad) A'ranyaka 
Upanishad , which is mostly written in the name of Ya|n^- 
valkyai and finds a place at the end of the Shat apatha* Brt&- 
rnana (also attributed to that famous teacher) may he of 
the same age as that work. Their philosophical character 
confers a peculiar value on their brief references to the 
social state of the ancient Indians, although these references 
are often of a constrictive character, founded on the desire 
of their authors to uphold the doctrine of spiritual pan- 
theism (that, of the universality. and identity of Brahma, 
viewed not as religious service but as its object and the 

* The great commentator Shamkara A'cliurya views Upanishad as 
equivalent to AnnihilatiS^*Jh\^.iti introduction to the Brihad Aran- 
yak a Upanishad, he wrife’tMs: “ 1 The dawn is- the head “of the 
sacrificial horse* | [the nanic of this A'ranyaka derived from its first 
words] is composed for the sake of those who wish to liberate them- 
selves from the world, in order that they may acquire the knowledge 
that Brahma [here used not in the Vedic sense of religious service 
but the Spirit to whom this brahma is directed] and the soul are the 
same, a knowledge by which the liberation from the cause of the world 
(ignorance) is accomplished. The world is accomplished. This know- 
ledge of Brahma is called Upanishad , because it completely annihilates 
the [essential reality of] the world, together with its cause in such as 
possess tills knowledge; for Shis is the meaning of the word Sad, (to 
destroy or to go) preceded by Cpani (quasi, npa near and ni, certainly). 
A work which treats of tlife same knowledge is called Upanishad S 
Riier’s Trans, of Br. Ar. Up. p. 1. Dr. Max Midler, with more correct 
philological ^appreciation, shows that up + sad is used 11 in the sense of 
sitting and worshipping.’’ Hist, of A. S. Lit. p. 818. 
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object of the contemplation of the wise), for the support of 
which they have evidently been composed.* 

From the Brihad (or Vrihad) Aranyaka Upanifhad we 
take the following notices : — 

“Brahma verily was this before, one alone. Being one, 
h^pd not extend. He with concentrated power created 
thi Kshatra of elevated nature, viz., all those Kshatras 
who are protectors among the gods, India, Varum, Soma, 
Rudra, Paijanya, Yama, Death, and Ishdua. Therefore 
none is greater than the Kshatra ; therefore the Brahman 
under the Kshatriya, worships at the Rajasuya ceremony. 
The Kshatra alone gives (him) his glory. Brahma is thus 
the birth-place of the Kshatra. Therefore although the 
king obtains the highest dignity, he at last takes refuge in t he 
Brahma as in his birth-place. Whosoever despises him, 
he destroys liis birth-place. He is a very great sinner, 
like a man who injures a superior. He did not extend. 
He created the l it. He is all those gods who, according 
to their classes, are called Vasus, Rudras, A'dityas, Yish- 
vedevas, and Maruts. He did not extend. He created 
the caste of the Slmdras as the nourisher. This (earth) is 
the nourisher ,• for it nourishes all this whatsoever. He 
did not extend ; he created with concentrated power justice 
of eminent nature. This justice is the preserver (Kshatra) 

* Slum Lira A'clmrya "says, “ The knowledge of the identity of 
Brahma [in all forms] is the certain meaning of the Upanishads in 
all thoSbakhas.” Eber’s Trans, of B. A. U., p. 307. Seeking a Vedic 
support, tlie lipanishads found much on a few expressions contained in 
some of the later Suktas, such as that attributed to the God Indra by 
Vimadova, in which he says, “ I was Manu, I am the Sun.” See 
on this and similar expressions of the Veda, Author’s India Three 
Thousand Years Ago, p. 7 6. 
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of the Ksliatra. ^ There is nought higher than justice. 
Even the weak is confident to defeat the more powerful 
by justice, as (a householder) by the king. Verily justice 
is true. Therefore they say of a person who speaks the 
truth, he speaks justice, or of a person who speaks justice, 
he speaks the truth. In this manner verily it is h^t£ 
This is the creation of the Bramha, the Ksliatra, the wit, 
and the Shudra. He was in the form of Agni (fire) 
among the Gods as Brahma, lie was the B ram ban among* 
men, in the form of Kshatriya Kshatriya, in the form of 
Vaishya Vaishya, in the form of Shudra Shudra. Therefore 
among the gods the place (loka) is desired through Agn|. 
only ; among men through the Brahman, because in their 
forms Bramha became (manifest).”* The Kshalra , the 
Brahma , the Vit, and the Shudra are here alike consid- 
ered the positive creations of Brahma (now used in a new 
sense. Care, however, is taken that by this view of mat- 
ters, the Brahman shall not be disparaged, the Ksiuttfa 
at last faking refuge in the Brahma as his birth-place. 
The Shudra (a partial etymological reference being made 
to the first syllable of the name) is here viewed as the 
nourisher ; but lie is still the lowest in the scale : “ He 

(Brahma) was in the form of Agni among the gods as 
Brahma; he was the Brahman among men j in 'the 
form of Kshatriya, Kshatriya ; in the form of Vaishya, 
Vaishya; in the form of Shudra, Shudra.” This doctrine 

* This is the accurate translation of Dr. Root (p. 121-5). For “he 
did not, extend,” it might an improvement to say, “ He did not sepa- 
rate, or multiply,” the original being *ET The passage occurs 

in the Yrihad Ar. Up. i. 4 and in the Shat ap at ha Brain xiv. 4. 2. 23. 
p. 1052 in Weber’s edition. 
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Shank ara A'charya does not fail to ^urn to account: 
“ Among men the place, the effect of works, is desired 
through the nature of the BPdhman alone, because 
Brahma,’ the creator, * in their forms,’ of the Brahman and 
the forms upon which the agents of work are 
dependent, ‘ became manifest’ ”* 

“ if verily goes against the grain that a Brahman should 
approach a Kshatriya for the purpose of learning Brahma 
from him.” These words are doubtless put by a Brahman 
into the mouth of Ajatshatvu, “ king of Kashi,” when he 
is represented as instructing “ G&rgya, the proud son of 
;$Balak&*”'| 

“0 Matreyl, said Yajnavalkya (to his wife), behold, 

’ am desirous of raising myself from the order, therefore 
•*t me divide (my property) between thee and Katyayam 
here.”J Here Y ajnavalkya desires to leave his ashrama of 
householder for that of a Sannv&sh The orders, after- 
. ante spoken of by Manu,§ are here recognized. They 
re also brought to notice in the following passage, which 
v aches that the mendicant and meditative life is preferable 
to that of parties following the course of the world. 
“Then asked him (Y ajnavalkya) Kahola,the son of Kushi- 
taka, — Yajnavalkya, do explain to me that Brahma, who 
is a witness and present that soul which is within every 
(being).” “ It. is thy soul which is within every being.” 
“ It is the soul which conquers hunger, thirst, grief, delu- 
sion, old age, (and) death. When Brahmans know this soul, 
then elevating themselves from the desire of obtaining a son, 

* liner's Trans. of Vrihad A ran. Up. p. 125. 

t lb. p.172. f ib. p. 177. 

§ Bee above, p. 27-35. 
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from the desire of wealth, and from the desire of gaining 
the worlds (above), thev lead the life of wandering mendi- 
cants : for tin' desire of aj*son is also the desire lor wealth 
(to perform rites) ; the desire for wealth is also the desire 
for the worlds ; lor even both are desires. Therefore 
knowing wisdom let the Brahman (the student of Brahma) 
arm himself with strength.”' it is afterwards lidded, 
“ Whoever know ing- this indestructible [being] departs from 
this world. 0 Gurgi, is a (true) Brahman ”-)’ 

lu the fourth Kan. hi of the work before us, it is said 
that Yajimvalkya was offered, at every illustrative story 
whieh he repeated, “ a thousand emvs big as elephants,” by 
Janaka king of Videha. His uniform reply was, “ My 
father admonished me, w here one does not instruct, one 
should not take (gifts). ”J 'Flic Brahmans, in the time of the 
Law-Books, demanded gifts from Kshatryas and Vaish- 
yas without service, and taught that their free bestow merit 
on the priestly caste was meritorious. g In the same Jvanda, 
i,. 1 of Parasha, or Soul, in a certain state of abstraction), 

it; is said, “ The murderer of a Brahman is no Brahman; 
the Ohandala is no Chanda la, the Paulkasa no Paulkasa, 
the religious mendicant, (Sramana) no religious mendi- 
cant; ; the ascetic, no ascetic ; he is unconnected with all 
that is holy, lie is unconnected with sin-’ Tins freedom 
from sin is afterwards attributed to the party possessed ol 

I>rih;ul Ar. i’ T p. iii.v 5. 1 \og/s Trims. p. TH/]‘,)7. 

t lb. j>. yO-L 

t rb. ' 2 1 r*J t;r sevj. On another occasion. Janahii i - f’op'T::B;nf.ctl as 
s;ij*ing to lit? teacher. 1 Itow in t.hce r. Jet this k of I ho 

Yh Ip lifts aud*t.[ii s myselt hr 1 li mo/ I!>. p. ~ 1 I s . 

< See above. pp. 17, 2‘>, etc. 
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the knowledge of Brahma* The Paulkasa and Ghandala 
have already occurred, in the Purusha Medha.f All 
offensiveness in them and all pre-eminence in others, it 
is insinuated, vanishes from the view of the knower of 
Brahma* The principle here involved, as the teaching 
goes, is of general application. “ The Brahma should 
dilowfl a person, who considers the Brahma (caste) as 
something different from his (self ) ; the Kshatra should 
disown a person, who considers the Kshatra (caste) as some- 
thing from (liis) self ; the world should disown a person 
who considers the world as something different from (his) 
self.”! That there was some novelty in this pantheistic 
and anti-vedie teaching was admitted : “ That this know- 
ledge in former times was not possessed by a Brahman 
(thou knowest thyself), but 1 will explain it to thee.”§ 
It was, generally speaking, not reduced to practice in 
society, the Indian speeulatists preferring unnatural ac- 
commodations to the ancient literature and ritual of the 
country to the setting themselves forth as distinct and 
marked reformers. 

In the Chhdndoyya Vpanishad, associated with the 
Sama Veda, — a portion of which agrees with the Briliad 
ATanvaka llpanishad,|| and which may consequently b 
supposed to lie somewhat connected with it in time,— we 
ffnd a certain kind of scrupulosity as to food brought, to 
notice. “ Ushashti, son of Chakra who had forsaken Kuru 

* Ik- pp. 228, 241. | Hoc above, pp. 131-2. 

$ lb. p. 243-4. § lb. p. 263. 

|| Briliad Arartyaka Upanishad, vi. 2 scq.— (with tlie modification 
ot some words) Chhaud. Up. v. 3-10. See liber 1 s Trans, of Br. Ar. 
Up. p. 261. 
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with his wife lived in great distress in Ihhyagrama (the 
village of an elephant driver). Of the elephant-keeper 
eating spin e Kulmasha (a coarse bean) lie begged (food). 
He (the elephant-keeper) said, f I have nothing but what 
you see before me.’ * Give me of it,’ said lie. lie gave 
him of it, and offered him some drink. ‘Were I (be said) 
to take that, I should swallow the remnant of aubther’s 
drink.’ ‘ Is not that also [the beans] a remnant V ‘ 1 
cannot live without eating that ; but drink I can command 
at pleasure.’ Ha ving at e thereof, lie presented the remain- 
der to his wife. She had before partaken of the same, 
and [therefore] took it and laid it by. On the morning, 
rising from his bed, he exclaimed, ‘ Alas, if I could obtain 
a little food, I could earn some wealth. A king is sacri- 
ficing in the neighbourhood, he would surely employ mo 
to perform all his functions.’ His with said to him, Here 
are the beans, (take them,) and eating of them go quickly 
to the sacrifice. ”* Hunger is here made the excuse for 
eating the coarse provisions of a man of lower grade, while 
the drinking of his water, for which an excuse was not 
readily forthcoming, is avoided. The scrupulosity indi- 
cated seems to have had principally in view the preserva- 
tion of status, which was really the aim of many subsequent 
caste regulations. A microscopic view of gradations, and 
supposed degradations connected with them, was soon taken 
by the Indians. In this same Upanishad, the birth of the 
ChandaJa follows that of dogs and swine, though it resolves 
them all into Brahma himself. f 

* Glil uind. Up. ( Bib. fiid.) i. 10, p. 80, et soq. and Raj eiulral id's 
Trans, pp. 27-28. 

f CliMiul- Up. v. 10. (p. 3T)(>). 
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Little is to be found bearing on our subject in the older 
Minor Upanishads. 

In the TaUlariya Upanishad * which forms a portion of 
the Taittariya A'ranyaka of the. Black Yajur-Yeda (chap- 
ters 7-9,) and which is also found in the collection of the 
Upanishads of the Atharva Veda*, — the following passage, 
which'fomis a key to the limited respect paid by the followers 
of the Upanishads to the gods, forefathers, relatives, 
teachers, Brahmans, etc., occurs : — “ Let there be no neglect 
of the duties towards the gods and the forefathers. Let 
the mother be a god (to thee). Let the father be a god 
(to thee). All unblameable works ought to be performed — 
not any other. All the praiseworthy doings of us (the 
teachers) ought to be respected by thee — not any others. 
The Brahmans who are better than we, it ought to he thy 
effort to provide with a seat.” “ Then,” “ as there (in thy 
neighbourhood) all the Brahmans, who are of sober judg- 
ment’, — who are meek and desirous of performing their 
duties, — whether they act by themselves or lie appointed 
by another, — as such Brahmans act among them, so also 
act thou among them.”f All this is by w ay of “ accom- 
modation.” “ The Upanisliads,” as Dr. Roer correctly 
says, *< acknowledge the gods of the Vedas in name [and 
the same remark is applicable to the distinctions among 
men], but not in reality ; for their whole nature is altered, 
since from the state of divinity they are degraded to beings 
oJ an inferior order.”! Thev are recognized onlv as 

Translation of Taittirfya, etc. by I)r. Roth. I i. 
t Up. ShikhihiV Val] (, An. xi. Rijer, pp. 13- l k 
t Ini roilui’tkm It? Taitt. Up. p. 7. 
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* 

manifestations in finity of the infinite — the Supreme Self. 
“ The Vedanta (the more orthodox system of the Upani- 
§hads),” Dr. Itoer correctly adds, in another place, “ also 
maintained that the acquisition of truth is independent of 
caste or any other distinction, and that the highest know- 
ledge which is the chief end of man, cannot be imparted 
by the Vedas; yet it insisted that a knowledge «of the 
Vedas was necessary to prepare the mind for the highest 
knowledge.”* It. was by this fictitious deference to the 
Vedas that the supporters of the Vedanta, while in reality 
superseding these works, conciliated their orthodox friends. 
The less orthodox schools, as the Sankhya, acted a more 
independent part, if we except, peihaps, the fouuder of that 
school. Dr. Max M tiller thus writes : — “ Kapila, an athe- 
istic philosopher of the purest water, was tolerated by 
the Brahmans, because, however he differed from their 
theology, he was ready to sign the most important 
article of their faith — the divine origin and infallibility 
of scripture. ”f But their tenets, as bearing on our 
subject, we may afterwards notice in connexion with the 
relations of Buddhism to Caste. 

lu the Prashm Upanishad , the Kshatra (as the power) 
and the Brahma (as the orderer of rites) are represented 
as founded on life, or Prajapati, of whom, it is said, 
“ Thou art a Vrdtija, , '\] (as a noil-initiated Brahman) — 
holy by nature, there having been none to perform the 

In trod, to Svetash avatar a. Up. p. 30. 

t lie view of Muirs Text in Times, 10th April, 1858. 

t Trash. •Up. ii. 0. 11. Vralya literally means one of the mul- 
titude. 
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rites in tliy behalf. In this Upanighad, the Vedanta doc- 
trine scarcely appeal's in a definite form. 

4. We conclude this long < section of our work by 
referring to the Sutras, the last class of the V edic works 
so-called, — which form a connecting link between the 
Brahmanas and the Law-Books comprehended under the 
nhme‘of Smriti, or Remembering, 

The Sutras are written generally in the form of brief 
Memorial Aphorisms, as indicated by their name of Sidra 
or Thread. Dr. Max M filler makes them range between 
the years 600 — 200 before Christ. They glean much 
from the V edas and the Brahmanas ; but it is only 
in so far as they give a legal form to incidental notices 
which occur in the older works, and make allusions to 
written laws and interpretations that they are of much 
use. 

“ They contain the quintessence,” Dr. Muller says, 
“ of*all the knowledge which the Brahmans had accumu- 
lated during many centuries of study and meditation.”* 
They are based upon the ShrtUi (comprehending the 
"V edic hymns and the .Brahmanas) | ; and, in some instances 
are on this account called the Shraula Sutras. Those of 
them which teach the mode of performing the Vedic 

* Hist of A.. Sans Lit. p. 74. 

f Dr. Muller (ib. p. 70) ingeniously says, c: The reason why {lie 
Brahmanas, which are evidently so much more modern than the 
Mantras, were allowed to participate in the name of Shniti, could only 
have been because it was from these theological compositions, and not 
from the simple old poetry of the hymns, that a supposed divine 
authority could be derived from the greater number of the ambitious 
claims of the Bn+hmans,” 
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sacrifices are callled Kalpa Sutras ; and even the Brah- 
mans themselves, such as Ivumarila, admit that, though 
authoritative, they are “composed, by human authors,” 
“ like Mashaka, Baudhayana, Apastamba,’ A'shvaliiyana, 
Katyayana and others.”* They are to be distinguished from 
the Smdrtta Sutras , the Sutras of the Smriti, or the Sutras 
of Tradition, which form the Law Books- Varieties of 
them are the Grihya Sutras , which treat of rites to be 
performed by householders, principally for the benefit 
of their families ; and the Sd may a eh art ka Sutras, which 
regulate rites to be performed by individuals on their own 
account, and the religious services of everyday life. )' 

The most important of the Sutras to which the public 
has access are “ The Shrauiasiitras of Katyayana, with 
Extracts from the Commentaries of Karka and Yajnika- 
deva,” published by the learned and indefatigable I)r. 
Weber, as the third volume of the text of the White 
Yajur Veda and its adjuncts. 

In the Sutras now referred to the Shudra is plainly 
declared not to have the right (adhihtra) of sacrifice 
enjoyed by the Brahman, Kshatnya , and Vaishya. In 
support of this dictum, some quotations are made from 
the Brah in anas which we have already introduced. It is 
then found that the Shudra is not to be invested with the 
sacred string, and has not, like the higher Varnas, the 
right of hearing, committing to memory, or reciting 
Vedic texts. For listening to these texts he ought to have 
his ears shut up with lead or lac, by way of punishment; for 
pronouncing them, his tongue cut out; and for committing 


* Hist, of A. S. Lit. pp. 07-8. 


f See Muller, p. 200, etc. 
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them to memory, liis body cut in two.* The Ralhakdra is 
somewhat more favoured, as far as his presence at the 
wJhdna, or initial services of sacrifices, is concerned ; | and 
this it is said is owing to the distinction of his employment 
for a livelihood, and because it is said, “ A Mahishya is 
produced by a Kshatriya on a female-Vaishya ; a Karani 
is produced by a Vaishya on a female-$/wh/ra ; and a Ita- 
thaldra, is produced by a Mahishya on a female. Karani.” 
This brings us to the fictional views of the Law-Books.;]: 
Chiefs of the Nishddas have the privilege of offering 
the boiled seeds of the G'avedhuka (coix barbata) on 
the occasion of hallowing a new ho use. § Of the Vaishya 
and 7 tdjanya, it is held that they are not entitled to 
keep burning* the sacred fire garhapati, or that of a house- 
holder, which is the privilege of the Brahman. || In select- 
ing- Brahmans for services, as connected with the nuptial 
fire, reference must be made to the families which repre- 
sent* the respective Ilishis to which the Vddic texts are 
said to have been communicated. This the commen- 
tary couples with the recognitions of shdkhdntara, differ- 
ence in the Branch or School of the ministrant.tr 

* tTrsrc Jrr«rr«vrw dfar?r. 

swreir UKW T WWI sft. SlirautusiUra Kal. 

i. ]. 0. (p. 9). 

f lb. i. 1. 9. et so({. 

| See above, pp. 93, (50, 05. 

§ SlirautasutrasofKiit. i. 1 . 12. (p. 1C). 

|| lb. i. G. 16, p. 110. 

If lb. v. 6. 1, p. 307. See also x. 9. 30, pp. 832-3. 
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In the Baudhdyana Sutras of the Black Yajur Veda,* 
we have found several passages worthy of notice. 

“The Brahmans acfing as Ritvijes,” it is enjoined, 
“ought to be perfect fn birth, ‘associational lineage 
(yotra), instruction ( shruta ), and conduct, without fault of 
body, without scar, not addicted to going beyond the fences 
(of their town), not goers to the Antyaja (those of low 
birth, dwelling beyond the enclosures of towns), not pro- 
nouncerso fhdlcya-vdleya (that is,notof vulgarized speech), 
having sons and daughters only of regular birth, having 
no connection with strange women or women found with 
child at their marriage, not (themselves) posterior in birth, 
not adopted. The Adhvaryu ought t.o be of the Angiras 
(order) ; the Brahma of the Vasishtha ; the Hota, of the 
Vishvamitra ; and the Udgata, of the Kushika.f It is also 
said by some that the Sadasya (superintending priest) 
should be of Vasishtha, of Bhrigu, or of Angiras, right in 
birth, learning, and conduct.’’^ 

The institutor of a sacrifice is represented as connecting, 
in supplicatory transference, robbery with the Vrdtya 
and iShudm; labour, with the Vaishya ; knowledge, with 
the Rhjanyabandhn ; Brahmacide, with the Nis Jidda ; 

* For the use of a MS. of these Sutras I am indebted to Sadusluva 
Bhat-ta of WiU, next to Mahubaleshwar, the highest tirtha (sacred 
place of passage) of the Krishna river. These Sutras derive their 
name from Baudhayana, their collector and arranger. 

y The classes of priests specified arc those who take the different 
parts of the sacrificial rites. See before, p. 102. 

| Baudhayana Sutras, Prashna ii. 2. (fob 10 of MS.) The pas- 
sage goes ou "to say that the officiating priests should have no imperfec- 
tion of body, etc. 
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paradise (rodns), with the Kimpuruslpa (dwellers in the 
1ST. E. mountains), barbarous speech (mlechha ), with the 
residents in forests ; repose, with the Videhas; the takman 
(disease) with the Majavats ;*• cough, with the Dundii- 
bhas ; bile, with the Ikshvdkus ; preparation for sacrifice, 
wjth Kalinga (a country contiguous to the sources of the 
Ganges), and so forth. f 

The Mantras to be used respectively by Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Rathakaras, at the hdhdna are 
expressly prescribed.;]: The Chandas, or Metres to be used 
by the three first of these classes are mentioned as in the 
Brahmanas.^ The Munja or sacred'string of the loins|| 
of the Brahman learning the Vedas, it is said, should 
be of the Darbha grass ; and of the Vaishya, of the hair 
of the black antelope.^] 

In the HiranyakesJd Sutras , — with the use of an old 
manuscript of which I have been kindly favoured by 
Tatliya Shastri Abhyankara of Wui, — we have found 
several curious passages, also bearing on the progress of 
Caste arrangements. 

In one of them, after it is said that the Brahman, 
.Raj any a, and Vaishya have the Vcdddhyana, or liberty 
of repeating the Vedas, it is added that their sacrifices 
are established in the Brahman, because all the sacrifices 
are not forbidden to him, that is, he has a right to 

* See before, p. 141. f Baudh. Sutras, ii. 2. 

‘1 Baudh. Sat. ii. 17. § lb. vi. 13. 

|| The Munja is to be distinguished from the string •worn over the 
right shoulder. The period for which the Munja is to be worn is 
mentioned onwards. 

1 IK 
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perform every kind of sacrifice, while the others have not 
this right, ft is afso added that the Uiijanya and Vaishya 
have the privilege of the (daily) Agnihotra and of the 
ceremonies of the new and full moon, while the Brah- 
mans alone have the privilege of the Soma sacrifice; and 
that the Nishdda and the Rathakara have the privilege 
of the ddhana (initial ceremonies) of the Agnihotra *of 
the new and full moon ceremonies.* In conformity with 
the dicta of the Brahmanas, the Vasanta season is the 
adhan time of the Brahman; the Grishina and fie manta, 
of the Rdjanya ; the Varsha of the Rathakara ; and the 
Sharad, of the Vaishya; while the Shishira. is common 
to them all.f Special mantras are prescribed, as in the 
Baudhayana Sutras for these four castes. + The horse for 
the Ashvamedha sacrifice, as found suitable, may be 
brought from the house of a Brahman, a Kajanya, or 
a Vaishya, as the case may be.§ The portion in sacrifice 
which falls to the institntor of the sacrifice (Yajantima) 
is to be ate by the Brahman, but not by the Raja ay a or 
the Vaishya.\\ Silence is to be observed by part.icsof 
the three sacrificial classes, when a Shudra enters to 
remove their natural defilements (alluded to with dis- 
gusting particularity) ; and thus the servile position of 
the Shudra is recognized.^ The sun is addressed as the 

irrfFT ^ rerwpR rrrsunr irrsFrprr^r’TsTr 

w&hmmm-j... ^rhtftrfrf ^ w farm d;bvir atgiror- 
NRRrrafrT w hw fwTr^rvTO*7RKfiT? r# rery?- 

iTTOf W HPmw* Hiranyakesln Sutras, iii. 1. 
f lb. iii. 2. * t lb. iii. 3. 

§ lb. iii. *4. j) Hir. Silt. vi. 4. 

% Hir. Su. x. 1. 
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Charana (Brahman association), as the Shudra, and as 
the A'rya (probably here meaning the Kajanya and the 
Vaishya).* A Shudra or A'rya desiring the skin of an 
animal slain in sacrifice is to receive it from the Agnidhra 
Brahman, separating himself from the sacrificial party 
by a circle surrounding the sacrificial pit.j' In the 
A^nishtoma sacrifice, the Ni§hada, as well as the Vaishya, 
and Kajanya, may three times drink, from an earthen 
vessel, of the juice of the roots of the U dam bara (Ficus 
glomerata), while a Brahman has to drink of it only once. t 
The sections from the nineteenth to the twenty-fifth 
inclusive are in the manuscript in our hands denominated 
the Iliranyalesht Smartta Sutras , — a denomination in 
which their traditional character is recognized, the Shranta 
Sid ms being more direct ly founded on the Vedic works 
comprehended under the name of Shruti ( u what was 
heard”) in (“ regular Vedic recitation”). In their com- 
mencement, it is intimated that the Upanayana (or sacri- 
ficial endowment with the string) of a Brahman should 
take place in his seventh year ; that of a Rajanya , in his 
eleventh ; and that of a Vaishya, in his twelfth. The sea- 
sons for this sacrament, in the case of each of these classes, 
are mentioned as already noted by us on the authority of 
other works. The ceremonial, in its different particulars, 
is prescribed. It ought to he performed during the first part 
of the lunar mansion (nakshatra) Puna. A couple of Brah- 

* Ilir. Sii. x. 4. f Ilir. Su. xvi. 1. 

t Ilir. Su. xvii. 1. It is because the roots of this tig yield a watery 
juice that it is called the “ water-tree” by the natives of India, and not 
as “ being found (as some of our botanists tell us) ncrir springs or 
water courses.” 
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mans are to be feasted ; the Punyaha mantra is to be re- 
peated the youth Is to be shaved (in the head) and de- 
corated ; the household fqjes have to be kindled in their re- 
spective positions ; the Darbha grass (Poa cynosuroides) 
has to be scattered around them ; and the articles required 
for use — the stone, the unwashed (new) clothing, the skin of 
a deer, etc., the rnwrja (or temporary string) three times jto 
circumvent the loins, the rod of the Bel va (dingle nmrmelos), 
or of the Palasha (Bulea lrondosa) for the Brahman, of the 
Nagrodha (Ficus Indiea) for the llujanya, and the Udumbara 
(Ficus glomerata) for the Vaishya, tlic fuel of twenty-one 
kinds of wood, the frame of wood (to put on each side of the 
fire pits), the blowpipe, the Dan i (elarified-butter spoon), the 
bunch of Darbha grass, and the cup for the dan fied-b utter, 
are to be put into their places. The sacred fire is to 
be kindled (for the consumption,) in the homa rite, of the 
fuel and the clarified butter. The sacred thread lias to 
be put over the shoulder of the candidate for initiation ; 
the munja has to be put round the loins ; the mantras have 
to be repeated by the Brahmans, and taught to the party 
now initiated by them ; and the youth has to be blessed in 
varied forms. Clothing lias to he given to him according to 
his caste : — the skin of a black antelope to the Bralnnan ; 
the raurava (skin of a common antelope) to the llujanya ; 
and the skin of a goat to the Vaishya. Specified mantras, 
varied according to caste, have to he repeated by the initiated. 
Dakshina (douceurs with the right or lucky baud*) are 

* On one occasion, when 1 happened to be walking round one of the 
ling (day as at Elephanta with my left hand towards the quondam object 
of worship, Brahman of the old school, interested In my safety, 
attempted to put me into the right position that I might escape injury ! 
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to be given to Brahmans.* No symbolical meaning seems 
associated with the complicated service.* 

In the darvihoma (burnt offering effected simply by 
casting butter, etc. ii\to the flaipe with a ladle), the Brah- 
man’s prepared dish ( mantha ) is to be of clarified butter; 
the Kshatriya’s, of milk ; the Vaisbya’s, of whey ; and the 
SAmdpVs, of water, f 

The twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh sections of the 
Siftras of Hiranyakcshi are called Sdnuiydchdrika or 
Dhanna Sutras, that is Sutras for regulating conventional 
practices and duties, viewed as incumbent on individuals, 
independently of the great ceremonial services.;}; 

This division of the work sets out with the mention of 
the four primitive castes, which it says are recognized by 
the Vedas. The investiture with the string, the reading 
of the Vedas, and the keeping of the sacred lire are 
“ fruitless works” for the Shudra, whose duty is service. 
Seasons of sacrifice are prescribed for the three first castes 
(but, not for the fourth). The three first classes should, 
after initiation, spend at least; twelve years as students 
(Brahmacharis), with their A'charya, or religious instruc- 

* Iliraiiyakeshi Stit. xix. 1 et seq, 

| lb. xxiii. 10. 

% The commencement of the Hiranyakcshi Sainayacharika Sutras is 
the following : w 

TST : — Now-in-what-follows we unfold the conventional practices and 
duties, the authority (being) the intelligent in conventionalities (and) 
the Vedas. ci Samayacliarika” (says Ilaridatta, as quoted by Muller, 
Hist, of A. S. p. 101) is derived from sarnaya (agreement) and achdra 

(custom) Rules founded upon samaya are called samayachams, 

from which (is) the adjective mmayachurifca . . , , , .In our Siltra, Dharma 
means law.” 
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lor.* The pronoun (of respect) is to be used when the 
wife of a Brahman is addressed ; while those of a Itajanya 
and Vaishya may he mentioned with their hare names, f 
The Ih'ithmaehart should not enter on the employment of the 
merchant, or shopkeeper. He should abstain from impure 
works, such as holding intercourse with Sliudras, forming 
connections with non-Aryan women, eating forbiddenllesfi, 
drinking urine and faeces, touching the vessel rendered impure 
by the leavings of a Sh udra or of an A'rya.J The Brahman 
who goes to a Kslialrya woman should give a thousand 
cow's or bullocks for an atonement ; to a Vaishya woman, 
a hundred ; and to a Shtidra woman, ten. The otlending 
woman is to he banished to the wilderness.^ The Brahma- 
chari is not to carry arms; hut if any person come upon him 
with intent to kill him, lie may use a sword (or any other 
weapon) at luind.|| 

After marriage, when the Brahman enters into the 
dshrama of a Householder, his first duty is performing 
the slhdlipakn- — the dressing rice for the horaa, or domestic 
sacrifice, on the day previous to which lie lias to dine only 
once and to abstain from his couch, sleeping on the 
ground, and afterwards to conduct life in the most cere- 
monious manner. When he has erected an altar of clay 
and drawn upon it three lines from East to West and 
three from North to South, he has to sprinkle water upon 
it, and to throw away the remainder, partly to the North 

* 1.1 ir. Kii xxvi. 1. (Praslma i. of Sam. Dh. Sat.) 

f lb. xxvi 4. $ lb. xxvi. ti. 

§ am mr jprt tctiwt tstpi sni ivt sr^r stst 

yrsrrrarcr: ib. II lb. xxvi. 7. 
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and partly to the East. Other rites are to be performed 
by him according to the principle, that great happi- 
ness is to be obtained by each Varna following its 
own established rites ;* while if the contrary is the case, 
misery will be the consequence, the Brahman being born 
a Chandala, the lldjanya a Paulkasa, and the Vaishya 
a Vdna. It is added, that the occurrence of dosha (or fault) 
follows the contact, and conversation with, or look at, a 
Chandala. The atonement for a Brahman speaking with 
or touching such a low person is bathing, and for looking 
at him, the actual viewing of light (as of the sun). The 
A'ryas (the three higher Varnas)have to make offerings to 
the Vishvedevas (all the gods); and the Shudras have to do 
the same, day after day, mak ing tl tree si ps. The hairs of the 
body (of three kinds) have to be shaved on the eighth and 
fifteenth days of the month, when water is to be touched. 
On the arrival of a learned Brahman, lie ought to be 
seated and fed ; while a Rujanya and Vaishya arriving 
should only be saluted. If a Shudra come, he should be 
fed and set to household work, (the claim for his service 
being put in force).]' The Brahman, it is taught by 
tradition (.s marl -ye), may read the Vedas to Riijanyas 
and Vaishyas and even serve them when lie is in cir- 
cumstances of difficulty. In ordinary circumstances, he 
may occupy himself in all kinds of learning, as that of 
the IJpanishads, and interpretation of calamities. Learn- 
ing and reciting (the Vedas), sacrificing for himself 
and for others, receiving and giving gifts, are the (six) 
works of a Brahman. These, with the exception of 

* u-i '['’TRf vruufaer# Tdnrrwr urf. 

J Nj 

j ILir. Su. (Sum.) xxvii. 1, 
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reciting the Vedas, sacrificing for others, and receiv- 
ing gifts, are the ‘works of a Kshatriya, who has also 
those of waging *war sjnd ruling. The works of the 
Vaishjja, with the exception of waging war and ruling, 
are those of the Kshatriya, with agriculture, keeping 
of cattle, and engaging in merchandise, added. It 
is enjoined that those who do not act according t,t> tfie 
Institutes should be taken to the prince (rajanya^, who 
should punish them according to tire decision of learned 
Brahmans, avoiding killing and enslaving (ddsya) in the 
case of Brahmans, though not in the case of the other 
Castes.* Eight kinds of marriage are sanctioned, as in 
the Law Books. The benefits of euterinc: the four 
ashramas, of the Bramachari, Grihastha, Vanaprastha, 
and the Pavivraja, and the conduct required in each 
of these orders, are mentioned much as in the Law Books. 
The Parivraja, in the most advanced ashrama, desiring 
liberation, should lose sight of the distinction between 
truth and falsehood, pleasure and pain, beloved aud 
unbeloved objects, and occupy himself in the desire to 
have spiritual knowledge and well-being. The Vana- 
prastha, going into the forests, should aim at the same 
objects. He should live on roots and fruits, and sleep 
on the grass. The party who does not desire to live 
habitually in this state may marry and discharge his 
household duties. He may still be esteemed a 'Vana- 
prastha if he live lor a year gleaning in the fields, not 
using in this interval salt, honey, or flesh, or having more 
than two vessels, one for-cooking and the other for eating. •{• 
The work notices certain matters on* the authority of 
* II). xxvii. 9. f llir. Sdin. Sii. xxvii. 15. 

25 
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Ancient Shlokas, or Shlokas of the Praams, # such as that 
there have been 88,000 descendants of the Kishis. 

The duties of the prince are specified in the eighteenth 
section, much as in the Law Books. He ought to have at 
least two counsellors, pure and truthful, and acquainted with 
the duties of all classes. He ought to be regular in the 
discharge of his own duties, bearing arms, and having danc- 
ing, singing, and music in his own house. He should allow 
no fear of thieves to be in his country, town, or forest. 
By giving power (kshatra) and wealth to Brahmans, 
he will he rewarded in the other world. He should not 
lake the property of Brahmans. The giving to them of 
large dakshirta is equivalent to sacrifice. He ought to 
appoint bravo and good men for the protection of his 

* The seventeenth pat ala of the twenty-seventh Pnishnn, commences 
with these words ap* <TTFT tiftT SWtPT. For WT, TCPT occurs 

■fj \3 

in 1 lie index at the <‘ixl. The Bhavishya Parana is referred to as an 

a u thurify in tlie same patala:— WT JFsfrra W# In the Blia- 

visliya Panina, there is a wiving of Praia pad, etc. Either this portion of 
the Slitras must ho held to ho an interpolation, or their modem origin 
must be admitted, notwithstanding the fact that they bear the name of 
lliranyakesliL. In regard to. the word pal ala y Dr. Midler (Hist. A. S. 
Lit. p. 521) thus writes: — “ Wo find that several of the Sutras are 
divided into chapters called patalas. This is a word never used for the 
subdivisions of the Brahmanas. Its meaning is a covering, the sur- 
rounding skin or membrane; il is also used for a tree. If so, it would 
seem to be almost synonymous with liber and fr'g.xo* ; and it would 
mean book, after meaning originally a sheet of paper made of the 
surrounding bark of trees. If writing came in towards the latter hall’ 
of the Sutra period, it would no doubt be applied at the same time to 
reducing the hymns and Brahman as to a written form. Previously to 
that time, however, \*e are bound to maintain that the collection of the 
hymns, and the immense mass of the Brahuiana literature, were pre- 
served by means of oral tradition only.'* 
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people, to lceep a city free of the fear of thieves ( tmkams ) 
for the extent of a*yojana, and a village for the extent ot a 
krosha, and to call .upoji the people residing in these 
bounds to make-good the thefts which may occur in them. 
Taxes (shalkn) should be raised as imposed, but not 
taken from parties learned in Vedie works ( shrotriya ), 
females of any class, young people acquiring knowledge, 
devotees, Shudras discharging their duties (they being the 
property of others? ), the blind, the dumb, the deaf, the 
diseased, and beggars. The vouth who without- deliberate 
intention goes to the wife of another person or to a virgin, 
is to be punished. He who repeatedly does this has to have 
his member excised, or to be deprived of his property and 
banished. The A'rya having connection with a Shudra 
woman is to be banished ; a Shudra having connection 
with an A'rya is to be killed. 11‘ a person goes to a 
woman of his own class being the wife of another, he 
shall have the fourth part of his tongue cut o(f for 1 the 
first offence. If he repeat the offence, he shall have his 
whole tongue cut out. If a Shudra reproach a dutiful 
A'rya, or put himself on equality with him on a road, on 
a couch, or on a seat, he is to be beaten with a stick. 
For murder, theft, seizing (another’s) land, and going to 
the -wife of another, a Shudra is to he killed, and a 
Brahman to have his eyes extracted.* All this elevates 
caste to its own summit, as in the Law Books. 

* =rryr npt: 3jmf qvr: stji vririrVf stc htw- 

uWrtr err-r: <rfrfr ww nfr'sr^r sisw'-f ^rfh'Firr^rsT-- 
arefr ^rnr tr ^TRTirfu#^ snrhmr uwtr tt- 

rrrRtf'Tsr ^Tf-Trarrw fw^r%Yqr*#j strscro- nir. (Uh.) Sii. 

xxvii. 10. 
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The A'pastamba Samaydchdrika Sutra and Dharma 
Sutra, belong to the same Veda — the Black* Yajur, 
as those which we have now reviewed. They have been 
looked at by Dr. * Midler, who thus writes of them. 
“ A'pastamba, in his Samayacharika Sutras, declares dis" 
tinctly that there are four' Varnas, the Brahman, the Ksha- 
triya*.the Vaishaya, the Shudra, but that the initiatory 
rites, the Upanayana in particular, are only intended for 
the three first classes. The same is implied, no doubt, in 
the other Sutras which give the rules as to the proper time 
when a young Br&lnnan, a young Kshatriy a, or a young 
Vaishya should be apprenticed with their spiritual tutors, 
but never say at what age this or similar ceremonies 
should be performed for one not belonging to these three 
Varnas. Yet they never exclude the Shudra expressly, 
nor do they represent him as the horn slave or client of 
the other castes. In the Dharma-sutras the social degra- 
dation of the Shudra is as great as in the later Law Books, 
and the same crime, if committed by a Brahman and a 
Shudra, is visited with very different punishments. Thus 
if a member of the three Varnas commits adultery with 
the wife of a Slnidra, he is to he banished ; if a Shudra 
commits adultery with the wife of a member of the three 
Varnas, he is to be executed. If a Shudra abuses an honest 
member of the three Varnas, his tongue is to he cut out. 
lie is to he Hogged for not keeping at a respectful distance. 
For murder, theft, aud pillage the Shudra is executed ; the 
Brahman, if caught in the same offences, is only deprived 
of his eyesight. This is the same iniquitous law, which we 
find in the later Law Books. But although the distinc- 
tion between the Shudras and the other Varnas is so 
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sharply drawn by A'pastamba, he admits that a Shudra, 
if he obeys the law, may be born again as a V aiabya, the 
Vaishya as a Kshatriya, and the Kshatriya as a Brah- 
man ; and that a Brahman if ho disregards the law, will 
be bom again as a Kshatriya, the Kshatriya as a Vaishya, 
and the Vaishya as a Shudra.”* This passage contains 
evidence that the A'pastamba Sdmayacharika and Dlfarma 
Sutras of A'pastamba agree, in the matters mentioned, 
with those of Hiranyakeshi, to which we have above 
referred. They both exclude the Shudra from the Upa- 
nayana and other rites to which the higher classes have 
access. Some of the other Sutras do the same thing, 
which is taught by implication, as noticed by Dr. Muller 
in all the Vedic Sutras.f The enslavement of the Shudra, 
I rather think, is taken for granted by Hiranyakeshi, when 
he hints at the easy appropriation of him, in the terms we 
have above referred to.J The iniquitous degradation of 
the Shudra, — corresponding with that of the Law Books, — 
is expressed in the same language both by Hiranyakeshi 
and A'pastamba. It is quite possible, however, from the 
reference made to the “ Parana Shlokas,” which we have 
noticed in a portion of the Hiranyakeshi Sutras, that it, is 
a posterior addition made to them, expressly to effect 
their agreement, with the Law Books and other later 
authorities. § A'pastamba’ s reference to a change of 

# Hist, of A, 8. Lit. p. 207. 

f See reference to the Katayana Shrauta-Sutras, p. 183, above. 

+ See p. 102. # 

§ Dr. J1i.il] er in a note thus draws attention to an instance of direct 
fraud in a •matter of this kind in later times: — a Apast. i. G # 

qFr?r#r ^ \\ ^sr- 

Cv N? v 1 * O'. c 
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places in future births, — the consequence of the full 
development of the doctrine of the metempsychosis — > 
occurs, in the same words in Hiranyakeshi.* 

In the A' shvaluyann ShrauUt Sutra ,’ |- associated with 
the Rig- Veda, we have found no passages referring to 
Caste which are not anticipated by our extracts from the 
I>fah?nanas, except in so far as the reputed yotras , 
(families) of the lJrahmaiis, and the progenitor Rishis 
recognized by them in the prarara , or initial invocation 
of the god Agni, with the names of ancient Rishis added, 
at the consecration of fire, are concerned. These got ran 
and prararas, as found in this Sutra are tabulated by 
l)r. Miiller.;j; We shall afterwards have to notice them 

|| In later works, such as the San&kiira-gannpati 
this 86 tra of A/pastmnba, which excludes the Sllfidras from initiation, 
has been so altered as to admit them. MS. Ik I. II. 01 2, p. ID. 

m I | i 

tks ^ * €*s o -y 

faff STSf^RT:” II— To effect this fraud (if a MS. of the Maharashtra 
was before its author), nothing more was necessary than to overlook 
the involved but unexpressed, short vowel (a) of the preceding word 
forming the negative. The passage in Iliranyakcshl stands thus : — 

Wr srr?r o r tffaq ts? srrr^rrr ri: q?f ZwRzrzRmzgirif- 

t»\. «, ^ tr. J 

"rwR«rf ^Trorq^K^iwi qrririr. pwi. i). ah that was 

necessary for the fraud was to commence the quotation without picking 
up the negative a from shryana preceding slttidrdndtn. The Shudra 
initiations, etc. e fleeted by the fraud, notwithstanding, were not to he 
made by the Vedic mantras (still confined to the higher Yarn as) but by 
what are called the Nama-mantras — mantras framed on the principle 
of the mere recognition of the names of the later gods. 

* II ir. Su. xxvii. 10. 

f For the copy of these Sutras which wo have used, wo are indebted 
to Bhattambliatta Phadake of Wat. * 

J Hist, of A. S. Lit. pp. 380-6. 
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in connexion with the still existing divisions in the Indian 
Bmlnnanhood. 

The Grihya Sutra, — of Sutra of Domestic Rites, — of 
Ashvaldyana, also furuisbes us with little material con- 
nected with caste. The lowly Chandala is thus associated 
with other beings, in the distribution of rice at the F&ka- 
yajna (the sacrifice of cooked meats*), resorted to on sdVeral 
domestic occasions:—" Let anna be thrown on the ground 
to dogs, Chandalas, demons, the fallen, and erows.”f 
Of sacramental ceremonies to be used by the three Varnas, 
lift to the time of initiation, the following are mentioned 
on the authority of “ Upunislmds” not; otherwise speci- 
fied : — (Jen bh a lain bh a net, p uusava n a , anavatohhana, which 
are to be performed in the third month of conception ; 
dimanlonnyana, to be performed in the fourth month of 
conception ; j at a karma , to be performed at birth ; anna- 
prashana, to be performed in the sixth month after birth ; 
chaula, which ought, to bo performed in the third year 
after birth ; and the vpa. nat/an a, ^ to be performed in 
the eighth year alter birth in the case of Brahmans, 
in the eleventh in the case of Kshatriyas, and the 
twelfth in the case of Vaishyas, though they may 
be delayed for double these periods in the respective 
eases mentioned, at the expiry of which if they be not. 
performed the parties will be reckoned a postates —patila 
saritrila (fallen from the savitri or sacred gayatrij, and 
incapacitated for initiation, study, and social intercourse 

* ])r. MiiUor (p. 203) takes puhu in this word to signify sraall or 
# jtml, as it sometimes does. 

t N ^f3T5r*f : r TRTT IPlhwrii war HU#!. Ash. Gritiya Su. i. 

X For the meaning of these words, see before, pp, GO- 1. 
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(ryavahartyuh)* In connexion with the return of a 
you tli to his family after the expiry of his pupilage, and 
the burnt-offering which is thereto be made, Agni is to be 
addressed as having “ the Brahman for his mouth, the 
Rajanya for his arm, the Vaishya for his belly, and 
women for his .”+ 

1 Ahied in origin to the Sutra now referred to is the 
Mdnava Kaljm (Ceremonial) Sutra, connected with the 
Black Yajur Veda, the first four books of which have been 
lately lithographed under the auspices of Dr. Goldstiicker. 
In .this curious and rare fragment we have found but 
little which bears on caste, while this little has, on other 
authorities, been mostly anticipated in the preceding pages. 
The leavings at the tionia, however, it tolls us are to be 
ate and drunk by the Brahman, and not by the Rajanya 
or Vaishya. J The second birth ( dvljalva ) is not to he reck- 
oned as effected in the case of Shudras, even when the 
Sanskaras of the Dvijas (the Brahman, Kshatriya, and 
Vaishya) are practised by them.§ Pious Rajanyas are 
recommended to have a continuous Agnihotra under the 
care of a Ritvija, for it is the Brahman who has the (spe- 
cial) privilege of sacrifice. In connexion with this, the 
commentator (Kumarila) holds that no Bralnnan engaged 
in the occupation of other castes should be •employed in 
the Agnihotra (or other sacrificial rites), and quotes in 
support of this view a dictum (which also occurs in the 

* Ash. Gr. Su. i. 12-19. t N>. m- 8- 

J M&nava Kill pa Sutra, fol. 55 (b). The transcript (nearly amount- 
ing to a fac-simile) was made by a Sanskrit student, Miss Amelia 
liattenbury. 

§ Miinava lvalpa Sutras, fol. 70 (6). 
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Maim Sniriti) to the effect that “ Brahmans who take care 
of. cattle, wlio trade* who practise mechanical and sportive 
aids, who are body-attendants, who are usurers, are to he 
treated as Shudras.”* . * 

The Sutras very unequivocally bring' us to the Law 
Books. The time of their respective authors, or rather 
collectors, we may afterwards notice. 

Without enlarging at present on what has so evidently 
conducted us to what are, undoubtedly, the positive insti- 
tutions of Caste, we would now make a brief recapitulation 
of this long section of our work, with a view to concen- 
trating on the precise subject of our inquiries the scattered 
raysVhich it furnishes. 

The ruling tribe of India, for many ages past has been, 
that of the A ryas, whose language (the oldest specimens 
of which we have in the Vedas, and which was ultimately 
called the Sanskrit), is admitted by all philologists to be 
connate with the Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic, Armenian, 
Persian, and other European and Asiatic languages, com- 
prehended in the Indo-Teu tonic family. It. hears the 
closest analogy to the Zend, in which exist the ancientlitcr- 
ary works of the followers of Zoroaster, or the Iranians, 
or Parsis. The Iranians derived their name from their 
supposed primitive seat as an organized community, 
Airy ana Vacjo (the Aryan Yaejo), on the slopes of the 
mountainous country between the Oxus and Jaxartos, 
the general name of*the land over which they afterwards 
spread on their way to the south being A irya, the 

* Mauava Kalpa Sutras, lbl. 98 (b). The dictum quoted occurs in 
the Harm Smriti, viii. 102, where it is applied to the treatment of 

■witnesses. 


2G 
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noun of the adjective Airyana now mentioned. The 
word 'A ry a in Sanskrit designates the people who had 
come from Ainja, in the first instance, to the banks of 
the Indus, where, in consequence of social and religious 
changes, they became to a. great extent separated from 
$heir congeners, who had failed to follow them to the 
limits of their wanderings. On the affluents and banks of 
the Indus, the Ary as composed the hymns now found 
in the Vedic collections, which are the only sources of 
our knowledge of their ancient state. The religious 
differences which occurred between them and the 
Iranians were of considerable magnitude ; but never- 
theless they left many traces, as we have seen,* of a 
common faith and practice in the ages of antiquity. 
The A'vyas were in many respects an interesting peo- 
ple, and considerably advanced in civilization ; but as 
they extended themselves in the land of the Indus 
and adjoining territories, and came in contact with 
other tribes who had preceded them in their immi- 
grations into these regions of the earth, they manifested 
to them great pride of race and violence of religions 
antipathy and opposition, as is abundantly evident from 
numerous passages which we have produced from 
their ancient literary remains. This pride of race and 
violence of religious antipathy were the origin of the 
caste feeling everafterwards displayed by the A'ryas to the 
tribes whom they supposed to be inferior to themselves, 
and more especially to those who have not been able in 
whole or in part to resist their religious and civil domi- 
nion. So powerful were the effects of these e'vils that the 
A'ryas viewed the strange people, whose inheritances 
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they sought to possess, as scarcely human beings. Their 
very names they made the synonyms of fiends and devils. 

But in connexion with, * Caste the community of the 
Ary as themselves has to be looked fit as well as their 
bearing l*p the tribes and races exterior to that commu- 
nity. Though religious and social distinctions were 
known among them from their entrance Into India, t-aste 
in the technical sense of the term did certainly not then 
exist among them. The Brahma or Brahman was at 
first merely the uttercr or conductor of brahma or prayer ; 
the Raj any a, the prince, and the Kshaira, or Kshutriya, 
were the possessors and dispensers of the raj or govern- 
ment, and kshaira , power or authority ; arid the T7.s7w, 
Vita, or Vat shy a, was an ordinary householder. Bank 
and profession were seen in these distinctions ; but they 
were founded on fitness, conventional understanding, and 
arrangement ; and not on an alleged diverse generation 
from the body or substance of deity. As far as any religious 
pre-eminence might be associated with them, they were 
not even hereditary. The Brahmans asked no privileges 
on account of original status or dignity. As distinguished 
from other priests associated with themselves and be- 
longing to the same class, they were only, on first obtain- 
ing distinction, conductors of the greater ceremonials, 
and the appointed Purohitas, or family-priests of kings 
and princes. The highest parties in a religious point of 
view in the Aryan community were the Bishis, the 
poetical authors of their hymns ; and these might belong 
either to kingly, priestly, common, or even Dasyu, fami- 
lies. Instances of their intermarriage in both kingly and 
priestly families are brought to notice. Rajanyas and 
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Vaiskt/as had the privilege of conducting sacrifice as well 
as lirdhrnans ; and no peculiar appropriation of duty to 
Vaishyas was for long made by Religious legislation. The 
name S/mdra does not even occur in the early parts of 
the collection of the Vedas. It belonged to. a people 
first found (and enslaved) by the Ary as on the banks of 
the Indus; and it was afterwards given to other bodies 
of men placed in a similar position with regard to the 
dominant tribe. The doctrine of Caste impurity. and 
defilement is not found in the ancient Vedie collections, 
though the Brahmanas make allusions to sacramental 
defilement. The peculiar conception of the god Brahma, 
in connexion with which the theory of Caste is associated, 
had been formed in the first of the Vedic ages. The Hymn 
of the Primeval Male in which it is first found in an 
incipient form docs not belong to the earlier portions of 
the Vedas- 

It is in the derivative Vedas that the predominance of 
the Brahman in sacrifice first begins authoritatively to 
appear- in these derivative Vedas, too, various social 
distinctions and professional functions are first mentioned, 
though without any reference to an established religious 
foundation’. Custom, it may he admitted, however, was 
at. the time of the arrangement of these Vedas preparing 
the way for the development of inter- Aryan Caste- lu 
one of t he Kliillas,or supplementary chapters, of the White 
Yajur Veda, that denominated the Purushamedha, — cer- 
tainly not older than the period of the Brahmanas, — numer- 
ous distinctive and curious classes in the Indian community 
a r# brought to notice. Many of these classes ‘were after- 
wards recognized as forming discriminated castes ; hut a 
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reference to their specified associations and connexions 

shows that the Caste-system was not matured when the 

*/ 

chapter of the Purushamydha was composed- 

A .great deterioration of the Indian mind, bearing- on 
the development of Caste, appears in connexion with 
the Atharva, the latest of the Vedic collections. The 
Indian people are obviously brought to notice in Tt as 
bound in the fetters of an established hierarchy and ram- 
pant superstition. The priest, particularly the priest of 
“the Atharva class, is dominant in that work. In it, too, 
the Brahman, or the Purohita, is not the minister, or sub- 
stitute, but the lord of the prince; and peculiar privileges 
are consequently to be enjoyed by him. 

In the tlrahmnnax, or earliest Liturgical and Rubrical 
Directories and Compilations of the Legcndry and Specula- 
tion of the Brail maus,' — the supposed age of which has just, 
been mentioned, — the progress of the Brahmans to power, 
and the gradual development of Caste in general, receives 
some valuable incidental illustrations. These compositions 
alw ays treat of the Brahmans as a pre-eminent class, ascrib- 
ing their “beauty and wisdom” to the Cayatn verso; while 
they speak of the ivshatriya as obtaining “ splendour and 
bravery” from the Trishtub, and of the Vtmhya, as getting 
cattle, from the .lagati. A certain Hishiofthc Vedas, a 
Dasyapulra t hey tell us, enjoyed his status only l>v the spe- 
cial favour of the gods. The Brahman, they sav, stands in 
the relationship to others of Brihaspati, the Purohita ol the 
gods. Tlievencourage the maintenance of ahereditary priest- 
hood, even by force. They relate long legends to enhance 
the virtue 'of the royal Vishvamitra, who had been raised 
to the Brah manhood hv his adoption ol a Brahman who 
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hacl narrowly escaped been sacrificed to the gods ; and 
they degrade the memory of this Vishvamitra by making 
him- the parent of certain aboriginal tribes. They throw 
distinctive light on tlje manner, in which the Brahmans 
practically obtained a monopoly in sacrifice. The Brah- 
mans, they tell us, acted in their own peculiar character 
arid functions when they conducted sacrifices, while the 
Kshatriyas laid aside their peculiar character and functions 
when they sacrificed and performed a work beyond their 
general ability. They invent stories of excessive (almost- 
incalculable) rewards having been given by princes to 
officiating priests. They put the Brahman in the class of 
the gods, and the Shudra in the class of the devils. Nav, 
they declare that the Brahman is every divinity. In the 
lack of a goat for a sacrifice, the Iloma, they declare, may 
be made at the right hand of a Brahman. He is the Vaish- 
vanara fire ; if the lloma he made on the lirdhman s hand, 
it is as if made by Agni himself. The lirdhman is of the 
form of the day ; the Kshalriya, of the form of the night. 
The Shudra is only the watchman at the great horse- 
sacrifice. It is perhaps in connexion with his watching' 
at sacrifice, or in his participation in the edibles or potables 
of sacrifice (also referred to in the Brahmanas) that the 
Shudra in a particular instance is invited to sacrifice.* 
The Brahman they recommend to seek to be the personal 
representative at sacrifice of every Kshalriya. Defilement 
and impurity they first bring to notice ; but (his not in 
connexion with the persons of men in ordinary circum- 
stances, as in the matured system, of caste, but in con- 
nexion with sacramental services. * 


* See above, p. 103. 
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One of the legends of the Brahmanas, agreeing in some 
respects with the Mosaic history of the Deluge, seems to 
indicate that the A'rvas lyul some tradition of their having 
passed some great mountainous range to the north on their 
.coming to India. This agrees with the inferences noticed in 
the commencement of this section of our work. A party 
connected with Gandhara is represented in the Shatiipatlia 
Brahmana as speaking in his proper character, and this as 
an A'ryan. Pentads and Heptads are mentioned in the 
same work, hut these perhaps only in connexion with the 
peoples of the Panjab and the contiguous country. 

The old Aranyalas and Upanhliaih, which are found- 
ed on Pantheism, or on Dualism, are philosophically speak- 
ing unfavourable to caste, inasmuch as they treat of all 
the varieties of men and animals as merely developments 
of Brahma , which they use in the new sense of the 
universal Self, Soul, or Spirit. They even ascribe the 
origin of the knowledge of Brahma (in a passage which 
we shall afterwards quote) to the Kshatriyas as distin- 
guished from the Brahmans.* Yet incidental references 
and legends in these works are sometimes not inconsistent 
with the claims of the Brahmans for pre-eminence. 
Brahma, they say, is the birth-place of the Kshatra. God 
in the Brahman is in his highest form. The doctrine 
of Brahma (or Soul) may he learned from a Kshatrya; hut 
it goes against the grain for a Brahman to approach a 
Kshatriya to learn this doctrine. Looking to the noil-ini- 
tiated world, these philosophical works recognize the Brali- 
manical A'shrams, or Orders, as in the later Law Books. 
The founders of the Indian Schools, in general, acconnno- 
* Chhaudogya Up. v. o. 7. 
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dated themselves to the prevailing customs and supersti- 
tions of the country. 

The Vedic Sutras, the period of which probably ranges 
from 000 to 200 before Christ, and which are intermediate 
between the Brahmanas and the Law r Books, show a 
marked growth in the development of caste. This remark is 
moro*appiical >lc, however, to the Shrantci Sutras and Sdma- 
yaclidrika or Dhanna Sutras, than to the Grihya Sutras 
or Sutras of Domestic Services ; but our references to them 
have been so recent that they need not be here recapitu- 
lated. 

From what we have collected, translated, and said in 
this long section, it must be apparent that Caste, which 
was not an original institution of the A'ryas, arose from 
small and almost imperceptible beginnings, though in a 
way which at. the same time is not unintelligible in the view 
of the admitted pravities of human nature. Our conclu- 
sions respecting it though founded on a personal and special 
examination of the Vedic works to which we have refer- 
red (with the helps w ith which they are now associated), 
are wonderfully in accordance with those of the learned 
orientalists who have of late years given their attention 
to it in Europe, such as Lassen, Roth, Weber, Muir, 
and Max Muller. All these learned gentlemen have, at 
greater or less length, noticed the rise and advancement 
of the. Brail manical power much in the way we have 
done in the preceding pages. I)r. Muller, for example, 
thus writes in his usual animated style, but with an acute 
recognition of facts and principles : — “ The three occu- 
pations of the A'ryas in India were fighting, cultivating 
the soil, and worshipping the gods. Those who fought 
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the battles of the people would naturally acquire influ- 
ence and rank, anti their leaders appear in the Veda as 
Rajas or Kings. Those yho did not share in the fighting' 
would occupy a more humble position ; they were called 
Vish, Vaishyas, or householders, and would no doubt 
have to contribute towards the maintenance of the armies.” 
“ But a third occupation, that of worshipping the $o<fs, 
was evidently considered by the whole nation to be as 
important and as truly essential to the well-being of the 
country as fighting against enemies or cultivating the 
soil. However imperfect and absurd their notions of the 
Deity may seem to us, we must admit that no nation was 
ever so anxious to perform the service of their gods as the 
early Hindus. It is the gods who conquer the enemy, it is 
the gods who vouchsafe a rich harvest. Health and wealth, 
children, friends, flocks, and gold, all are the gifts 
of the gods. And these are not unmeaning phrases with 
those early poets.” “ Among a nation of this peculiar 
stamp the priests were certain to acquire great influence 
at a very early period, and, like all priests, they were as 
certain to use it for their own advantage, and to the ruin 
of all true religious feeling. It is the lifespring of all 
religion that man feels the immediate presence of God, 
and draws as near to God as a child to his father. But 
the priests maintained that no one should approach the 
gods without their intercession, and that, no sacrifices 
should be offered without their advice. Most of the 
Indo-European nations have resisted these claims, but in 
India the priests were successful, and in the Veda, 
already, though only in some of the latest hymns, the 
position of the priest or the Purohita, is firmly esta- 
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Wished. ” “These very hymns were the chief strength 
on which the priests relied, and they were handed down 
from father to son as the mos$ valuable heirloom. A 
hymn by which the gods had been invoked at the 
beginning of a battle, and which had secured to the king 
a victory over his enemies, was considered an unfailing' 
spell* and it became the sacred war-song of a whole tribe. 
But the priests only were allowed to chant these songs, 
they only were able to teach them, and they impressed 
the people with a belief that the slightest mistake in the 
words, or the pronunciation of the words, would rouse 
the anger of the gods. Thus they became the masters 
of all religious ceremonies, the teachers of the people, the 
ministers of kings. Their favour was courted, their 
anger dreaded, by a pious but credulous race. The 
priests never aspired [nominally] to Royal power. They 
left the insignia of royalty to the military caste. But 
woe to the warrior who would not submit to their spiri- 
tual guidance, or who would dare, to perform his sacrifice 
without waiting for his Samuel ! There were fierce and 
sanguinary struggles between the priests and the nobility 
before the King consented to bow before the Brahman. 
In the Veda we still find Kings composing their own 
hymns to the gods, royal bards, Rajarsliis, who united in 
their person the powers both of king and priest. The 
family of Vishvamitra has contributed its own collection 
of hymns to the Rig- Veda, hut Vishvamitra himself was 
of royal descent, and if in later times he is represented 
as admitted to the Brahmanic family of the Bhrigus — 
a family famous for its sanctity as well as its valour — this 
is but an excuse invented by the Brahmans, in order to 
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explain what would otherwise have upset their old system. 
King Janaka of Videba is represented in some of the 
Brahnmnas as more leaped than any of the Brahmans 
at his Court. Yet, when instructed .by Yajnavalkaya as 
to the real nature of the soul and its identity with" 
Brahma, or the divine spirit, he exclaims, ‘ I will give 
thee, 0 Venerable, the kingdom of the Yidehas, and nfy 
own self, to become thy slave.’ As the influence of the 
Brahmans extended they became more and more jealous 
of their privileges, and, while fixing their own privileges, 
they endeavoured at the same time to circumscribe the 
duties of the warriors and the householders. Those of the 
A'ryas who would not submit to the laws of the three 
estates were treated as outcasts, and they are chiefly 
known by the name of Vratyas or tribes. They spoke 
the same language as the three A ryan castes, but they 
did not submit to Brahmanic discipline, and they had to 
perform certain penances if they wished to be readmitted 
into the Aryan society. The aboriginal inhabitants again, 
who conformed to the Brahmanic law, received certain 
privileges, and were constituted as a fourth caste, under 
the name of Shudras, whereas ail the rest who kept aloof 
were called Dasyus, whatever their language might be.”* 
We clearly see the path over which the Brahmans moved, 
though we cannot sympathize with either their aspirations 
or their success. Caste was a growth, pride being' its 
seminal principle — the pride of race, and the pride of 
religious presumption and pre-eminence, issuing in 

arrogant monopoly. 

* 

° Times , 1.0th April, 1858. 
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VI. — Caste in the Indian Epics. 

In looking for information as to the origin and early 
development of Caste, we haye hitherto confined our 
attention to the Vedic works, .of different characters and 
ages, which, as far as that institution is concerned, have 
passed in review before us in the preceding section of our 
vMuTne. We have next to seek for illustrations of its 
action in Indian society in the literature which may he 
considered, at least, in its original form, intermediate 
between these Vedic works and the Hindu Law-Books, 
in which Caste is essentially bound up with Hinduism, 
aud decreed, as far as priestly legislation can accomplish 
the matter, to last till the world, by its impairment and 
neglect, is ripe for destruction.* We now turn our 
attention to the Epics, which, when critically viewed, 
are really the best sources of information respecting the 
working of Caste influences and their extension and 
maintenance throughout India. 

By the Indian Epics, we mean the Uamayana and the 
Muhabharata. They are both designated Kt'cvya, poetry 
properly so-called, and ilikasa or dlchydna, narrative or 
talc. They were first denominated Epics by Sir William 
Jones, whose conjectures, even respecting what was but 
imperfectly known in his day, were often of a happy 
character. “ The appropriateness of the epithet,” says 
Professor II. II. Wilson, “ has been denied by some of those 
ultra-admirers of Virgil and Homer, who will allow the 
dignity of the Epos to be claimed by none but the objects 
of their idolatry : and, in the restricted sense in which a 
poem is entitled Epic, agreeable to the definition of 
See before, note, p. 72. 
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Aristotle, it may indeed be matter of question, if the 
term be strictly ajfplicable to the Hindu Poems. Al- 
though, however, it might not be impossible to vindicate 
their pretensions to such a, title, yet it is not worth while 
to defend them. It matters little what they are called ; ' 
and they will not lose their value, as interesting narra- 
tives of important events, as storehouses of historical 
traditions and mythological legends, as records of the 
ancient social and political condition of India, and as 
pictures of natural manners, if, instead of epic, they be 
denominated heroic poems.”* As they arc now found, 
they are both, especially thcMahabhurata, deficient in unity, 
and have an immense number of anachronisms, episodes, 
digressions, discussions, interpolations, many of which are 
posterior to their original composition. We notice them 
ill what we conceive to be the order of that composition. 

1. The Ramdyana, or Progress-of-Rama,- derives its 
name from Kama, King of Ayodhya, (“Oiule”), the thirty- 
fourth in descent according to one of its recensions from 
the mythical personage Vaivasvata, or Manu, the son of 
the sun. Its great object is to celebrate, after a mythical 
or allegorical form, the advancement of the ATyan power 
and rites among the uncivilized tribes of the south of 
Iudia, the opposition to which is typified by a Rakshasa 
or giant named Havana, ^ who is said to have carried off 
•Situ, the wife of Rama, the daughter of Swadhaya, the 
representative of the line of Janakaof Vi deha, orMaithila. 

* Introduction to Johnson’s Selections from the Maliabharata. 

u What this is to India/’ says Dr. Max Muller, “ the war of 
Persia was to Greece ; the victory of patriotic valour over brute force. 
The muses of Herodotus are the Ram ay an a of Hellas.” Hist. A. S. 
Lit. p. 17. Yet, how vastly different tlieir character ! 
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This occurred when Rama, banished by his father 
Dasharatha, was living as an ascetic in the forests,* along 
with one of his brothers Lakslinjana. The action of the 
poem is primarily directed to the recovery and reinstate- 
ment of Sita ; and on the whole it is of a uniform casting. 
Rama, with the assistance of Sugriva, Hanuman, and 
other monkey chiefs, (representatives of forest tribes,) in- 
vaded Lanka, the country of the ravisher, took his capital, 
killed Ravana in fight, established the brother of the 
offender (Vibhfshana, the formidable) on the throne, and 
returned to Ayodhya, where lie reigned in succession to 
his father. 'The sphere of the poem, viewed in its essen- 
tial range, as observed by Professor Lassen, “ is geogra- 
phically limited to the country north of the Vindhya 
| mountains] ; in the south there is nothing but a wilder- 
ness of forests, with monkevs for inhabitants.” Little 
notice is taken in it of any southern peoples, though 
there are allusions to them in Sugriva’s charge to the mon- 
keys requiring them to search various localities for Sita, as 
will afterwards appear ; and the extension of its story to 
Lanka, orCeylon,as thought, by Lassen, is probably poste- 
rior to its original composition. It is attributed to V dlmiki, 
a Brahman, represented as the contemporary of Rama ; but 
certainly it was not composed in the days of that king, 
while large portions of it so sped; of Valmiki as to show 
that he was not their author. The portions of it which 
allude to ILma as an incarnation of a portion, ora portion- 
of-a- portion ( anshamha ) of the god Vishnu do not seem 
to belong to its original plan.* It was originally handed 

* “ In the Epic poems,” says Lassen, “ Rdma and Krishna certainly 
appear as incarnations of Vishnu, hut at the same time as human 
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down orally ; and is said to have been sung at a great 
Ashvamedha, or royal horse-sacrilice by Kusha and Lava, 
the reputed [but disowned] sons of its hero, “ their joint 
name (Kmhihwa”), as remarked by Lassen, “ signifying a 
bard and at a later time an actor, as though the hero had 
through liis seed given birth to a race of bards.” A good 
portion of it, distinguished for the ease and naturalness #f 
its language, may have been composed when the Sanskrit 
was a spoken language, which it ceased to be soon after 

heroes ; and these two representations are so little commingled that 
both of the two ordinarily display themselves only like other more 
highly-gifted men, act according to human motives, and do not by any 
means turn their divine superiority to account. It is only in single 
sections especially added to inculcate their divinity that they come 
forward as Vishnu. No one can read the two poems with attention 
without being reminded of the later addition of these deifying sections, 
of the awkward manner in which they are often introduced, of the 
looseness of their connexion, and of their superfluousness with refer- 
ence to the progress of the narrative. Even as the Mahabharata now 
stands Krishna is not the principal hero of the poem; this part is ap- 
propriated to the Pan (lavas. Ho certainly belonged to the original 
IVmdava legend, but only as the hero of his tribe, and not as occupying 
a higher position than the Pandavas. liis elevation above his follow- 
heroes is due to later endeavours, but does not pervade the whole work, 
and it is only in a very few places that the later editors have ventured 
to call the Bharata the holy book of Krishna.’ 1 For Lassen on the 
Indian Epics, see his Indische Altherthumskunde, i. 479-409. Gorresio, 
in liis preface to the fifth volume of his text of the Ramaynna, after 
quoting the passages in which Rama is spoken of in that work as an 
Avatiira of Vishnu, hesitates to pronounce on the question of their 
original connection, or not, with the poem. At p. xlviii, he says, 
t£ Ilcsti dunque sospesa la sentenza : sub jnrfice ho” The passages 
quoted arc )mt few in number, and the idea which they express is 
certainly not wrought into the body ol the poem. 
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the time of Buddha. Its legends (as well as those of the 
Mahabh&rata which is posterior to it) Professor Lassen 
justly holds, “ were remolded in a way which tended to 
generalize them and obliterate tbe features of the more 
ancient times, and while the whole material was subjected 
to a priestly, religious influence.” “ The views of a later 
period,” the same distinguished author adds, “ pene- 
trated the ancient legend ; tbe doctrines of the three great 
gods [Bralmia, Vishnu, and Shiva] of the four castes and 
their position, and whatever other ideas were not a part of 
the Indian system, took possession also of the traditions of 
the earliest era. The priestly element of the history of 
the gods restricted the martial character of the heroic 
legend, and confined it to narrower limits. The battles in 
the Itainayana seek rather to excite our astonishment by 
supernatural personages and weapons, than to awaken our 
wonder by great natural human prowess.” Pahlavas (the 
Pactyes of the Greeks), Shakas, Yavanas, (Idncs, or 
Greeks) are mentioned in it* ; and in all probability, the 
Yavanas here referred to became known to the Indians pos- 
terior to the days of Alexander the Great. It is difficult, 
almost impossible in many instances, to distinguish between 
the more ancient and more modern portions of the work, 
between those which are prior and those which are posterior 
to the triumph of Buddhism. It exists, it may he proper here 
to add, in at least two recensions, the Northern recension and 
Gaud, or Bengal, recension, which, in some places, differ 
considerably in their wording, though little in their meaning. 
Sometimes we have had the one, and sometimes the other, 
in our hands, when making our extracts. In the portions 

* Kain. i. 55. 
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of the Ramayana meritoriously published and translated by 
Drs. . Marshman alid Carey, there is a combination, or 
mixture, of the recensions. Schlegel attempted, in the 
portions which he edited, and translated, to give the 
northern text in its purity. It is the Gaud recension 
which of late years has been very neatly and accurately 
edited, with an excellent Italian translation, by the CWve- 
liere Gaspare Gprresio. In the Sanskrit text of the work, 
it is said to consist of 24,000 verses.* One of my friends 
(the Rev. J. W. Gardner), who has kindly counted them 
for ifle, finds them to amount to 20,213. 

It has evidently been an object with the authors of the 
Ramayana, to represent the Caste system, — especially as 
connected with the Brahmans, Ksliatriyas, Yaishyas, and 
Shudras, — as essentially formed in the days of Rama the 
King of Ayodhya, whose doings they celebrate in a myth- 
ical form- These castes are often mentioned together, 
throughout that poem, as forming the recognized divisions 
of Hindu society. In its introduction it is prophesied of 
Rama, as the descendant of Raglm, one of his predecessors 
on the throne, that he should establish the four Varnas in 
the world according to their respective duties.f Among 
the inhabitants of his capital were the excellent twice-bom 
men maintainin^the sacrificial fire, deeply read in. the Veda 
and its six Angus, J distributors of thousands (of gifts), full 

* Ram. i. at the end. f Ramayana i. 199. 

X The six Veda n gas, or “ members-of-tlie-Vetla.” “ This name,” 
Dr. Muller (Hist. A. S. Lit. p. 109) correctly says, “ does not imply the 
existence of six distinct hooks or treatises intimately connected with 
their [the Brahmans’ J sacred writings, but merely the admission of six 

2H 
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of truth, discipline, and mercy, like the, ancient great 
Risliis, controllers of themselves.* Of its people in general 
it is said that ho one of them wa^anyayavrittimanj addicted 
to a calling not his pwn.f “ The Kshatra, Brahma, and 
Vita were loyal to their sovereign ; while there were no 
Sankaras (mixed classes) either by birth or by. conduct.”^; 

the Varnas kept by their proper work.”§ To the 
horse-sacrifice of Dasharatha, the lather of Rama, per- 
formed for the sake of offspring, learned and devout 
Brahmans were ordered to be summoned by Sumantra, his 
minister, who is said to have introduced Suyajna, Vama- 
deva, Javali, Kashyapa, the Purohita Vasislitha, and others, 
the poet by a gross anachronism going back to the times of 
the Vedas j| These Brahmans began to conduct the sacri- 
fice. Multitudes of their caste were present, who were 
furnished witli abundance of food and drink. Pious persons 
of the four castes were ordered by Vasislitha to be invited, 
and also Janaka, king of Mithila,the KingofKashi, the lung 

subjects, the study of which was necessary either for the reading, the 
understanding, or the proper sacrificial employment of the Veda." 
Dr. M. thinks they were originally “ integral portions of the Brain nanus, 
in the same manner as the [primitive] Puranas and Itibasas," and not 
the a small and barren tracts now known by this name." (p. 1 10.). 
They are mentioned in the little Charanavyulia to ffchich we must after- 
wards refer, as sinks! id (pronunciation), lea! pa (ceremonial), vyakdnnut 
(grammar), nirukta , (explanation, of words), chan da (metre), a ndjyotiska 
(astronomy and astrology). All the Brahmans consider them to have 
still these divisions. 

* Ram. i. 5. 20. f Ram. i. G. G. 

ffs? W : Ram. i. 1C- (N. 11) 

|i Ram. i. 11. G-9. See also ii. 8. 


} Ram i. G. 21. 
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of Kekayl, Lomapada the king of Anga, the kings to the 
'east of Siudhusauvira and Surashtra, and the kings of the 
south, who must consequently he supposed to have been 
followers of the A'ryan faith.* Thousands of •Brahmans 
were feasted separately. The king, bent on increasing his 
family, presented on that occasion the east country to the 
Hotri, the west to the Adhvaryu, the south to the 8 nth- 
man, and the north to the Udgatri; but these classes of 
priests devoted to the study of the Veda, refused this 
offering, accepting, however, “ a million of cows, a hundred 
millions of (pieces of) gold, and four times as many pieces 
of silver.” in addition to this he gave ten millions (of the 
gold) of Jamlmnada to the Brahmans in general.'!' A 
somewhat similar liberality was shown by him on the 
occasion of the marriage of his • four sons, when he gave 
the Brahmans four hundred thousand cows.J Of even this 
liberality, the rich Brahmans are represented as scarcely 
standing in need. Vasishtha is made to decline for his 
cow Shabala (which yielded according to desire) an offer 
from Yishvamitra of fourteen thousand elephants, with 

* Some have supposed that the Siu ashtra and Sauvira here men- 
tioned were contiguous countries; but this was not t lie case. Sit a in 
resisting the addresses of Havana (Ram. iii. 53.50) alludes to their 
distance from one another as an illustration of the distance between him 
and Kama, her husband, in her estimation. Surashtra was in the penin- 
sula of Kathiawad, and Sauvira (or Sindhu-Sauvira) a district on the 
"Indus, far to the east. The Brahmans of Sehwan (the Sindomana of 
Alexander’s historians) identify their town with Sindh u-Sauvira, but 
erroneously, as it is comparatively near Surashtra. 

\ Ram. i. 12. 12, ct. seep Compare both recensions. 

t Ram. i. 74. 28-0. 
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goklen appurtenances ; eight hundred golden chariots, with 
four white horses for each ; one thousand and ten horses* 
of good birth by country and family, and ten millions of 
cows of various colours and hues 1 * This cow, Shabala, the 
creation of the ingenuity of the Brahmans, seems to have 
- had great regard for the glory of Brahmans, for she says to 
her “owner': “ A Kshatriya’s power, it is said, is not so 
powerful as that of a Brahman, which being the power 
of the Brahma is divine and greater than that of the 
Kshatra.”f An extraordinary conflict is represented as hav- 
ing been maintained between Vishvamitra and Vashightha, 
which ended in the former performing most extraordinary 
austerities to obtain the Bralimanhood which the earlier 
traditions of the Hindus represent him as having acquired. J 
Bhagiratha, the son of Dilipa, is exhibited as performing 
austerities for the descent of the Ganges, for a thousand 
years, surrounded in the hot season with five fires and in 
the cold lying in water, according to the ordinances (found 
in Manu).§ Allusions are made in it to the destruction in 
a former age of the Kshatrivas by Parashurama, the son of 
Jamadagni, because, of their opposition to the Brahmans. || 
Dasharatha, on his sending his son Bharata to his grand- 
father, thus counsels him : — “ Be thou modest and pious 
and -humble, 0 my son ; by every endeavour seek to please 
the Brahmans de voted to the work of the Shruti and exert- 
ing themselves in service. Ask thou counsel of them ; let 

* Rum. i. 54. 19-22. f lb. i. 55. 14. 

$ Ramayana i. 54-67. See on this Muir’s Texts, i. 9S-110. 

§ Ram. i. 44. 9-12. Sec before, p. 34. * 

|| Ram. i. 76. 21 et seq. 
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their counsel be received by. thee as the elixir of immort al- 
ity. They are the root of prosperity and glory. The 
Brahmans, the utterers of the brahma, are necessary in 
every ceremonial institute.* The gods, 0 son, O most wise, 
have, for maintaining the existence of men, assumed the 
abode of humanity becoming gods on earth, the twice- 
born. To them belong the Vedas, the Dharmashastra, 
the disciplinary Institutes, the Niti-shdstra, and the 
science of Archery.”* The Brahmans are set forth as 
deeply lamenting for Rama when ordered by his father to 
take up his abode in the wilderness ; and when they fol- 
lowed him on foot, it is said, he would not ride.f Dasha- 
ratha, his father, who also accompanied him to Chitrakuta, 
is made to express to one of his wives his deep penitence for 
having killed a boy who appeared to be of the Brah- 
manieal race, and he was comforted by the youth saying, 
“ I am not of the twice-born ; throw aside the fear of 
(having committed) Brahmacide. 1 was produced by a 
Brahman on a, female Sliudra living in the wilderness.”! 
The property, as well as the life of a Brahman is repre- 
sented as sacred, by Bharata, when he complains of Rama 
having been sent by his father into the wilderness.^ 
Rama’s success in war is attributed more to the bows, 
arrows, scimitars, and other weapons which he received 
from the Rishis and other Brahmans than to any portion 
of the divinity which he is represented as possessing. |j 


* Ram. i. 79, 16-20. * 

t Ram. ii. 66. 43, 
j| Ram. i. 30 7 et in al. Joe. 


f Ram. ii. 13. 

§ Rajuu- ii. 74. 53. 
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The honour of the Brahmans is set forth as one of the 
grand duties of morality, which are thus spoken of 
tot sr wtjt^ w 
WTT^JTf nPHTlffirt W I 
0\ 

tr^R»rr|ft5ri%fw to?; 

“ Tlfe sages say that truth, and religion, and valor, 
and tenderness for living beings, and affectionate speech, 
and .the service or worship of the twice-born, the gods, 
and guests, form the path which leads to heaven.*” Here 
the Brahmans take precedence of the gods. 

Little is found in the Ramayana about the distinctive 
position of the Kshatriyas. It must be remembered,, 
however, that the grand object of the poem is the lauda- 
tion of the princes of Ayodhya in the use of their 
kshatra, or power. The Kshatriyas, it shows us, formed 
the leaders of armies. Bali, or Valia monkey prince, when 
expostulating with Rama for wounding him with an arrow 
notin fair fight, says to him, “ Composedness, liberality, 
self-confidence, forgiveness, truthfulness, boldness, steadi- 
ness, and the disposition to punish transgressors are 
the qualities of the Kshatra.” The same quadrumanous 

*■ Hum. ii. 118, 32. The moral teachings of this chapter arc. much 
superior to those of the professed law-books. The following lines 
(verses 13-14) are excellent: — 

Krff: ip to mwr 11 

towVw wfatz frorr i 

m uanrPrgR totr urttt vrc? n , 4 

Trulli is the foundation of piety in the world; the root of religion is truth: . 

Truth is the supreme principle in tlio world; on truth prosperity rests. '* 

* Trulli is the most excellent of nil things; wherefore let truth be glorious. 
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teacher gives him the following instruction agreeable 
to the Law Books The destroyer of kings, of Brahmans, 
and of cows, the thief, tbp life-taker, the atheist, and the 
younger brother who marries before the elder, go to hell. 
My skin is not fit to be worn by saints. What will you do 
with my bones ! My flesh is not to be ate by a Brahrmi- 
chari like thyself. 0 descendant of Ragliu, there are Hvc 
classes (of animals) with five nails which are not to be 
ate by Brahmans and Kshatriyas. The hare, porcupine, 
guana, crocodile, and tortoise are these five. These other 
five have been mentioned (by law) to me as inedible — the 
jackal, crocodile, monkey, kinnara, and man,* * * § Munis 
do not touch either my skin or bones. My flesh is not 
to be ate by saints ; 1 am of the five-nailed. ”j Lakshmana, 
the brother of Rama, when instructing Sugnva, the 
brother and successor of Bali, seems to have made a return 
lor 'this information ; for he repeats this Shloka on the 
authority of Brahma “ For the slayer of a Brahman, 
for the drinker of intoxicants, for the thief, and for the 
breaker of vows an atonement (nis/dritil) is prescribed; 
but for ingratitude there is no atonement-’’^ 

Though the authors o( the Eamayana speak of the 
Vaishyas and Shudras as having their respective functions 

* The word for man heie is nara , coupled with variant (monkey ), 
—the man-of-the woods, — according to the native etymologists, 

f Ktim. iv. 10. 22, 30-34. 

J Literally t: a-doing-away.” \JThe word is used in Marathi as well as 
in Sjpskrit, and is often nearer the idea of“ atonement” than pray as - 
rhittay the meaning of which frequently is u penance,” or u penitence.” 

§ w Hjtir w -Vr-c war rf*rr rrsi 5 ! ^rfer r- 

Bum. iv. 31. 18. 
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(svakarma), they did not, it appears to me, seek tro 
recognize any such subordination of castes and ranks 
founded on* diversities of occupation as has been exhibited 
in later times. In the ninetieth chapter of the Ayodhyu- 
Kanda, the inhabitants of the city of Ayodhya are 
represented as going out with Bbarata in the following 
ofder,— to seek Rama that he might occupy the throne 
after his father Dasharatha’s death. I give their desig- 
nations in the singular, for the sake of convenience, 
though the plural is used by the poet. 


1 Mayihdra , 

Jeweller, 

25 Bandi,\ 

. Panegyrist. 

2 Kumbhakdra, ... 

Potter. 

26 Varata, 

. Varata.]; 

3 Yantrakarmakvil, Mechanician. 

27 Vaittrakdra , .. 

. Worker-in- wit ties. 

4 A stropajivi, 

Man- of- arms. 

28 Gdndhika , 

. (Jompoundcr-of- 

5 Mayurika , 

Peacock-keeper. 


per fumes. 

0 Taittirika , ... 

Partridge-keeper. 

29 Pdniha, 

. Dealer-in-drinks. 

7 Vhhtdaka f 

Borer (as of pearls, 

3p PrdvdrUca, 

. Garment.-makcr, 


wood, etc.) 

31 Sutrahdra , 

. Curpenter.J 

8 fihthiaka. 

splitter. 

32 Shilpopajm 

. Artisan, 

9 Dantakura , 

Ivory-worker.* 

33 lliranyakdro , ... 

. Worker-in-gold. 

10 fiudhakdra, 

Dealer-in-ncctar. 

34 Yriddfiyupaji v i , 

Usurer. 

11 ( randhopnjivi , ... 

Perfumer. 

3.5 Prdbdlika, 

. Workcr-in-coraJ. 

12 fimrmkdra, ... 

Goldsmith. 

36 Shaukarika, 

. Pork-dealer. 

1 3 Kanakad ham ka , 

Metallic-burnisher. 

37 Matsyopajivi, ., 

. Fishmonger. 

14 ; Sndpafta, 

Bather. 

88 Mulavdpa , 

. Planter. 

Ch had aka, 

Dresser. 

39 Kdnsyakdra, .. 

. Brazier. 

16 Vaidya , 

Physician. 

40 Chitrakdra , 

. Painter. 

17 Shaumltka. 

Distiller. 

41 Dhdnyavikrdyaka Grain-dealer. 

18 Dhupika , 

Incense-dealer. 

42 Panyavikrayt .. 

. Huckster. 

19 Rajaha, 

Washerman. 

43 Phalopajivi , 

. Fruit-seller. 

20 Tuntravdya , ... 

Weaver. 

44 Pmhpopajtvi, .. 

. Flower-seller. 

21 Hangopajwi , ... 

Actor. 

45 Lepukdra, 

. Plasterer. 

22 Abhhhtavaka , ... 

Encomiast. 

46 Sthapataya, 

. Architect. 

23 Sid a, 

Suta. 

4/ Takahdna , 

. Garpcuter. 

2i May ha da, ■ 

Maghada. 

4ft Kdrayantrtka y .. 

. Instrument-maker. 

* laterally, tooth worker. 

t Probably the equivalent of Band ij an* 


X The occupation of the Varata (man of a particular race.) ia unknown. 

§ Binding by cords, instead of nails, seems, judging from the etymology c K his name, to have 
boon originally Mb wont. 
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49 Nivupaka , ... Seedsman. 70 

50 IsJdakdkdraka Brickn^ikcr. 71 

51 Daclh imodak dr a , Cheesemaker. 72 

52 Mdldkdra , ... Gardener, 

53 Chanyerika- vik~ * ^Seller -of- woo d-sJk- 7<5 

rel.* *74 

54 Mdnsupajh't, ... Flesh er. 

55 Pattikdvupaka , Flan ter -of- the 75 

Lo dli- tree, f 70 

50 Chhrnopajivty ... Seller-of-powdcrs. 77 

57 Kdrpdsika, ... Cot ton- dealer (or- 78 

teazer). 

58 Dhanmhkdra , ... Maker-of-bows. 70 

59 Sutravikrayi , ... Thread-seller. 80 

00 Shastraharma - Armourer. 

7i/v7, SI 

01 Kdndakdra , ... Bctelnut-seller. 82 

62 Tambulika . ... Leaf-seller. 

03 Chitrambhajanti , Draftsman. 8" 

04 Charmakunt , ... Currier. 

05 Lohokdra t ... Blacksmith. 84 

GO Shaldkdshaloya - Maker-of-darts and 85 

kartd, javelins. 80 

07 Vhhayhdla , ... Dcstroyer-of-poi- 

80 ns. 87 

OS Bhiitayrahavi- Exorcist. 

(Ihijna, 88 

09 BdlandmchUcU - Physician-for-chil- 
sa/i, dren, 

“ Followers of each occupation,” it is added, ‘‘ and all 
other dealers, in the city crowded together, except those 
who were sick, old, and young. Brahmans, who were 
pure, versed in the Vedas, and distinguished, thousands in 
number, came along behind Bliarata, who proceeded with 
his luggage loaded on bullocks.” J To these Brahmans be 
had given abundant largesses on the occasion of his having* 
performed the first funeral obsequies (shraddha) of Ins 

* Probably for rinsing the teeth. t For what use ■ 

+ Ham. ii. JJO. In the northern recension (Bombay cd irion, ii. 83, 
foi. 1 01 ), the classes enumerated are much fewer than those in this list, 
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ArakUtakrita , ... 
Tamri k uta \kra f \ , 
Svastikdra , 

Keshakdm , 

B horktopa^u dha - 

lirishtahlra , 
Shaktukara , 
Slidtfvika , 
Khandakdra , ... 

Vdnijaha , *' 
Kuckakdra , 

Chatrdkdra , 

Fcrtf// akashodha- 
ka , 

Khandasansth d - 
paka, 

Tdmropajivi t ... 

hnak attar a 
Grdnwghmha mn • 
hattara , 
Shailitsha.) 


Brass-founder. 

Copper-founder. 

M aker- of- figures 
(on iloQfp, etc). 
Hairdresser. 

Boiler (Cook). 

Frier (Cook). 
Baker. 

Confectioner. 

1 >ealer- i n-can died- 
sugar. 

Merchant. 
Cutter-of-erystal, or 
glassmakcr. 

U mbr e 11 a-m aker . 

It diner. 


Maker-of-inlaid- 
work. 

Coppersmith. 
Cliief-of-a-guild. 

C h i e f - of-the-to w n - 
herds. 

Player (or Tum- 
bler). 

Byidavaitnnsika, Dice-player. 
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father. Vasishtha advised him to occupy the throne, 
promising that the people of the nortB, "west, and south, 
the Keralas (the people of the Konkan and Malabar), the 
Dandadharas, and the dweller^ on the coast of the ocean, 
would bring him gems (in token of subjection.)* 

In the list above-quoted there can be nothing more than 
fftv^vttempt to represent the occupations of the times of 
Rama, to which the poem is posterior. Whether or not it 
belonged to the poem in its Original form, it is impossible 
to say. It shows an advanced state of society, as far as 
diversities of occupation are concerned. What is most 
worthy of notice in it is, that the professionals which it 
enumerates are mentioned seemingly without any refer- 
ence to the rank usually recognized in caste arrangements. 
Many of them, it is obvious, must have belonged to the 
Aryan race. 

The Karnayana mentions some of the aboriginal tribes 
of India with greater respect than that accorded to them 
in Manu. Kama in an early stage of his wanderings near 
the Ganges met “ the virtuous Guha, the beloved eluef of 
the Nishadas.”f . The occurrence of the Nisliadas at this 
place seems to indicate that the progress of the A'ryuu race 
in the eastern country was still but limited.- J The forest 
tribes represented by Hanuman, Sugrrva, etc. were bis 
great auxiliaries in his alleged jourpey to .Lanka. The 
Paihavas, S/uikas (Sacoc, Scythians), Yuvanas (Iones or 
Greeks) Kdmbojas, Varvaras (Barbaroi), llariias, Kird- 
Rum. ii.’ 88. 7. 

f gf*rrsrsr wrarr Ram. i. 1. 20. Bombay ed. ot 

in al. loc. # 

X For Rama's intercourse with Gulia, see Ram. ii. 52. Gor. 
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ins, and Mlechchm are spoken of as most valiant, though 
most impure, peoples, in the narrative of the contests 
between Vashishtha and ^ishvamitra in the first book. 
The Chandalas (the Gondaloi of Ptolpmy*) are more than 
once mentioned as conveying defilement to those coming 
in contact with them. The sons, or disciples of Vasishtha, 
are represented as asking, in opposition to Vishvhmftft, 
originally a Kshatriya, how the gods can eat the sacri- 
fice when it is offered by a Kshatriya officiating as a 
priest ( yajaket ) for a Chdndala, and how Brahmans after 
eating the food of a Chandala can go to heaven purified 
by Yishvamitra f Yet, Rama is said to have called the 
chief of the twice-born (the Brahmans) to kindle the fire 
of t he Honia, to repeat mantras, to scatter the Kusha 
grass, and to offer clarified butter to the fire, on the 
occasion of the instalment on the throne of the monkey 
Bali, who did not recover from the wound of his arrow.;}: 

'I'he most extensive allusions to the provinces, tribes, and 
nations of India which the Rumayana contains are made in 
the orders issued bv Sugriva to his monkev-hosts to search 
for Slid after her abstraction by Havana. Connected with 
the 'East, mention is made (in addition to that of mythical 
beings) of the Slrukas, Pulindas, and Kalin gas ; of .the 
Sumbhas, Videlias, Kashikoshalas, Magadhas, Ditnda- 
kulas, Vangas, and Aligns ; and of the Kind as, the black- 
mouthed Parakas and Karl) uk as. Connected with the South, 
are noticed the Mekalas, Utkalas, Chcdas, Dasharnas, 

* Ptol. Goo. vii. 

t Ram. 59. 11-15. See on this Muir’s Texts, i. p. 102. 

X K am. iv. 2T). 27-28. 
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Kukuras, Antarvedas ; the Bhojas, P&ndyas, the Vidar- 
bhas, Rishikas, Ashmakas, Pulindas, and Kalingas; the 
Aunclras (Andliras ?), the Dravidas, Pnndras, Cholas, and 
Keralas. Connected with the "What reference is made to the 
Surashtras, Valhikas, Bhadras, and Abhiras ; the Suviras, 
Anlias, and Kolukas ; the Kaikeyas, Sindhusauviras ; 
Afii&rttas ; the inhabitants of Maru* and Amnnaru, the 
Shurabhiras ; tlie Pablavas, and the inhabitants of the 
Panchanada, Kashmir, the city of Takshashila, Shalaka, 
and the Shalvas. Connected with the North, are mentioned 
the Matsyas, Pulindas, Shurasenas, the Pracharas, the 
Bhadrakas, tlie Kurus and Madrakas, the Gandharas, tin* 
Havanas, Shakas, Odras, Paradas, Yalhikas, Panravas, 
Kinkaras, Chinas, and Aparchinas, the Tukharas, Varvaras 
(or Barbaras), Kambojas, and Daradas, the Kittitas, Tan- 
kanas, Bliatlras, and Pashupalas, and the IJttara Kurus. | 
The portion of the poem in which these names occur is 
probably one of its later sections. 

Rama on recovering his wife, and abandoning her 
from suspicion after she had passed through the ordeal 
of lire, and being inaugurated, is made to give to the 
Brahmans “ thousands of thousands of cows, hundreds 
of hundreds of bulls, 30,000,000 gohlings, conveyances, 
food, clothes, beds and couches, and very many vil- 
lages.”! 

The Ramayana, so interesting in a literary point of view, 
ends with the glorification of the Brahmans, whose exal- 
tation was ever in the view of its authors. 


* Also given as Marabhumi. 
} Ram. vi. 112. 84-0. 


■j* Ram. iv. 40. 41. 4 o. 44. 
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2. The Maliabhurata, to which we now proceed, is a 
work of great' size.*' It is generally spoken of as contain- 
ing 100,000 stanzas; but this was certainly not its original 
bulk. The first printed edition [published at Calcutta], writes 
Professor H. H. Wilson, “ contains 1 1)7,389 shlokas; but 
this comprizes the supplement called Harivausba, the 
stanzas of which are 16,374,. and which is certainly p ot 
a part of the original Malmbharata.”* In its first chapter 
it is represented as repeated by the Sauti (or Suta) llgra- 
sliava, the son of Lomaharsliana, to the Hi si us of the 
Naimisha forest. It is attributed to Krishna Dvaipayana, 
or Vyasa •(“ the 'extender”), who is said to have compre- 
hended it, in its first edition, in 24,000, stanzas, but without 
the Upakhyunas (“ inferior narratives”) devoted to the gods, 
pitris (ancestorial manes), Gandharvas, and men, which 
when added raised it to 100, 000. | It is said to have been 
communicated by Narada to the Gods ; by Devala to 
the Pitris ; by tSlmka, to the Gandharvas, and by Vai- 
shampayana, (who heard it from his master at a sacrifice of 
king J anamejaya, the disciple of Vyasa,) to Men. It is said 
of it that some Brahmans commence it with the word 
Mann ; some, with dst'da ; and some with uparichara , J 
In all probability the editions of it have been •numerous, 
episodes and interpolations having been added to it at 
various times, by Brahmauical agreement. Its name, 
according to some, means, “of-greal- weight” ; and accord- 
ing to .others, who are probably right in their opinion, 
“ w r hat-pertains-to-the-great-(king)-Bharata.” Vyasa, to 

* Introduction to Johnson’s Selections Irom the Mababhnrata. 

f Mahabh.’i. 1. 101 (p. 4 ). J Mahi.bh. i. 1. 52 ’(p. 3). 
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whom its original authorship is assigned, is said to have 
been the half-brother of Vichitravirya (bf the Lunar Race 
of kings) by whose widowed wives (Amba and Ambalika) 
lie had as sons Pandu and P}n*itamshtra.* Pandu had 
live sons, called the Panchnas — Yuddhishthivaj Bldma, 
and Arjuna by his wife Pritha ; and Nakula and Sahadeva 
by-iis wife JVJadn. Phritarashfra had the parentage of a 
hundred sons ascribed to him. collectively called the Kau- 
ravas as descended from king Kuril, of whom Duryodhana 
the oldest was the most distinguished. The subject of the 
poem of the Mahabharata is a war lor sovereignty,— the 
possession of the throne of Iiastiuapura,- — between the 
Pandavas and Kauravas, now mentioned. 

The story of the “ Mahabharata is divided into eigh- 
teen Parvus, or “ Segments,” — the A'di, Subha, Yana, 
Virata, Udyoga, Blnshma, l)rona, Ivarna, Slialya, Saup- 
tiku, Stri, Shanti, Anr.sbashana, Ashvamedlia, Asliram- 
vasika, Mausala, Mahaprasthana, and Svargaroharia, — 
to the general contents of which it is proper lor us to 
allude, for the sake of marking the position of the inform- 
ation which they afford on the subject of caste. 

(1.) The A til Parv a (or Parvva), the Introductory 
Section, notices the general circumstances of the parties 
with whom the Great War originated. Pandu, “ the 
Pale/’ was, on account of his pallor (perhaps intimating 
as supposed by Professor 11. 11. Wilson a leprous taint) 

* Krishna Dvaipayana is said to have been the so^^.jLhc Sage 
I Wisliani l)y Satyavati before her marriage to Shantanlpffie king of 
iiastinapnra. Vichitnmrjui, tbe successor of >Shanlann, dying without 
offspring* Vjuisa, according to the custom of the.times,, raised up by 
liis widows heirs to the throne. 
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held incapable of succession to the throne. He conse- 
quently retired to *the Himalaya mountains, where his- 
sons were born, to him or (according- to the legends) 
produced through' his wijres by various of the gods. 
On his death they were introduced, at Hastinapura, to 
their uncle Dhritarashfra, who, on being- ultimately satis- 
fied about their origin, took them under his care, "tfitd 
educated them with his own sons, who treated them with 
jealousy and dislike, setting fire on one occasion to the 
house in which they resided with their mother Pritha. 
The P&ndavas, warned by this opposition, secreted 
themselves in the forests, and disguised themselves as 
Brahmans. It was only when they heard of the srai/ain- 
rnra, (or the choice of a husband after public trial of 
capacity and prowess) of Draupadi, the daughter of 
Drupada, king of Panehiila, in which they were success- 
ful, that they were again revealed in their own character.* 
It is curious to observe the alleged polyamlrism of their 
common wife, which is in accordance with customs still 
existing in Malabar and Travankur, the South-west 
of India. 

(2. ) In the Habhd, or Court, Parva, various movements 
at H (Stiii-apura are recorded. Dhritarashtra, heaving of 
the success of the Pandavas sent for them, and divi<led 
the sovereignty between them and his sons, Yudhisbtbira 
and his brethren reigning at ludraprastha, and Dm- 

# For dispirited poetical .translation of the Passage of Anns, by 
Prof. II. II. "Wilson, see Quart, Or. March The passage 

of Anns was at Panclmla, and not. at llastiiiupur as mentioned iu the 
title of this translation. 
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yodhana and his brethren reigning at Hastinapura, at no 
great distance from one another. Jealousies and strifes 
were the consequence of this ^arrangement. Yudhi$h- 
thira, aided by his brothers, brought many of the inferior 
princes of India under his sway. He then engaged in 
celebrating the ceremonial of the Rajasuya, — in esta- 
blishment of his pre-eminence, — at which these princes 
did him obeisance. The sons of Dhritarashtra, disliking 
his honours, but feigning a wish to promote the amuse- 
ment going on, challenged him to a game, resembling 
backgammon, at which he lost to Duryodhana his all — 
including his kingdom, wife, brothers, and himself. 
These were again restored to him on the intercession of 
Dhritarashtra ; but, on a second adventure, he incurred 
the penalty of passing, with his brothers and their com- 
mon wife Draupadi, twelve years in the forests and an 
additional year in absolute obscurity, with liability to 
renewal of the whole period in case of their discovery 
in this interval. 

(3.) In the Vana, or Forest, Parva, we have an 
account of the incidents which befell the Pandavas in 
their banishment. 

(4.) The Virata Parva brings to notice the intercom- 
munion of the Pandavas with Virata, king of Matsya- 
desha, to whom they revealed themselves after the 
completion of the period of their exile, and whose assist- 
ance they secured to avenge their wrongs. 

(5.) ' The Udyoga Parva, or Chapter of Endeavour, re- 
lates the preparations made by both sides for the terrible 
war which was to follow. The assistance of king Krishna, 
said to be an Avatura or Incarnation of Vishnu, was soli- 
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cited by both parties, to whom he was related in blood • 
He gave Duryodhdna the choice either of his own personal 
assistance, or of that of his army. His military force was 
preferred. In consequent^ of this he was left free to gi ve 
himself to the Pandavas, to whose cause, as the story 
goes, and as the charioteer of Arjona. he gave invaluable 
assistance, although he afterwards had his own diffwstfl- 
ties in battle' with Jarasandha and other foes. 

(6.) The Bhishmn Parva derives its name from Blrish- 
ma, the son of Shantanu by Ganga, or the Ganges. He 
was the paternal uncle of Dliritarashtra, owing to whose 
blindness he acted as regent while his grand-nephews 
were under age. Though he did riot approve of the con- 
duct of Duryodhana to his cousins, he espoused the cause 
of the Kauravas. In the first series of battles, to which the 
sixth parva is mainly devoted, he commanded the forces 
of Duryodhana. He was wounded in fight. Of the battles 
which took place under him and the generals by whom 
he was succeeded, it is correctly said, “ Some of these 
are very Homeric ; but, in general, the interest of the 
narrative is injured by repetition, and the battles are 
spoiled by the introduction of supernatural weapons, 
which leaves little credit, to the hero who vanquishes by 
their employment.”* 

7. The j Drona Parva is named from Drona, the mili- 
tary preceptor of both the Kauravas and Pandavas, who 
succeeded Blrishina as commander of the forces of the 
Kauravas, and proved a most competent warrior. 

* Prof. II. IL Wilson’s Preface to Johnson 7 ** Selections from the 

Mahabhurata. 
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B.( The Kama Parva' makes us acquainted with the 
generalship, on the same side, of KarnS, said to be the 
son of A'ditya, the Sun, and of Pritlia, before her marriage 
to Pandu. It was the jealou^ of his brethren, who 
viewed him as a bastard, which is assigned as the reason 
of his espousing the cause of their adversaries. He is 
represented as the king of Anga- 

9. The Shalya Parva gets its name from Shalya, 
king of Madra, the successor of Karna. It was when 
he was leader that Duryodhana was killed by Bhima in 
a duel fought with GadAs, or maces of a formidable 
character. J 

1 0. The Sauptika Parva, or Section-of-Sleep, is named 
from a nocturnal attack made on the Pdndavas, in the 
repulsion of which they owed much to Krishna, their ally. 

11. . The Slrt, or Female, Parva is named from the 
lamentation of the females over the slain on both sides. 
It also represents the leaders of the war as nearly over,- 
whelmed with grief. It contains some passages char- 
acterized by affection and tenderness. 

12. The Shdnti Parva is the section of Consolation, 
following this grief. A great deal of the Hindu teach- 
ing respecting the duties of kings and the means of 
liberation from future births, put into the mouth of 
Bhishma, has found in it a place. It has] evidently re- 
ceived many interpolations- 

(13.) The Anushdshana Parva, or Section of Law, 
treats of general duties, the speaker also being Bhiijhma, 
about to die, and the principal listener being Yudhishthira. 
Its didactic portions are enlivened by tales and fables, 
according to Indian custom. 
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(14.) The Ashvamedha, or Horse-sacrifice, Parva, 
gives us an account of the great ceremonial of Yudhi^h- 
thira, on his attaining to acknowledged sovereignty, 

(15.) The A skramavdsika Parvq, or Section-of-the- 
Refuge, shows us Dhritarashtra, his wife Gandhari (the 
daughter of the king of Gandh&ra), and their companions 
retiring to a hermitage and there dying. •*** 

16. The Mausalft Parva, or Sectionof-the-Club, 
narrates the destruction of the race of Yadu of the Lunar 
line, including that of Krishna, one of its members, which 
was followed by the submergence of Dvarika, his ulti- 
mate capital. 

The denomination and contents of the two remaining 
books, we mention in the words of Professor II. H. 
Wilson : — 

17. “ The seventeenth Book called the Mahtipraslhanika 
or Great-Joumey, witnesses the abdication of his hardly won 
throne, by Yudhisbthira, and the departure of himself, 
his brothers, and Draupadi to the Himalaya, on their way 
to the holy mount Meru. As they proceed, the influence of 
former evil deeds proves fatal, and each in succession drops 
dead by the way side, until Yudliighthira, and # a dog that 
followed them from Hastinapura, are the only survivors. 
Indra comes to convey . the prince to Svarga, or India’s 
heaven ; but Yudhisbthira refuses to go thither, unless 

Admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company, 

and Indra is obliged to comply* 

18. “ The eighteenth Book, the Svargarohana [the De- 
part ure-to- Heaven] introduces Yudhisbthira in his bodily 
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form to heaven. To his great dismay he. finds there Dur- 
yodliaua and the other sons of Dhritaiash^a ; hut sees none 
of his. own friends, his brothers, or Draupadi. He demands 
to know where they are, and* refuses to stay in S varga 
w ithout them. A messenger of the gods is sent to show 
him where his friends are, and leads him to the ‘ fauces 
grtu^olentis Avemi,* where he encounters all sorts of dis- 
gusting and terrific objects. His first impression is to torn 
back ; but he is arrested hy the wailings of well-remem- 
bered voices, imploring him to remain, as his presence has 
already alleviated their tortures. He overcomes his repug- 
nance, and resolves to share the fate of his friends in .health, 
rather than abide with their enemy in heaven. This is his 
crowning trial. The gods come, and applaud his disinter- 
ested virtue. All the horrors that had formerly beset his 
path, vanish ; and his friends and kindred are raised along 
with him to Svarga ; where they become again the celestial 
personages that they originally were, and which they had 
ceased to be for a season, in order to descend along with 
Krishna in human forms amongst mankind and co-operate 
with him in relieving the world from the tyranny of those 
evil beings, who were oppressing the virtuous and propa- 
gating ii/ipiety, in the characters of Duryodhana, his 
brothers, and their allies.”* 

On the llarivanslui, which isva supplement to the Maha- 
bhurata, we do not at present say anything. 

In examining the Malnibharata in connexion with the 
subject of our inquiry, we find a very decided social and 
poetical exaltation of caste ; some historical traces of the 
maimer in which it acquired its ultimate establishment ; 

* Preface to Johnson’s Selections from the Maliubharata. 
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ami some curious theoretical speculations as to its origin, 
it is convenient to refer to it in the order of its books now 
mentioned. • 

(1.) In the first seetiort we have an account of a .strug- 
gle of the Brahmans with the Ksbatri/as which, though of a 
wild character, may he noticed as illustrative of the enmity 
which their mutual contests for supremacy during thejrise 
of the caste system must often have generated. I insert 
the accurate abstract of it given by Mr. Muir: — “ There was 
a king named Ivritavirya, by whose liberality the Bbrigus, 
learned in the Vedas, who officiated as his priests, had 
been greatly enriched with corn and money. Aflej he 
had gone to heaven, his descendants were in want of 
money, and came to beg for a supply from the Bbrigus, of 
whose wealth they were aware. Some of the latter hid 
their looney under ground, others bestowed it on Brah- 
mans, being afraid of the Kshatriyas, while- others again 
gave these last what they wanted. It happened, however, 
that a Kshatriya, while digging the ground, discovered the 
money concealed in the house of a Blirigu. The Ksha- 
triyas then assembled and saw this treasure, and slew, in 
consequence, all the Bbrigus, down to the children in the 
womb. The widows, however, tied to the Himalaya 
mountains. One of them concealed her unborn child in 
her thigh. The Kslratrisyas, hearing of its existence, 
sought to kill it ; but it issued forth with a lustre which 
blinded- the persecutors. They, now humbled, supplicated 
the mother of the child for the restoration of their sight ; 
but she referred them to her wonderful infant Aurva (into 
whom the whole Veda, with it s six Vedaugas,* had entered), 

* See, above, p. 216. 
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as the person who had robbed them of their sight, (in re- 
taliation of the slaughter of his relatives), and who alone 
could restore it. They accordingly had recourse to him, and 
their eyesight was restored. Aurva, however, meditated 
the destruction of alf living creatures, in revenge for the 
slaughter of the Bhrigus ; hut his progenitors (pitris) them- 
selves appeared, and sought to turn him from his purpose 
by saying that they had no desire to he revenged on the 
Kshatriyas ; ‘ whose violence the devout Bhrigus had not 
overlooked from weakness, hut had rather sought to pro- 
voke, by concealing their money, (for which, in view of 
heaven, they cared nothing, ) in order, when weary of life, 
to bring about their own destruction by the hands of those 
irritated warriors, that so they might be exalted the sooner 
to paradise.’ ‘ Destroy not the Kshatriyas, O son,’ they 
concluded, ‘ nor the seven worlds ; abandon your kindled 
wrath, which nullifies the power of austerity... Aurva, 
however, argued against this clemency on grounds of jus- 
tice and policy ; and urged that his wrath, if it found no 
other vent, would consume himself. He was, however, at 
length persuaded by the pitris to throw -it into the sea, 
where it found exercise in assailing the watery element : — 
“ Having become the great Hayashiras, known to those 
who are acquainted with the V eda, which vomits forth that 
fire, and drinks up the waters.”?* This legendry, the ob- 
ject of which is apparent, appears in various other forms in 
the Mahabhfirata and other works. The phosphorescence 
of the sea, seen when ships move along, is pointed to, 
even in the present day, as the flashings of the Aurvagni, 
or submarine fire of Aurva. 

* MahabMrata, i. v. 6802, et seq. Muir’s Texts, i. pp. lf>2. 
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The celebration of the glory (mahatmya) of Brah- 
mans is said to be ohe of the objects of the Mahkbharata 
itself.* Desiring the favour of Brahma and the Brah- 
mans, it is said Vyasa formed the divisions of the Vedas, 
wherefore he is called Vyasa, the Divider.f 

Without reference to the alleged origin of the castes 
from the bodily members of the divinity, it is said, that. 
“ the known mental sons of Brahma are the six Mahar- 
§liis, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, and 
Kratu ” £ From these Maharshis, according to the con- 
text, all created beings have sprung. 

Concerning the eight kinds of marriage prescribed in 
the Smriti — the Brahma, Daiva, A'rsha, Prajapatya, 
Asura, Gandharva, Rakshasa, and Paisacha, it is said 
that the first four of them become the Brahman ; the first 
six, the, Kshatriya ; the Rakshasa, a king ; and the Pai- 
sacha, the Vitas and Shudras.§ 

The “Brahman,” it is said, “is the chief of bipeds, the 
cow is the highest of quadrupeds ; the guru is the chief 
of those that are venerable ; and a son is the chief of 
those that are delectable.” || Yet, in the context, it is 
said that “ The Kshatra was created by the ' Brahma, 
and the Brahma was formed by the Kshatra.” <[f Perhaps, 
in the latter clause, the reference is to an allegation such 
as we find in the Chlnindogya Upanisjhad, that Brahma, 
viewed in the Vedantic sense of the “ science-of-soul,” 

* M. Bh. i. V. 2316. f lb. v. 2417. 

$ lb. v. 2518. § lb. 2962-3. 

| M. Bh. i. 3044. 

f Off sn'ST’IT 5T#°r dr?#. Ib. v. 3377. 
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particularly as connected with a future state, originated 
with the Kshatriyas. * Such an origiilatjon of this species 
of learning is by no means improbable, the Kshatriyas 
ultimately being freer for speculation than the Brahmans 
engaged in the cumbersome and minute rites and cere- 
monies which they succeeded in monopolizing. The 
efftdit given to the Kshatriyas in this matter was counter- 
balanced by the subsequent progress of the Brahmans in 
this kind of learning. He who is chief among the 
knowers-of-Brahma, is he who excels in the use of the 
weapons-of-Brahma. For Drona, a Brahman, superiority 
even in valour was claimed.']' 

In a passage, quoted by Mr. Muir, “ The Yavanas are 
said to be descended from Turvasu, the Yaibhqjas from 
D ruliy u, and the Mlechcha tribes from Aim.”]; Remarks 

* The pre-eminence of the Kshatriya in the case of research as to 
soul is several times brought to notice in the Chliandogya Upanishad. 
Mr. Kaj end raliil Mitra, in the introduction to his edition and transla- 
tion of this ancient piece, says (pp. 25-20), “ In explaining these 
attributes of Om several anecdotes are related, in one of which (v. 8. ) 
a Kshatriya takes ptccedence of two Bnihmans in explaining the 
subject of their discourse. Similar precedence is given to the lvsha- 
triyas in stations 3rd and 11th of the fifth chapter, and in the Kathaaml 
Vrihad Aranyaka Upanishads. Nor does this precedence appear to 
be accidental. Pravdhana, King of Paneh&la (ch. v. sect. 3) goes the 
length of asserting that the knowledge of man’s lot hereafter was first 
attained by his own caste." In reply to a question from a Brahman he 
says, “ Since you have thus inquired, and inasmuch as no Brahman 
knew it before, lienee of all people in the world, the Kshatriyas alone 
have the right of imparting instruction On this subject.” 

fM. Bh.i.v. 0370. 

} Muir, i. p. 178. M. Bh. i. v. 3533. 
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of this kind, lipwever, are probably speculative for the 
tionCe, and not historical. 

The Eishi Vasishtha' is (probably fictionally) associ- 
ated with the BharataS*as their family-priest. He is 
represented as installing Samvarana'as monarch of the 
Kshatriya race, to be a horn (of power) over the whole 
earth, by the simple repetition of the syllable Om.* 

The co-operative subordination of the four Castes is 
said to have been observed in the reign of Shantamnf 
The Nidi&das found by the Pandavas and Kauravas, on 
their going out to hunt, are said to have been so black in 
their skin and hair that the dogs began to bark at them, 
and to have been particularly keen in bearing.) This 
is an indication of their long residence in India, and 
of their comparatively uncivilized state. 

Suicide is declared to be less heinous than Brahmacide, 
for which there .is no atonement ( ntshkrUi ).§ 

A curious legend is related at length to enhance the 
worth and might of the Brahman Vasishtha and to depre- 
ciate his rival Visit vamitra, of whom we have already given 
various notices. We take the following extracts of it from 
Mr. Muir’s Texts, adopting his excellent translation. 
“ Having gained this great and self-restraining personage” 
(Vasishtha), it is said, “ the Kings of Ikshvaku’s race 
acquired the dominion of the earth. Possessing this 
excellent Rishi, Vasishtha, for their priest, they offered 
sacrifice. This Brahman-rishi performed sacrificial rites 
for all those monarch s, as Vrihaspati does for the immortals. 
Wherefore let some desirable Brahman, endowed with 

* M. Bh. i* 3731, sq. See on this, Muir, i. p. 135. 

f M. Bh. i. v. 3977-8. % lb. v. 4219. § M. Bh. i. v. 6227. 
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good qualities, whose chief characteristic is religion, and 
who is skilled in Vedic observances, be’seleetcd as a family 
priest. Let a well-born Kshatriya, who wishes to subdue 
the earth, first appoint a priest,* in order to acquire domi- 
nion.” The story goes on to speak of the cow of Va- 
sightha. Vishvamitra offered -‘a hundred millions of cows, 
o>4iis kingdom, as her price. Ills offer was rejected. He 
then said, ‘ He was a Kshatriya, and Vasishtha a Brah- 
man, whose function was devotion and study ; one of a 
class who were gentle and destitute of power; — and that 
as his offer was refused, he would act agreeably to the 
character of his caste, and take the cow by force.’ Vasishtha 
told him to do as he proposed without loss of time. Vish- 
viimitra seized the cow, but she would not move from the 
hermitage, though violently beaten with whip and stick ; 
and demanded of Vasishtha why lie did not help her.”* 
In the same parva there occurs another legend 
connected with the parties now mentioned, in which some 
curious illustrations are given of Brahmanical demands 
and exactions. Vasishtha was the priest of king Ival- 
mashapada, son of Sudiisa of the race of Ikslivaku, an 
office desired also by Vishvamitra. The king, when 
out hunting, desired Shaktri, the oldest of Vasishtha’s 
hundred sons to get. out of the road. “ The king must 
according to all the principles of law cede the path to the 
Brahman,” was the reply. The king did not yield, but 
struck the Brahman with his whip. The Brahman, in 
return, laid a curse upon the king, that he should be- 
come a man-eater. The king was ultimately, however, 
about to, give way, when Vishvamitra, who was passing 
* M. Bh. i. v. 6638, ct, seq- Muir’s Tests, i. ]>[>. 96-7. 
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by, put a Rakshasa into him, who urged him to mischief. 
The king sent sorrfe human flesh to a poor Brahman, 
who also laid his curse upon him, to ’the intent that lie 
should become a man-ea\er. He consequently began 
his work by devouring all the children of Vasishtlm, 
beginning with the oldest. Vasishtha attempted to 
destroy himself, instead of destroying his rival Yishvtt- 
mitra. ‘This divine sage hurled himself from the sum- 
mit of Meru ; but fell upon the rocks as if on a heap of 
cotton. Escaping alive from his fall, he entered a glow- 
ing fire in the forest ; but the fire, though fiercely blazing, 
not only failed to burn him, but seemed perfectly cool. 
He next threw himself into the sea with a heavy stone 
attached to his neck; but was cast up by the waves on 
the dry land. He then went home to his hermitage; 
but seeing it empty and desolate, he was again overcome 
by grief, and binding himself with bonds be threw 
himself into the river Yipasha, which was swollen by the 
rains, arid was sweeping along many trees torn from its 
banks ; but the river severing his bonds, deposited him 
unbound (Yipasha) ; whence the name of the stream, as 
imposed by the sage. ... He afterwards threw himself into 
the Shaiadru (Sutlej), which derived its name from 
rushing away in a hundred directions on seeing the 
Brahman brilliant as fire.’ In consequence of tin's lie 
was once more stranded. After roaming about over 
many countries and forests, he again returned to his 
hermitage ; and finding that his daughter-in-law Adrf- 
shyanti (Saktn’s widow) was pregnant (with a child, who, 
when born,. received *the name of Parashara), and that 
there was thus a hope of his lineage being continued, he 
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“ abstained from further attempts on his own life. King 
Kalmiishapada, whom they beheld in the forest, was about 
to devour them both, when Vasishtha stopped him. by a 
blast from his mouth, and sprinkling him with water, 
consecrated by a holy text, he delivered him from the 
curse by which he had been affected for twelve years, 
like king then addressed Vasishtha thus : ‘ Most excel- 
lent sage, I am Saudas, whose priest thou art: What 
can I do that would be pleasing to thee? Vasishtha 
answered : ‘ This which has happened has been owing to 

the force of destiny : go, and rule thy kingdom ; but O 
monarch never contemn the Brahmans.’ The king re- 
plied : ‘ never shall I despise the most excellent Brahmans, 
but submitting to thy commands, 1 shall pay them all 
honor.’ ”* In the Hindu literature there are other 
legends of a similar character about these personages, 
which it would contribute but little to our purpose here 
to notice in detail. The whole have originated in allu- 
sions in the Rig-Veda to both Vasishtha and Vishvamitra 
having been family priests of king Sudusa, and at the same 
time having been very jealous of one another’s influence, 
and disposed to use their own power, and that of the gods 
whom they invoked, to do one another mischief. ’They 
testify merely to a struggle of the Br, finnans with the 
Kshatriyas in the establishment of their priestly mono- 
poly ,j — a struggle, the grounds of which are obvious. 

(2.) In the Sabhu Parra we find a chapter^ which 

* Muir’s Texts, i. 113*117. M. Bh. i. v. 0699, ct'scq. 

f See Texts of Mr. Muir, i. 95 et. sfiq., where the legends are pati- 
ently collected and compared and accurately Translated. 

x M. Bh. ii. 5. v. 983, et seq. 
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throws much light on the geography of ancient India, 
and of the spread of the A'ryas and their institutions in 
this great country. It is entitled Digvijayd, and treats 
of the conquest of the foua quarters, of the world by the 
brothers of Yudhishthira, and of the gifts brought to him 
by the nations at the time of his Eajasuya, or coronation 
sacrifice. It has attracted much attention from European 
orientalists, though, from the state in which the text is 
found, it appears to have been much neglected by native 
Sanskrit scholars. It lias been copiously illustrated both 
by Professor Lassen and the late Professor H. H. Wilson,* 
as well as compared with other portions of the Mahabha- 
rata and of other literary works of the Hindus. The 
following findings are principally the results of the re- 
searches of Lassen. Two routes in advance offered them- 
selves to the Aryans after their settlement in the Pancha- 
nada, or Panjab, — one leading eastward in the direction of 
the Yamuna and Ganges, and the other along the Sindhu 
to the ocean. The valleys of the rivers rising in the 
Himalaya also invited visitors ; and Kashmira became 
an ancient seat of the Brab manic failh. The Daradas, 
contiguous to this region, however, followed not this law, 
being denominated Dasyus in Mann, as well as in the 
Maliabharata. When the A'ryas reached the course of 
the Yamuna, they found the Vindliya range with its 

* See Lassen's commentaries upon it in the. first and second volumes 
of his Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des MovgenlamJes, and in his IndLsche 
A 1 tli er th u m skunde , vol. i. p. 531 ot. seq. A translation of this portion 
of his invaluable work is given in the Oriental Christian Spectator, for 
May and June 1857, and March and April 1802. For Professor 
Wilson’s illustrations, see his Vishnu Purana, pp. 170-107. 
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many offsets and forests. Following the principal streams' 
they readied the Sarayu and the Kaasliiki, where their 
earlier capitals Ayodhya and Mithila were founded. 
From Madhyadesha where thdy now were, the roads, in 
progress, went either across the Yindhya, or round it on 
both sides. Advances may also have been made by them to 
the. west of the Aravalf range, where, near the range itself, 
the country is not altogether barren. Surashtra, mainly 
the peninsula of Gujarat, appears as early as the Eamayam 
as an A ryan country. From Xndraprastha on the Yamuna, 
a road ran to the Narmada river by way of Ujjayini ; 
and another ran from the province of Magadha to the 
upper portions of the Narmada, but as it passes through 
the wild country of the Gondas it would not be of much 
use to the A'rvas. 

The Ivulindas of the western river-valleys of the Hima- 
laya and the higher contiguous regions were, probably , at 
the time of the Mahahharata, an Aryan nation, never being 
spoken of asDasyus, though they must have had but little 
contact with the Aryan civilization. The regions conti- 
guous to the western rivers may also be supposed to have 
been Aryan, as they were easily accessible to a spreading 
people. TJastward from the Upper Ganges the population 
was non-A ryan, as were the Tauganas and Kittitas of the 
Sarayu valley. Videha and Mithila, under the Hima- 
laya, appear, in the pilgrimages, as A ryan land. On the 
whole, in the time of the Mahahharata, the ATyan pro- 
gress had not advanced farther to the east than we find it 
in the Ramayana. Jn other directions, however, that 
progress was very considerable. While in the R&mayana, 
Anga was the most south-eastern ATyan land, we find in 
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the Maiiabharata, powerful kings of the Pundras, the king 
of Madagiri, of Balnga, and of Tamralipta, and even the 
Suhmas on the sea-shore, mentioned ; while it tells us 
that the months of the Ganges were frecjuented by pil- 
grims. The Brahmanic law, propagated by the Gautamas, 
had by this time reached the five principal nations of 
eastern India, — the Angas, Pundras, Bangas, 8uhma§, 
arid Kalingas. The river Vaitaranf, in Kalinga, is even 
spoken of as a holy river. The worship of Shiva is said 
to have prevailed in its neighbourhood. This region was 
not all subjected to Brahmanism. The Odras, Dravidas, 
and A'ndhras appear as non -Aryan. In the Ramayana 
the hermitage of Agastya is placed in the north of the'- 
Upper Godavari ; in the Maiiabharata it is said to have 
been found by the Pandavas at the mouth of that river. 
In the Mahdbharata, . the tfrthas of the Kn marts, or 
Virgins, is found at the southernmost promontory of 
India, still named from them Cape Comorin. The 
hermitages of the teachers of the Dakhan moved south 
with the A'ryan settlements. A hermitage is spoken of 
as being at Gokarna on the western coast. Prablalsa 
was also there the locality of a Bruhmauical institution, 
hut further to the north, possibly in the British Konkan.* 
Sliurparaka was a tirtlia both on the western and eastern 
sea, in the latter case near the mouths of the Krishna. 

No tirthas being mentioned as in the interior of the 
Dakhan, we may conclude that at the time of the 
Maiiabharata it, was but little affected by Brahmanism. 
Mahishmatl, in the Maisur, furnishes auxiliaries, however, 

* So, Lassen. The Bnthnians of Simishtra place it’ at the S. \V. 
comer of the Gujantfc Peninsula. 
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to the Kurus through its king Nila. In connexion with 
it, Agni is represented as granting unlimited liberty to 
the women of that; land in tk# choice of a plurality Uf 
husbands, as among the wclLknowii Nairs of Malabar to 
the present time. The more southern part of the Dakhan is 
treated as a country but little known ; and there the Dig- 
Vijay a places the fabulous nations— the one-footed, the 
Mack-faced, etc. The known nations of the south are 
principally situated on the coasts, as the Kdralas, Pahdyas, 
Dravidas, Odras, and Kalingas. Vibhisharia, the brother 
of Havana, is spoken of as in Lanka. ■ 

The Payofhni, the river of-hot-water, of which a 
synonym of corresponding meaning was the Tapti, was 
at the period to which these notices refer rich in its Brah- 
mauical tirthas.* Vidarbha, hodie Berar, and Khandesh, 
were to a certain extent A ryan, though many wild tribes 
must then, as well as at present, have been residing 
within their borders. The Godavari and Bbmwirathi were 
praised as hply rivers. Of the affluents of the Godavari, 
however, only the Venva is mentioned. The Pravenl is 
the frontier of the holy land in the direction of the Lak- 
shina pat^} a, now corresponding with the Dakhan. “Jf 
we sum up these inquiries,” says Professor Lassen, “ we 
perceive a considerable progress in the propagation 
of the A ryan religion and dominion towards the south 
when compared with .the state of things pourtrayed in 
the Ramayana. The Brdhmanic cultus had spread from 
.Surashtra to Gokarna, on the eastern coast not only as 
far as the mouth's of the Gauges, hut as far as those of 

* It was perhaps from these settlements, sacred to* Agni the geil 
of. fire,. that ifc received its narnt*. 
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the Godavari; and even beyond them, the kings of Kalin- 
ga and Manipura obeyed the laws of the A ryan war- 
riors. In the interior, in the south of India, we find no 
more the solitary hermitages of the Rsiniayana ; hut the 
banks of the Payoshni, of the P invent, and of the Goda- 
vari are studded with numerous seats of penitents, while 
the A'ryan kings reign already in the countries to the 
south of the great, mountains of separation, which are even 
traversed by caravans. Deeper in the south, however, 
the country is yet non- Aryan, with the exception of one 
single region, that of the Mahishikas; and tin’s, although 
accepting Brahmans and their eultus, still preserves its 
peculiar Dukhan customs. The people of the southern- 
most Dukhan and Ceylon have entered into intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the North, and have become known 
to them by the products of their countries. Although 
the conjecture that this connexion took place by sea is 
not confirmed by the Epos, we possess for it the weightier 
testimony of the Vedas, that the A'ryan Indians prose- 
cuted navigation and undertook voyages : because the 
Ashvins are praised for exhibiting their power by protect- 
ing the hundred-oared ship of Bhujyu on the immeasurable 
bottomless sea, aud bringing it fortunately to the. shore. 

“ The Malnibhiirata allbrds also instructive hints on the 
manner of the A'ryan propagation. No Aryan empire is 
mentioned on the west coast to the south of Surtlshtra. The 
hermitages, however, of the Brahmans, and the seals of 
the Gods, extend as far as Gokarna ; and thus far 
pilgrimages were undertaken. But no A'ryan nation is 

mentioned. Gokarna is now the .southern limit of the 

» 

domain of the Sanskrit tongue. At the time of Ptolemy, 
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tliis coast, and the interior country above it, was called 
Aryaka ; and hence it must have been occupied by Aryans. 
Consequently the immigration of the Aryans into this part 
took place later than the time* of the Pandavas, and the 
Brahmans appear here only as the precursors of Aryan 
possession. The same holds good also of the valley of the 
Payoshni, in which, also, only seats of the Brahmans are 
mentioned ; and the King of Vidarbha is not represented to 
us as a conqueror, but as a founder of a Brahmauical state. 
Consequently the Maratbas also immigrated after the 
heroic time. Baglana and the country near the sources of 
the Godavari, i. e. the first seats of the Maratbas upon the 
high land, were not vet visited by the Pandavas. It is still 
plainer handed down by the mytlms, that in Mahishmati, 
the Brahmans introduced their cultus themselves without 
the assistance of warriors ; and by this also the conjecture 
is continued, that the south of India was gained over to 
A'ryau civilization, not by forced conversions, but by means 
of peaceable missions of Brahmans. For this we have also 
the continuation of Ptolemy, who mentions a race of .Brah- 
mans in southernmost India on the Argalic gulf.”* 

On the names of peoples and countries occurring in the 
Dig- VijaVii much light has been cast not only by Professor 
Lassen but by Professor If. II. Wilson ; but it; is not 
necessary for us to extend our notices of this and similar 
portions of the Mahabharata. 

The carrying on of war, at all hazards of life, is declared 
to be the duty of the Kshatriya. f 
(3.) In the Vana Parva, after it. is again stated that 

* Lassen’s Indisclie Altherthuxnskundc, i. pp. 57G-78.. 
t M. Bh. ii. v. 11)51. 
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the Brahma was formed by the Kshatra and the Ksliatra 
by the Brahma, the* necessity of a Kshatra having a Brah- 
man for instruction and advice is very emphatically set 
forth. Without an arrangement of this kind any nation 
or. people, it is said, will go to destruction. The power of 
the Brahman and Kshatriva united together are as lire 
and wind in the consumption of the forest — irresistible.*' * 
With reference doubtless to the early settlement of the 
A'ryans near the Sarasvati, it is said, “ They who dwell to 
the south ofthe Sarasvati and to the north of the Drishad- 
vati dwell in heaven,” adding that the district is known by 
t he name of the very holy Biulnnakshetra. Onwards it is 
said that the disappearance (in the sands) of the .Sarasvati 
takes place from its reaching the borders ofthe Nishadas 
(viewed as impure). “ Here is this delightful, divine, and 
fluent river the Sarasvati. O King of men, (here is) wlnxt 
is called the Vinashana (the disappearance) of the Sarasvati ; 
on account of the fault (dosha) of the commencement of t he 
region ofthe Nishadas, the Sarasvati, entered the earth. ”f 
The story of Parshuratna and the Kshatriyas is related 
in this parva with great particularity. The following ac- 
curate notice ofthe legend is by Mr. Muir : — 

u Arjun, son of Kritavirya and King of the 1 1 ai hay as, had, we are told , 
twenty -one hundred a rms. He rode in a chariot of gold, the inarch 
of which was irresistible. He thus trod down gods, yakshas, and 
risliis, and oppressed all creatures. The gods and rishis applied tr, 
Vishnu, and ho along with Indra, wlio had been insulted by Arjuna, 
devised the means of destroying the latler. About this time, the story 
goes on, there lived a king o 1 Kanyakubja called (kidhi, who had a 
daughter named Satyavath The marriage of this princess to the rislii 
Riolii'ka, and the birth of Jamadagni, are then told in the same way as 

# M. P»h. iii. v. 975-088. f M. Bh. iii. v, 5071, II). v. 10588.. 
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above narrated in p. 85.* Jamadagni and Safcyavatf had five sons, the 
youngest of wliom was the redoubtable Parshimima. By his father's 
command lie kills his mother (in whom her husband had detected some 
inward defilement), after the four eider sons had refused this inatricid'd 
of lice, and had in conseauencc been deprived of reason by their father's 
curse. At Parshuntma's desire, however, his mother is restored by his 
father to life, and his brothers to reason, and he himself is absolved 
iirom all the guilt of murder. Ilia history now begins to be connected 
with that of King Arjtma (or Kartavirya). The latter had come to 
damadagni's hermitage, and had been respectfully received; but he had 
requited Ibis honour by carrying away by force the calf of the sage’s 
sacrificial cow, and breaking down his lofty trees. On being informed 
of inis violence, Ihirslmnima was filled with indignation, attacked and 
slow Arjmia, and cut oil’ his arms (which according to this version 
were a thousand in number). Arjuna’s sons in return slew the sage 
Jamadagni, in the absence oflhirsliurama. The latter vowed to des- 
troy the whole Kslialriya race, and executed his threat, by killing first 
A rj una’s sons, and their followers. “ Twenty-one times,” it is said, In? 
swept away all Kshatriyas from the oarili, and formed live lakes of blood 
in Snmantapanehaka ; in which lie satiated the manes of the Bhrigus,... 
lie then performed a grand sacrifice to Indra, and gave the earth to the 
(ilieialhig priests. He bestowed also a golden altar on the sage 

Kashyapa.. This, by his permission, the Brahmans divided among 

themselves, deriving thence the name of Khan avayanas. Having 
given away the earth to Kashyapa, Parshunmm himself dwells on tin; 
mountain Maheiulra. Thus did enmity arise between him and the 
Kshatriyas **and thus was the earth conquered by Kama of boundless 
might. ’ 7 f 

This legend, which occurs in other forms elsewhere, 
may have arisen from a very small beginning, to which 
we have already referred. j The only historical fact on 
which it can be founded, is that there were olden quarrels 

■ See p. 237-8 of this work. 

t Muirs Texts, i. pp. 1 f>(5-7 M. Bh. hi. v. II (>70, ct seq . 

I See before, p. 1 18. 
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about prerogative between Brahmans and Kshatriyas. 
Its intended lessoft is the danger of Kshatriyas trifling 
with Brahmans. 

In connexion with a description of the first age, put 
into the mouth of Ilanutnan, it is mentioned that Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Slnldras strictly observed 
the institutes of their own castes.* This representation was 
intended as a hint for the present. In the context, sacri- 
ficing (for one’s self), giving of gifts, learning the Vedas, 
are said to be common to the three twice- born castes ; 
while sacrificing for others and teaching, and taking alms 
belong to the Brahmans, — protection (palanti) being the 
duty of the Kshatriyas, supporting (poshrmrt) that of the 
Vaishyas, and service (x/mshrux/ia) that of the Shudras.f 

The King Nahusha, the son of Ay us, and grandson 
of Pumravas mentioned in the Vedas, (who is represent- 
ed, in the first parva j' as forcing even the Rishis to pay 
him tribute, and to carry him upon their shoulders, in a 
palanquin,) is represented as found by Yudhishthira as a 
serpent, into which state he had been brought by the curse 
of one of them, Agastya Muni, whom he had touched 
with his foot. He is made to he. bewail his jnide and to 
ask deliverance from Yudhishthira, whose name had been 
given as his saviour by the Muni, on his begging his 
pardon. It is added that Yudhishthira gave him a celestial 
form in which he ascended to heaven. The curse and 
its limitation were of course both from the Brali man. § 

* M. Bh. iii. v. 1 12-11. ‘ f Ib - m. ▼. 1 1208 et soq. 

J Ib. i. v. plot, et scq. 

§ M. Illi. iii. v r . 12108, et Muir’s Texts, i. 08-0. 
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In the course of the alleged conversation between 
Yudhishthira and the Serpent now referred to, some of 
the principles of caste as affected by the progress of Indian 
society, are curiously brought forward. 

“The Serpent sa^ s : Who, 0 king Yudhishthira, is 
the Brahman, and what is Knowledge 1 ? Declare your 
lugh judgment (in the case), I make inquiry of thee. 
Yudhishthira says : He in whom are seen truth, libera- 
lity, forgiveness, virtue, innocence, austere-devotion, and 
compassion, he, O king of Nagas, is according to the 
Srnriti a Brahman. Knowledge, O Serpent, is Para brah- 
ma, without pain, without pleasure, whither, upon having 
gone, they have no grief ; what more do you wish to be 
known ? The Serpeut replies : The establishment of 
the four castes is with proof (authorized), and Brahma is 
also true. But even in Shudras, O Yudhishthira, are 
truth, liberality, wrathlcssness, innocence, abstinence from 
killing, compassion. (The) knowledge (of Brahma?) 
is also without pain or pleasure, O Lord of men ; and 
without these (sensations), there is no other thing but 
Knowledge. Yudhishthira says : When in a Shudra 
there is a mark of virtue, and it is not in a Dvija, the 
Shudra is hot a Shudra and the Brahman is not a Brah- 
man. The person in whom that mark of virtue is seen, 
0 Serpent, is a Brahman ; and the person in whom it is 
not seen is a Shudra.”* The conversation is continued (I 
here avail myself of Mr. Muir’s translation of it) : “ The 

Serpent said : If you regard him only as a Brahman 
whom his conduct makes such, then caste is of no avail 
until deeds arc superadded to it. Yudhishthira replies: 

* M. Bh. iii. vv. 121T»9, et seq. 
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0 most sapient Serpent, the caste of mankind is difficult 
to determine, owing- to the general confusion of classes. 
Men of all castes are continually besetting; children on 
women of all castes: the* speech, the mode of propaga- 
tion, the birth, the death, of all men fire alike. This also 
is established by the word of rishis, and is authoritative, — • 
‘ We who sacrifice,’ etc. Hence those who have insight 
into reality consider virtuous character to be the*thing- 
mainly to be desired. The natal rites of a male are 
enjoined to be performed before the section of the umbil- 
ical cord. [See Mann ii. 29]. Then Savitri (the Gayatri, 
Manu, ii. 77), becomes his mother, and the religious 
teacher his father. [Manu, ii. 170, 225.] He is on a 
level with a Shudra till he is born in the Veda. [Manu, 
ii. 172.] In this division of opinions Manu Swayam- 
bhuva hath so declared. Again, though the prescribed 
ceremonies have been fulfilled? Yet, if good conduct is 
not superadded, there is considered to be, in that case, 
a great confusion of castes. I have before declared him 
to be a Brahman who aims at purity of conduct.”* There 
is something here like a statement of certain Buddhist 
objections to Caste, though with but a feeble reply to them. 

An account, of the Deluge, much extended, and different 
from that of the Shatapatha Brahmana which wo have in- 
troduced into a former part of this work,] is given in the 
parva under notice. It differs from that which we have 
<pioted, iii this among other respects, that it does not men- 
tion the original residence of Manu.]; 

* Muirs Texts, i. 197. f See, before, p. KI7 et seq. 

J M. Bh. iii.* 12751, et seq. The passage has been extracted and 
translated by Mr. Muir in liis Texts, ii. 331-2. 
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The glory of the Brahman is emphatically set forth in 
the following instructions given to Yudhishthira by the 
Rishi Markatideya, particularly in their conclusion : — “ The 
person possessed of these three 'purities — purity of speech, 
purity of conduct, and purity by water(ahlution) — is worthy 
of heaven ; of this there is no doubt. The Brahman who 
performs Sandhyd morning and evening, repeating the 
holy, divine ydi/atn, the mother of the Vedas, that Brah- 
man becomes by this divine (object) free from sin ( nashta - 
kilcishah). He is not to grieve for being a receiver of 
gifts, even though of the earth and ocean (that is of the 
whole world). Whatever planets, as the sun in the 
heavens, etc., may be fearful to him, they become to him 
prosperous, and more and more prosperous for aye. Pursu- 
ing evil devils (pishildshindh,)* of horrible form and great 
bulk, do not ill-treat the Brahman. From teaching, sacri- 
ficing, and taking gifts from others (whatever errors may 
occur?), there is no fault, as Brahmans are like the blazing 
fire (which consumes everything). Whether ill-instructed 
or well- instructed, whether vulgar or refined, Brahmans 
are not to be disregarded, being as fire concealed in ashes. 
As kindled fire in the burning-ground (for the dead) is 
without far'd t, so the Brahman learned or unlearned is a 
great deity.”f 

Even the Rakshasa Vibbishana, is made to utter respect 
for the Brahmans, by declining to use their instrument 

* Literally, flesh-eaters. 

I M. Hh. iii. vv. 13431-13138. The following is the Sanskrit of 
the two last Shlokas of this passage : — 

-rbir ir triiT ir ur^r*. 

\ yf ftercifepr ir itrirrir jt^ii 
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(that of prayer), while his brother Ravana was beseeching 
Brahma to make him invisible to his foes.* 

(4.) In the Virata Parva, we have the distribution of 
works for the four castes respectively mentioned, as by 
“ Svayambhuva” (Maim), a* proof that* this portion of the 
work at least is posterior to that Code.j 

(5.) In the Udyoga Parva there is a repetition, with 
variations, of the story of the haughty king Nahusha, 
evidently again brought forward to show the danger of 
ill-treating the Brahmans. | 

(6.) In the BMshma Parva occurs the well-known 
Bhagawad-Gita, or Song-of-God, containing the discourse 
between Krishna and Arj una, in which the latter party 
relates his humane scruples about going into battle when 
the crisis of the great war occurred, and the former gives 
a reply, which, to use the words of Mr. Milman, breathes 
the terrible sublime of pantheistic fatalism. ”§ The 
system of philosophy on which this remarkable episode 
is, in the main, founded, is that of the Yoga of Papanjali, 
in which liberation from further births, and absorption 
into the divine Spirit, (the great objects of desirg accord- 
ing to Hindu speculation), are made dependent on the 
knowledge of Spirit and the practice of contemplative and 
ascetic devotion, so far as indifference to pleasure and 
paiu and the suppression of emotional action are concern- 
ed. It is not altogether consistent or homogeneous 

* M. Bh. iii. 15913. Muir, ii. 433. 

f M. Bh. iv. 1457. So also in w. 830-35 ; 1550-01 ; v. 3454 ft 
seq., etc. See Muir i. pp. 09-73. 

X M. Bh. v. v. 345, el scq. 


§ Quarterly Review, vol. xiv. 
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throughout, and as pointed out by William de Humboldt, 
who viewed it as an important contribution to philosophy, 
has itself been probably the subject of additions and 
interpolations, from various "hands.* Notwithstanding 
its speculative character, it professes to show respect to 
what may be called the Hindu institutes. Its notices of 
Caste are very scanty. The existence of the mixed 
classes ( Varna-sanhara) it traces to vicious women. f 
It is probable that at the time it was composed, all il- 
legitimate children were reckoned to belong to the mixed 
castes, which, in the first instance, had originated from 
the division of labour. Fighting it represents as the 
supreme duty of the Kshatriya/J; Probably with seces- 
sions to Buddhism, more than secessions from Caste, in 
view, but applicable to both, it sets forth the general apho- 
rism : — “ One’s own religion, though worthless, is better 
than the religion of another, however well instituted (or 
followed) ; one’s own religion is profitable at death, while 
that of another beareth fear.”§ It represents Krishna 
(as the Supreme) saying: “ They who are of the womb- 
of-sin, women, Vaishyas, and Shudras shall go the 
supreme journey, if they take refuge with me; how much 
'more mj‘ holy worshippers, the Brahmans, and the 
.Rajarshis. ”|| lu connexion with its notices of the three 
qualities of truth (a atva), passion (raja), and darkness 

* For a translation of Humboldt’s Essay, by the late Rev. G. II. 
Weigle, see a valuable edition of the Bhagavvad-Gita in Sanskrit, Cana- 
rose, and English, published by the Rev. J. Garrett, at Bangalur, 1849. 

t W1W ffafcr: M. Bh. vi. v. 872. 

% M. Bh. vi. v. 909. § M. Bh. vi. v. 958. 

. jj M. B. vi. 1203-4. 
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(lama), it says, that, “ The sacrifice which is performed 
without the ordained rites, without the distribution of 
food, without the mantras, without dakshina, and without 
faith is of the quality o? darkness.”* The respective 
duties and qualities of the Brahman, Kshatriya, and 
Vaishya, it declares in the usual form, as already given 
by us on its authority.'!' • 

(7.) In the Drona Parva, the Slmdras, alon^with other 
peoples near the Indus, are mentioned as a people,]; as in 
the Dig-vijaya, — a position consistent with that which we 
have supposed to have originally belonged to them.§ 

(8.) In the Kama Parva, it is mentioned that in the 
appointment of Karra, to succeed Drona as general. Brah- 
mans, Ksbatriyas, Vaishyas, and Slid dras were unanimous 
(sanmatdh). || 

In the same section the following passage occurs : — “ The 
Brahmans, according to the Shruti, were created by Brahma 
from his mouth ; the Kshatra from liis arms ; the Vaishyas 
from his thighs ; and the Shddras from his feet. Other 
distinctions of caste called Pratiloma and An ultima were 
produced from them.^l This, 0 king, was from intercourse 
with strange females (those not belonging to one’s own caste). 
The Kshatriyas, according to the Smriti, are "protectors, 
collectors (of tribute), and givers-of-largesses. Sacrificing 
for others, teaching, and taking pure alms, belong to the 
Brahmans. Brahmans are established on the earth for the 

advantage of the people. The Vaishyas are in duty 

* 

* M. Bh. vi. v. M3!). f Sec before, pp. 20, 38, 45. 

J M. Bh. vii. 183- J. § See before, p. 111. 

|| M. Bh. viii. 300. % See before, p. 03. 
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obligated to agriculture, keeping of cattle, and liberality. 
The Shi'ulras are appointed servants to the Brahma, Ksha- 
tra, and Visha. The Sutas are appointed servants of the 
l ira lima and Kshatra. It is not heard (never enjoined) that 
it Kshatriya should* he a servant to a Suta. I, a Murd- 
dhdbhishikta, (Shalva is addressing Duryodhaua) who am 
Jborn of a Rajarshi family, O king, and who am addressed 
as a Malict rat.ha, am to be served and praised by Bandis. 
I who -am,* as above signified, O king, do not wish to T>c the 
charioteer of a Sutaputra.” “Having got so dishonoured, 
1 will certainly not fight. Having asked (leave) of you, 
O son of Gandharf, 1 take my departure to my own home.’” 5 
Durvodliana afterwards reminds Shalya, that a charioteer 

t/ * 

may be superior to the person driven (as was exemplified 
in the case of Krishna and Arjuna). f All this is in 
consistency with the orthodox view of Caste, as found in 
Manu and elsewhere. J 

In the context of the passages now referred to, much is 
said of the impurity of the Madrakas, and Gandluiras, 
whose king was Shalva.^ Of the adjoining territories of 
the Ball this, the neighbours of the Madras, a most curious 
account is given, in a passage thus summarily translated by 
Professor®!!.' H. Wilson : — 

“ Ail old and excellent Brahman reviling the countries Buluka and 
Madra in the dwelling of DhritaWishtra, related facts long known, and 
thus described those nations. External to the Ilimavan, and beyond the 
(hinges, beyond the Saras vat i and Yamuna rivers and Ivurukshotra, 
between live rivers, and the Sindliu as the sixth, are situated the 
Balnkas, devoid of ritual or observance, and therefore to be shunned. 

* M. Bh. viii. v. 13G7 et seq. f M. Bh. viii. v. IGiil. 

J See be lore, p. 53, et seq. § M. Bh, viii. 1837, et seq. 
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Thcii fig-tree is named Govardhana (i. e. the place of cow-killing) ; 
tlieir market place isSubhadram, (the place of vending liquor: at least 
so say the commentators), and these give titles to the doorway of the 
royal palace. A business of great importance compelled me to dwell 
amongst the Baliikas, and their Spstorns are therefore well known to me. 
The chief city is called Shakala, and the river Apaga. The people are 
also named Jarttikas ; and their customs are shameful. They drink 
spirits made from sugar and grain, and eat meat seasoned with garlic ; 
and live on flesh and wine : tlieir women intoxicated appear in public 
places, with no other garb than garlands and perfumes, dancing and 
•singing, and vociferating indecencies in tones more harsh than those of 
the camel or the ass ; they indulge in promiscuous intercourse, and are 
under no restraint. They clothe themselves in skins and blankets, and 
sound the cymbal and drum and conch, and cry aloud with hoarse 
voices. <e We will hasten to delight, in thick forests and in pleasant 
places ; we will feast and sport ; and gathering on the high ways spring 
upon the travellers and spoil, and scourge them.” In Shakala, a female 
demon (a llakshasf) on the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight sings 
aloud, u I will feast on the flesh of kinc, and quaff the inebriating 
spirit attended by fair and graceful females.” The Slnidra-like Baliikas 
have no institutes nor sacrifices ; and neither deities, manes, nor Brah- 
mans accept their offeiiugs. They eat out of wooden or earthen plates, 
nor heed tlieir being smeared with wine or viands, or licked by dogs, 
and they use equally in its various preparations the milk of ewes, of 
camels, and of asses. Who that has drank milk in the city Yugandhara 
can hope to enter S varga ? Baht and llika were the names of two fiends 
in the Vi pasha river; the Bdhtkas are their descendants jmd not of the 
ex cation of Brahiua. Some say the A rattan are the name of the people, 
and Bah ika of the waters. The Vedas are not known there, nor oblation, 
nor sacrifice, and the gods will not partake their food. The Prasiha/as 
(perhaps borderers), Madras , Gandhdras, A'rat-tas, Kltashas , Vams, 
AHsindlms , (or those beyond the Indus), Savviras , are all equally in- 
famous. There one who is by birth a Brahman , becomes a Ksliatriya , or 
a Vaishya, or a Shvdra , ora Barber , and having been a barber becomes 
a Brahman again. A virtuous woman was once violated by A ratia 
ruffians, and she cursed the race, and their women have ever since been 
unchaste. On this account tlieir heirs are their sister’s children, not 
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their own. AU countries have their laws and gods : the Yavanas are 
wise, and pre-eminently brave ; the Mleehchas observe their own ritual, 
but the MadraJcas are worthless. Madra is the ordure of the earth : it 
is the region of ebriety, unchastity, robbery, and murder : fie on the 
Panchanada people ! fie on the Aratta t ^ace !* 

From tliis it is evident that if ever the Madras and 
Balukas (or Vahikas) were under A ryan influence, they 
laid contrived to make their escape from it at the period 
here represented. Some of the Caste customs of the 
A'ryas are here revealed by our turning the vices charged 1 
bv the narrator into virtues. 

(!).) In the Shalya Parva, there arc several stories 
setting forth tine struggles of Vishvamitra to attain Brah- 
manhood.f Their intended lesson is like that pertaining 
to this matter found elsewhere: — The Brahmanhood, 
after the formation of the first of the race of the head- 
born, was held was to boa privilege of birth, except when 
superhuman efforts were made by the favour of the gods 
to obtain its advantages. 

(10.) In the Sauplika Parva, Ashvathamd, the son 
of Drona, a Brahman, apologizes for his kno wledge of war 
and the affairs of the Kshatriyas by pleading his own 
poverty, the sole cause of his abandonment of Bralima- 
nical works. + Poverty is a great plea for remissness in 
caste observances even at the present, day. 

(11.) In the Sin Parva, we find nothing bearing on 
Caste. The writers and framers of the Mahabharata have 

* M. Bh. viii. 202C, et scq. Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. pp. 108-9. 

f M. Bh. ix. v. 2265, et seq. ; v. 2357, et scq. These passages are 
translated in M uir’s Texts, i. pp. 200-1 ; 202-204. 

t M.Bh. ix. v. 122-5. 
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refrained from discussing any of the questions raised 
respecting* it with mourning- women. 

(12.) In the Shanti Parva, Arjuna teaches that death 
in battle is better than all*sacrifices for a Kshatriya. 

In the Rajadharmanmluimna section of this division of 
the Bharata, there is much said on the religion and duty of 
kings, corresponding with what we find in the Law-books** 

The legendry respecting Parashurama and the alleged 
destruction of the Kshatriyas here appears in a very 
advanced and extended form. The following is an * 
abridgement of what is found respecting it in Mr. 
Muir’s Texts : — 

? “ Jamadagni was father of Parashurama, u who became perfect in 
all science, thoroughly versed in archery, and the slayer of the Kshatri- 
yas, himself violent as flaming fire. By propitiating Mahudeva he 
obtained among other things the irresistible axe, ( parashu J, from which 
his name is derived. Arjuna, son of Kritavirya, kingof the I Lull ay as, 
is here represented as a dutiful and religious monarch who, at an 
Ashvamedha (horse-sacrifice) bestowed on the Brahmans the earth with 
its seven continents arid mountains, which he had conquered with his 
thousand arms.” He had, however, been cursed by the sage A'pava 
(Yasishtlia) to have those arms cut off by Parashurama. Being of a 
meek, pious, kind, and charitable turn of mind, the valiant Arjuna 
thought nothing of the curse ; but his sons, who were of a barbarous 
disposition, became the cause of his death. Unknown to* their father, 
they took away Jamadagni’* calf, and, in consequence Parashurama 
attacked Arjuna, and cut off his arms, llis sons rdj/3^ated by killing 
Jamadagni. Parashurama having vowed in consequence to sweep 
away all Kshatriyas from the earth, seized his weapons, and slaughter- 
ing the sons and grandsons of Arjuna, with thousands of the Haihayas, 
he cleared the earth of Kshatriyas, and converted it into a mass 
of ensanguined mud. Then, being penetrated by deep compassion, he 
went to the forest. After thousands of years had elapsed lie was 

* See before, pp. 37-41. 
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taunted by ParAvasn, the grandson of Vishvamitra, with having failed 
to fulfil hie threat, and vainly boasted in public t of having killed all the 
Kshatriyas, (as many of that tribe were there present), and with having 
withdrawn from fear; while the earth had again become overrun by 

them .the Kshatriyas who had beftfrc been spared had now grown 

powerful kings. These # nowevcr, being stung by Paravasu’s taunt, 
Par ash ur uma now slew, witii their children, and all the yet unborn 
infants as they came into the world. Some, however, were preserved 
by their mothers. Having twenty-one times cleared the earth of 
Kshatriyas, he gave her as a sacrificial fee to Kashhyapa at the con- 
clusion of the Ashvamcklha. Kashyapa, making a signal with his hand, 
in which he held the sacrificial ladle, that tho remaining Kshatriyas 
should be spared, sent away Parashuvama to the shore of the southern 

ocean Having received dominion over the earth, Kashyapa made 

it an abode of Brahmans, and himself withdrew to the forests. S bikinis 
and Vaishyas then began to act lawlessly towards the wives of the 
Brahmans, and, in consequence of there being no governmerit, the 
weak were oppressed by the strong, and no one was master of his 
property The earth being distressed by the wicked, in conse- 
quence of that disorder, descended to the lower legions, etc. This 
goddess earth then supplicated Kashyapa for protection, and for a king. 
She had, she said, preserved among the females many Kshatriyas who 
had been born in the race of the II ai hay as, and whom she desired for 
her protectors.” Among these are mentioned Sarvakarmii, the sou 
of Sand Asa, “whom the tender-hearted priest ParAshara had saved, 
performing, though a Brahman, all menial olfices, ( Sarvakamiant) 

for him likq, a Shudra, — whence the prince’s name 1 All these 

Kshatriyas’ descendants have been preserved in different places If 

they protect me I shall continue unshaken. Their fathers and grand- 
fathers were slain on my account by Kama, energetic Jn action. It is 
incumbent on me to avenge their cause. For I do not desire to be 
always protected by an extraordinary person [ ? such as Kashyapa ? ] ; 
but I will be content with an ordinary ruler (?). Let this be speedily 
fulfilled. ’ Kashyapa then sent for these Kshatriyas who had been 
pointed out by the earth, and installed them in the kingly office.”* 


* Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 157-159. M. Bh. xii. v, 1745, et seq. 
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This legendry, as we have already hinted,* may have 
had but a very slender beginning’. For its extension 
there may have Jbeen a strong motive at the time it 
assumed the form now given. This motive, I venture to 
think, was the disparagement of the* Kshatriyas at the 
time when the Buddhist faith, patronized by the Ksha- 
triyas, began to prevail. But this matter we may afters? 
wards notice. 

Prithu, (the son of Vena, mentioned as a refractory 
king by Manuf), is represented in the Parva before us 
as very respectful to the chief of the twice-born. “ In 
thought, deed, and word,” it was enjoined upon him, 
“ take on thyself, and constantly renew the engagement 
(pmtijna ) to uphold the earthly Brahma (Vedic ser- 
vices)... And promise that thou will exempt the Brah- 
mans from punishment, and preserve society from the 
confusion of castes. The son of Vena then addressed the 
gods headed by the Rishis: ‘ The illustrious Brahmans, 
the chief of men, shall be venerated by me.’! In this 
veneraticfn much moral excellence was concentrated, ac- 
cording to Brahmanical notions. In the context, a fanci- 
ful derivation of the name Kshatriija is thus given ; — 
“ The Kshatriya is so called from saving the* Brahmans 
from Kshata (hurt).”§ 

Long discussions are carried on between Bhiijhma and 

* See before, p. 148. t Manu, vii. 1 L 

X M. Bh. xii. v. 2221, et seep 

§ jrrspvrct «nT5rr°nTr?rs srftnr snanr- m. Bh. xii. v. 2217. fahatra 
really means “power”; and Kshatriya, “ a possessor of power.” See 
before p. 108, 
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Yudhiahthira on the subject of Caste, in which the 
exaltation of the Brahman, his four* ashramas, and his 
six works, are specified in the usual form; while it is said 
that the Kshatriyas are to exetcise their power in subor- 
dination to and with the advice of the Brahmans. 

In connexion with the matters now referred to, some 
Kght is cast by the following passage (translated by Mr. 
Muir) on the accommodations made by the Aryas with 
the Dasyus, when they were able to proselytize them. 
Bhi.'jhma repeats in it in a conversation alleged to have 
taken place between king Mandhata and Iridra:— 

“ The Yavanas, Kittitas, Gandharas, Chinas, Shavaras, Varvaras, 
vSliakas, TusMras, Kankas, Pahlavas, Andhra, s, Madras, Paundras, 
Pulindas, Ramathas, Kambojas, me A sprung from Brahmans and 
from Kshatriyas, persons of the Vaishya and Slui dr a castes — 1 how shall 
these people of different countries practise duty, and what rules shall 
kings like me prescribe for those who are living as Dasyus? Instruct 
me on these points, for thou [Indra] art the friend of our Kslmtriya 
race.’ Indra answers : All the Dasyus should obey their parents, their 
spiritual directors, and anchorites, and kings. It is also their duty 
to perform. the ceremonies ordained in the Vedas. They should sacri- 
fice to the Pitris, construct wells, buildings for the distribution of 
water, and resting places for travellers, a»d should on proper occasions 
bestow gifts on the Brahmans. They should practise innocence, 
veracity, meekness, purity, and inoffensiveness ; should maintain their 
wives and families ; and make a just division of property. Gifts 
should be distributed at all sacrifices by those who desire to prosper. 
All the Dasyus should offer costly pdka oblations. Such duties as 
these, which have been ordained of old, ought to be observed by all 
people. Mandhatri observes : In this world of men, Dasyus arc to 
be seen in all castes, living, under another garb, even among men 
of the four orders (ashramas). Indra replies : £ When criminal justice 
has perished, and the duties of Government are disregarded, mankind 
become bewildered through the wickedness of their kings. When 
this Kpta age has come to a close, innumerable mendicants and 
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hypocrites shall arise, and the four orders become disorganized* Dis- 
regarding the excellent paths of ancient duty, and impelled by passion 
and by anger, men shall fall into wickedness.”* * 

Though this is certainly not one of the earlier portions 
of the Mahubharata, it is. possessed of importance, as 
illustrating the method of bringing foreign tribes within 
the pale of Brahmanism. The prophecy with which it 
concludes shows that it was written when the glory of tlntt 
system of social life and religion was, in the Indian point of 
view, beginning to pass away. Curious matter is added to 
it respecting the evils which occur when Kshatriyas fail to 
discharge their duty of protection. f In the context, the 
orthodox view of the origin of the four primitive castes is put 
into the mouth of the god Vayu, who concludes by saying to 
Bhishma, “ The Brahman was born immediately after the 
earth, the Lord of all creatures, to protect the treasury of re- 
ligion. Therefore [the creator] constituted the Kshatriya 
the controller of the earth, a second Yama to bear the rod, 
for the satisfaction of the people. And it was Brahma’s ordi- 
nance that the Vaishya should sustain these three castes with 
money and corn ; and that the Slnidra should serve them. 
The son of Ilu [Pnruravas] then enquires: tell me, Vayu, 
whose should the earth, with its wealth, rightfully he, the 
Brahman’s or the KshalriyaV? Vayu replies, “ Whatever 
exists in the world belongs to the Brahmans in right of pri- 
mogeniture and headship.”]: Exhortations exhorting Brah- 
mans and Kshatriyas to agree (with this recognition) follow. § 

• Muir's Texts, i. p. 180. M. Bh. xii. V. 2420. 

■f M. Bh. xii. v. 2510, et scq. 

+ M. Bh. xii. v. 2719, et seq. Muir’s Texts, pp. 33-1. 

§ M. Bli. xii. v. 2803, 2936, etc. 
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A detailed account is given ol‘ an alleged conversation 
between Visit vamitra' and a Chaildala about a proposal made 
by the sage to eat a dog’s tliigli in a season of famine. It 
was when this savoury dish w;gs cooked and ready, that 
Vishvamitra hy a heavy fall of rain was prevented from 
carrying his fully formed purpose into effect. The Chan- 
dala is represented as standing out against the use of the 
extraordinary meal.* Mann alludes to the legend ) as an 
illustration of what may he lawfully done for the sustenation 
of life in times of difficulty. | A Brahman (Gautama) is 
represented as having assimilated himself to the Mlechcluts 
(alias Dasyus, according to the notice), while dwelling 
among them on a begging excursion. He was recalled to 
duty, however, by another Brahman visitor.^ 

The following passage, which I give as translated by 
Mr. Muir, contains a statement of the origin of Caste 
different from all which we have yet noticed; while at 
the same time, it is more moderate than many of the Brah- 
mannical teachings which have passed before our view. 

u Brigu speaks : Brahma thus formerly created the Praj apatis (Br&h - 
raanas) distinguished by his own energy, and in splendour equalling 
the sun and fire. The lord then formed truth, righteousness, devo- 
tion, eternal Vedas, virtuous practice, and purity for [the attainment 
of] heaven. Tie also formed the Devas, Danavas, Gandharvas, Daityas, 
Asiiras, Mahoragas, Yakshas, Kakshasas, Nagas, Pishachas, and men, 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, and other tribes [or 
castes] of living creatures. The colour \jmrna, meaning primarily 
colour and afterwards caste] of the Brahmans was white ; that of the 
Kshatriyas red ; that of the Vaishyas yellow ; and that of the Shudras 
black. 


* M. Bh. xii. v. 5330-5420. 
X Manu x. 103. 


f Manu x. 108. 

§ M. Bh. xii. v. 0295, at seq. 
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“ Bharadwaja here rejoins : if the cast ( vnrna ) of the four castes 
is distinguished by their colour [mrn«], then we perceive in all the 
castes a confusion of caste [or colour]. Desire, anger, fear, cupidity, 
griei, anxiety, hunger, fatigue, prevail over all ; [* sarvesham na 
prabhavati the reading of the Calcutta edition can scarcely be correct ;] 
by what, then, is caste distinguished ? [They have in common all] 
the bodily secretions, with phlegm, bile, and blood ; and the bodies 
of them all decay : by what then is caste distinguished V There arc 
innumerable kinds of things moving and stationary : how is the class 
( or caste] of all these different classes of creatures determined ? 

“ Bhrigu replies : there is no distinction of castes ; this whole world 
is from -[or is formed of] Bnilima ; for having been formerly created 
by him, it became separated into castes in consequence of works. 
Those red-limbed Brahmans [twice born] who were fond of sensual 
pleasure, fiery, irascible, prone to daring, and who had forsaken their 
duties, fell into the condition of Kshatriyas. The yellow Brahmans 
who derived their livelihood from cows, and agriculture, and did not 
practise their duties, fell into the state of Vaishyas. The Brahmans 
who were black, and had lost their purity, who were addicted to 
violence and lying, who were covetous and subsisted by all kinds of 
work, fell into the position of Shudras. Being thus separated by those 
their works, the Brahmans became of other castes. Religious core- 
monies and sacrifice have not been always forbidden to [all] these. 
Thus these four castes, whose speech [Saraswati] is from Brahma [or 
Brahmanical ?]*', were formerly instituted by Brahma ; but by their 
cupidity fell into ignorance. Brahmans are dependent on the VMas 
[brahma] ; their devotion does not perish, while they constantly main- 
tain the Veda, its observances and rules. The Veda' [brahma] was 
created the chief of all things : they who do not know it are not Brah- 
mans. Of these [of those who arc not Brahmans ?] there are many 
other classes of different sorts in different places, Pislmclias, Raksliasas, 
Thetas, various classes of Mlechhas, who have lost all knowledge, 
sacred and profane, and follow whatever observances they please. 
Other creatures with the initiation of Brahmans, who have ascertained 

* See Indische Station, vol. ii. 194 note, where Dr. Weber regards this passage 
as intimating that at an early period of Indian history the Hhddras spoke the 
•amo language as the other caste?-. 
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their proper duties, are created by other Rishfs through their own 
devotion. This creation, proceeding from the primeval god, having 
its root in Brahma, and imperishable, is called the mental creation, 
devoted to duty. 

“ Bliaradwaja now enquires: what constitutes a Brahman, a 
Kshatriya, a Vaishya, ar a Slnidra ? tell me, 0 most eloquent of 
Brahmanical sages. 

lirigu replies : he who is pure, consecrated by the natal and other 
initiatory ceremonies, who duly studies the Veda, practises the six 
kinds of works, and the rites of purification, who eats of offerings, is 
attached to his religions teacher, is constant in austerities, and is 
devoted to truth, is called a Brahman. Ife in whom are seen truth, 
liberality, inoffensiveness, innocence, modesty, compassion, and devo- 
tion — is declared to be a Brahman. lie who pursues the duties derived 
from the function of protection ( Kshattra ), who studies the Veda, and 
is addicted to giving and receiving, — -is called a Kshatriya. lie "who 
quickly enters among (?) cattle, (this seems to be a play upon words, 
to connect the word Vaisht/a with the root visit, to enter,) is addicted to 
agriculture, and acquisition, who is pure, and studies the Vedas, — is 
called a Vaishya. lie who is unclean is addicted constantly to all 
kinds of food, performs all kinds of works, has abandoned the Veda, 
and is destitute of pure observances,* — is called a Slnidra. .And this 
is the mark of a Slnidra, and it is not found in a twice-born man : the 
Shlulra will be a Slnidra, but the Brahman not a Brahman.”* 

The three Varna s, according to Pariishara, are required 
to observe their respective works, as often enjoined. A 
Slnidra, however, may practise merchandise, the keeping of 
cattle, masonry, playing, acting, the selling of spirits and 
flesh, the selling of iron and leat her. What is not agreeable 
to usage is not to be douc.j' It is evident from this that 
the Shudras by this time were not all in a state of slavery. 

( 1 3.) In the Anmhasana Parva, there are many notices 
of Caste as well as in the Slianti Parva, now referred to. 

* Muir’s Texts i, 38-40.- M. Bli. xii. v. 6930, et seep 

t M* Bh. xii. v. 10791, et seq. 
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The Brahman (theoretically viewed) is said to he free 
of anger.* * 

The question, How did Vishvamitra become a Brahman 
(without transmigrating into another body) is again put 
and answered. References are made to his reported auster- 
ities and exploits, and it is said that Richlka, the father of 
Shunahshepha, “ infused into him the Brahmauhood.”t * 

A Brahman though only ten years of age is fitted, it is 
said, to be a guru of a Kshatriya a hundred years old. 
The Br&hman is the father ; the Kshatriya the son. It is 
in lack of a Brahman that a Kshatriya has sovereignty in 
the earth. J 

The Chanddla, according to the fictional system, is said 
to derive his birth from a Brahman mother and a barber 
father.^ 

The entertainers of Cows and Brahmans and the follow- 
ers of truth need fear no evil. j| The females of the bovine 
race and the chief of tlie twice-born are often mentioned 
together throughout the Mahahharata as objects of religi- 
ons veneration and .attention. 

The law of inheritance as affecting the offspring of 
Brahmans by wives of different classes is thus in substance 
stated: The property of a Brahman being divided into 
ten parts, four of these fall to the offspring by a female 

'* M. Bh. xiii. 26. 

| M. Bh. xiii. v. 260. See on the legends here recited, Muirs 
Texts, i. 111-112. 

J M. Bh. xiii. v. 391-5. More occurs in the context about the 
pre-eminence of the Brahman. 

§ M. Bh. xiii. v. 1882. 


|| M. Bh. xiii. 2035. 
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Br&hman ; three, to that by a female Kshatriya ; two, to 
that by a female Vaishya; and one to that by a Shudra.* 

The origin of the Parashava, Ugrap Siita, Vaidehaka, 
Maudgalya, Bandi, Magadha, jNishada, Ayogava, Taksha, 
Sairandhra, M&dhuka, Madgura, Shvapaka, Saugandlia, 
Madranabha, Pukkasa, Kslmdra, Andhra, Kara vara, Pan- 
dusanpaka, A'hindaka, and of some other Castes is given 
in the fictional form found in Manu and in the table which 
we have already inserted, f 

The story of Paraslmrama and Vishvarnitra. is again 
repeated with variations. Mr. Muir, who gives it at. 
length, asks, “ Is the legend intended to account for a 
real fact? Was Paraslmrama of a sacerdotal tribe, and 
yet by profession a warrior, just as Vishvarnitra was con- 
versely of royal extraction, and yet a priest by profession.”} 

The rules to be observed in the giving of gifts and 
practising liberality (thmtlfutrma) are laid down with par- 
ticularity. The fruit of the gift of a cow by a Brahman 
distinguished for truth and duty is equal to that of a 
thousand (in ordinary circumstances). The fruit of a simi- 
lar gift, by a Kshatriya of tins character is equal to that 
enjoy ed by a Brahman. That of a Vaishya is that of li ve 
hundred ; and of a Shudra, of the fourth (of the Brahman’s 
merit, or two hundred and fifty). ^ A long conversation on 
the merit of the gift of cows conducted between Saudasa 

* M. Bh. xiii. v. ‘2510, et. seq. 

t M. Bit. xiii. 2565, et. seq. Sec before, pp. 55-50 ; 65-70. 

t Muir’s Texts i. 169-171. M. Bh. xiii. 2718, et. seq. 

§ M. Bh. xiii. v. 3575-79. See the context for, the institutes 
about Diimulharma. 
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and Vasishtha, follows.* The teachings of Vasishtlia are 
in reply to the question, “ What, O sinless Lord, is declared 
to be the purest thing in the three worlds, hy constantly 
observing which a man may acquire the highest merit 
( punyamultamam )”? They specify, afuongst other things, 
the heavens (lokm) into which the givers of cows, of parti- 
cular colours and trappings and conditions as to calves 
and milk, enter after death. They called forth, according; 
to the legend, great liberality from Saudasa, who in conse- 
quence attained to the “ heavens,” — a plurality of these 

heavens” being intimated without that individual specifi- 
cation which, with reference to his personal identity, it 
might have been difficult to indicate. I once ventured to 
propose this question to a Brahman casuist: “ Into what 
heaven or heavens does the giver of cows of different 
characters, each meriting a particular heaven, actually 
enter”? He seemed unwilling to give any answer. I 
expected him to have said, “ He will get a choice.” 

Another story about Paraslmrama appears in this neigh- 
bourhood. It is thus given by Mr. Muir: — 

u It begins as follows : 4 Rama, son of Jamadagni, having thrice 

seven times cleared the world of Kshatriyas, and conquered the whole 
earth, performed the horse-sacrifice, venerated by Bjuhmans and 
Kshatriyas, which confers all objects of desire, which cleanses all crea- 
tures, augments power and lustre; and became thereby sinless and 
glorious. lie did not, however, feel relieved in his mind, but enquired 
of the Rishis skilled in (lie scriptures, and the gods, what was that 
which most perfectly cleansed a man. who had committed deeds of 
violence; for lie ielt compunction lor what lie had done. The Rishis 
skilled in the Vedas and Sluts tras replied, let the Brahmans be the 
objects of your liberality, as the authority of the Vedas requires ; 
and let the Brahman Rishis. be further consulted in regard to the 

M. Bh. xiii. v. d7do — b80 l . 
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means of lustration/ Parasliurama accordingly consulted Vasishtha, 
Agast.ya, and Kashyapa. They replied that lie should bestow cows, 
land, and other property, and especially gold, the purifying power of 
which was very great: ‘as those who bestow it, bestow the gods:’ — a 
proposition which is thus compendiqftsly proved : 4 for Agrh compre- 
hends all the gods ; android is of the essence of Agni/ In regard to 
the origin of this precious metal, Vasishtha tells a very long story, 
how it was born by the goddess Gang ! to Agni', by whom she had been 
impregnated, and was the son of that god. ‘ Thus was gold born the 
offspring of Jatavedus (Agni), the chief of gems and of orna- 

ments, the most pure of all pure things, the most auspicious of all 
auspicious objects ; and one with the divine Agni, the lord Prajapati. 
It must be highly consolatory for those who are disposed to lie liberal 
to the Brahmans, to be assured that the gift of gold lias such a high 
mystical, as well as current exchangeable, value. 1 Parasliurama,’ 
the story concludes, 1 after being thus addressed by Vasishtha, gave 
gold to the Bral) mans, and was freed from sin/ 

A dirty story is told about (lie birth of the great Brah- 
man Bhrigu, of whose origin various accounts are given in 
the Hindu writings. f 

Aijuna is represented as disputing the power and au- 
thority of the Brahmans, and as boasting of his own 
prowess as a Kslnitriya. The god Vayu is then brought 
in repeating various stories, to rebuke his presumption, 
and establish the priestly pre-eminence. When the earth, 
offended l>v king Anga who wished to present it to the 
Brahmans as a sacrificial fee, was about to depart in a 
pet to the world of Brahma, the sage Kashyapa (a Brah- 
man) entered into her, and she became replenished with 
grass and plants, and then did obeisance to Kashyapa, and 
became his daughter. Angiras - made a potation of the 
waters, and then filled the whole earth with a great flood. 

* Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 162-63. M. Bit. xiii. v. 3960. et seq. 

t See Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 152-53- 
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Gautama cursed Purandara (the god Indra) for an evil- 
affection for his wife Ahalya, and yet escaped injury by 
his daring. The Brahmans made the -ocean salt by 
their curse. Aurva alonedestroyed the great Kshatriya 
family of the Talajanghas. Agni himself is a Brahman, 
receiving the offerings of the whole world. Utathya. 
called the god Varuna a “ robber,” for carrying off big 
wife; and in his rage compelled restitution by drinking 
up all the sea, of which Varuna (in his modern aspects) 
is supposed to be the guardian. Agastya protected the 
gods from the enraged Asuras and Dnnavas, when they 
appealed to him for protection ; and expelling the Dana- 
vas from heaven made them fly to the south. Vasishtha, 
on another occasion, also protected the gods, including 
Indra, from the Danavas, all of whom lie burnt up. 
Atri, too, protected the gods from their enemies. Cha- 
yavana, the powerful, forced Indra to drink the Soma with 
the Aslivins, frightening him by a fearful monster, named 
Mada, which he created for the occasion. When 
Jndra and the gods had fallen into the mouth of this 
Mada, and thus lost heaven; and when the demon Kapas 
had deprived them of the earth, they betook themselves, 
on the advice of Brahma, to the Brahmans, \?ho burled 
forth their fires and destroyed Kapas. Given the truth 
of all these stories, we need not wonder at Arjumi saying, 
“ I live altogether and always for the Brahmans: f am 
devoted to the Brahmans, and do obeisance to them conti- 
nually.”* How suitable to the omnipotent sons of Brah- 

* M. Bh. xiii. 7187-7:15:5. See Muir’s Texts, i. pp. 163-169. 

These stories of the Mat uibharata are similar, to those to which we 
have referred at pp. 23-25 of this work. 
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ma would have been the counsel of the poet Cowper : — 

‘ Beware of too sublime a sense * 

Of your own worth and consequence. 

The man who dreams himself so great, 

And his importance of such weight, 

That all around in all that’s done 
Must move and act for Hirn alone, 

Will learn in school of tribulation 
The lol ly of his expectation. 

(14.) In the Ashvamedha, or Horse-Sacrifice Parva, 
we have some valuable geographical information given in 
connexion with the wandering of the horse previous to its 
being presen ted to the god Indra; hut its indications we have 
already noticed on the authority of Professor Lassen.* 

In the latter Parvas we have not found any informa- 
tion respecting Caste worthy of abstracting, though their 
tone is altogether consistent with its spirit. f 

Having given, as we have passed along, most of the 
legends respecting Parashurama and the destruction of 
the Kshatriyas, we may turn back to a notice of a renewed 
race of Kshatriyas, said to have been produced l>y the 
intercourse of Brahmans with Kshatriya women. At 
this time, it is added, the Brahmanieal faith was well 
observed, "the Brahmans being well instructed in the; 
Vedas, their Angas, and the Upaui shads ; the Kshatriyas 
being liberal in their Dakshinu to Brahmans ; the Yuishyas 
cultivating their fields without cows (i. e., only by bul- 
locks ;) the Shudras not presuming to pronounce the 
Vedas; and all the Castes (Varnits) following their dis- 

* See before, pp. 245, et se<j. 

t For a reference to Gokarna, Prabhasa, and Dvaravati, etc., see JM. 
I51i. xiv. v. 2177, et nc<p 
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tinctive works.* The general doctrine of orthodox 
Hindus is that the Kshatriyas as -a body have disappear- 
ed. The probable reason of this allegation, as wo have 
already hinted, was the countenance given by the Ksha-. 
triyas to the Buddhist heresy. The Spread of this heresy 
gave an importance and expansion among the Brahmans 
to the legends about Parashurama which they did nof; 
originally possess ; and that very much to the annoyance 
of the professing Kshatriyas of the present day, who are 
very unwilling to have their desired position in the 
Indian community in any way questioned. 

Tn no work of the classical literature of the Hindus 
has so much been done, by interpolations and apocryphal 
additaments, to uphold Caste as in the Mahiibharata. 
That large work, with its numerous didactic episodes 
and interludes, is as great a strong-hold of Caste as any 
of the Indian law-books, to which, from its references to 
them, it is obvious that large portions of it are posterior. 
It may be characterized as the great fountain of Indian 
popular instruction. Its influence exceeds that, of all the 
Puranas put together, though they themsel ves to a con- 
siderable extent harmonize wilh it. The provincial 
poetry, — as that of the M aratlias, — continuiflly draws 
from its almost, inexhaustible stores. Most, injurious is the 
common idea formed of it by the Hindus, that the hull; of 
it is veritable history as well as exciting and amusing 
poetry. A translation of the whole of it into Itnglish is 
certainly a desideratum. Notwithstanding the care 
bestowed on the edition of the text printed at Calcutta, a 
collation of the older manuscripts is also a desideratum, j' 

" M. Bli. i. v. 2158, et seq. 

| A lithographed edition of the work is in the pi ess in Bomhuy. 
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VII. — The Buddhist View of Caste. 

On entering on this subject' it is necessary for us to 
mark the present sttige of our chronological advancement. 
We view Dr. Max Muller’s date of the Siltra period, 
♦—from 600-200 before Christ, — as correct enough for 
genera] practical purposes. It is abundantly evident from 
the notices which we have given, from even the earliest of 
this series of works, that the Caste system had reached its 
maturity when they were prepared. It is also manifest 
from the Anmyakas and Upanishads, that even before this 
time, Indian speculation, in which it is admitted on all 
hands Buddhism originated, had made considerable pro- 
gress. With Caste, then, Buddhism had to deal. Its 
peculiar treatment of this institution, as we shall immediate- 
ly see, was one of the principal causes of its rapid establish- 
ment in India. Buddhism in its most important social 
aspect was a reaction against Caste, the tyranny of which 
multitudes had begun to feel to he unbearable, though 
previous to its origin they had considered themselves unable 
to assail the religious foundations on which it was' supposed 
to rest. the Br ahmans, the inventors and guardians of 
Caste, had up to the time of Buddha been nearly omnipotent, 
in Indian society. 

The word Buddha is not a name, hut an appellative. 
It means the “intelligent-one,” or the party possessed of 
intelligence (in the sense of omniscience). The proper 
nanfe of the individual on whom it is conferred is unknown, 
as is the case with those of not a few of the most celebrated 
of the Hindu religionists. Other common denominations 
of Buddha were Shaky a Muni , the Sage of the Shakya 
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tribe; Shakya Prubhu, the Shakya, Lord ; Shaky a Sinha, 
the Shakya Lion (<Jr majestic one); Prabhit Gautama, 
the distinguished one of the Gautama family ; Bhagavat, 
the worshipful one, emphatically so called ; Sidilharta, 
the one who has obtained perfection ; aftnl Tathayala, the 
one who lias passed (into total liberation or extinction).* 
Buddha (who is represented by his followers as having 
a pre-existent heavenly state obtained by his merits in 
former births) belonged originally to the Kshatriya Caste, of 
the early influence of which in Indian speculation we have 
already seen some notices. f His father was Slmddhodana, 
the king of Kapilavastu or Kapilapura,;]; “ the estate of 
Kapila” or “ city of Kapila,” probably so named from its 
proximity to what may have been the hermitage of the Rishi 
Kapila, the reputed founder of the Sankhya or Numeral 
System of the Indian Schoolmen, to certain of whose doc- 
trines some of those of Buddha hear a considerable resem- 
blance. His mother, Maya or Mayadevi, daughter of 
king Stiprabuddha,^ is said to have died seven days after 
Lalita Vistara, in mult loc. 

f See before, pp. 2 b 9-210, “ KumArila [the common tat or on the 
Mirmtnsa] always speaks of Buddha as a Kshatriya who tried to become 
a Brahman.” Muller's Hist, of Sans. Lit. p. 70. # 

J Lalita Vistara, adh. xii. xv. xvi. Life of Shakya by A. Csoma 
Kbrosi, in As. Res. vol. xx. pp. 280, et seq. 

§ “ There was a consultation again among the gods in what form 
Uodhitinlta should enter into the womb or body of the woman whom 
he had chosen to become his mother. A young elephant with six 
adorned trunks, such as has been judged proper in Brahmanical works, 
was preferred. He therefore leaving Tusluta [said to be a heaven j de- 
scends, and in the form of an elephant, enters by the right side or cavity 
of the body of Mayadevi, the wife of Sliuddhodana.” u The child 
came out by her right side.” See A. Csoma Kbrosi, ut sup. 
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las birth. He was reared under the care of her sister, 
'Gautama His early days gave indications of future promise ; 
and many extravagant and incongruous legends connected 
with them are related by his followers. In his youth, it is 
said, he was put to school ( shdlalipi , hall-of- writing), where 
he greatly astonished his master, who was named Vishvami- 
tra, by his knowledge of sixty kinds of writing, terrene and 
celestial.* The party chosen for him as a wife was Gopa, 
the daughter of Dandapani, like himself of the Shakya 
race, for she is often spoken of as the Shakya Kanya 
(daughter, or lady).f Two other spouses were given to him 
according to the Tibetan accounts. Bv one of his wives, the 
name of whom is variedl y given in the Buddh ist writings,! 
he had a son named Raljula. Marriage did not. in his case 
interfere with the meditation and reflection to which he was 
earlv addicted. At the ago of twenty-nine he renounced 
the world, deeply -affected by its prevailing miseries He 

* A I the fiim*. of Buddha’s birth, litem] writing was probably not 
practised by the Indians, though it was in use somewhat before the 
third century before Christ. See Author’s India Three Thousand 
Years Ago, pp. 51 ; and, more particularly, Max Midler’s Hist, 

of A no. $. Lit. pp. ii)/ -524. Among the kinds of writing said to he 
known to Buddha, were those of Anya (the Bhagalpur territories), 
Danya (Bengal ), Mayadha, Drava! a, and A mart' (or Kanadi, the Canarcse 
country ?), the Dakshlua , the I yra, the Darda , the Nashya, the China , 
the Nona, the littara- Nam , the Apara-Gaada, the Casern- VidCha. 
L a I i t a - Vi s t a ra , ad 1 u x. (Cab ed. pp. Jld-lli). Csoma Kiirbsi (As. 
lies. xx. p. 21)0) mentions the lipi oi the Varavas, (or Greeks) as one of 
those known to .Buddha; but that is not specified in the Calcutta 
edition of the Lalita-Vistani. 

| Lai. Yist. adh. xii. 

j Bnrnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 1G L Mahavanso, p. 0. As. 
lies. XX. p. 200. 
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b^ame the pupil of a Brahman at •. Vaishal i and • :«6emaris -• 
of another famous Br&h-tnan at Rajagrika, the capital of 
Magadha. Simple ■ austerities, however, were not to his 
taste. Willi five of his fellow-disciples he retired into soli- 
tude near the village of Uravelaya (afterwards Buddhagura), 
where for six years lie resided, maturing his own peculiar 
system of faith. Varanasi, or Benares, was the next* 
place which enjoyed the light of his presence. He was 
afterwards invited by king Bimhisara to Rajagriha, at 
which place and in its neighbourhood he is said to have 
discoursed to his disciples, teaching them the misery of 
birth and the desirableness of its termination. It was per- 
haps the favour extended, to him by Rimbisara which led to 
the murder of that, king, by his son Ajatashatru. From Ra- 
jagrilialie \\ ent to ►Shrava.sti, t he capita] of Ivoshahg wlmre he 
lived and lectured in a distinctive building erected lor him 
arid his disci] >1 cs by an opulent merchant named .Analha- 
pindada, and whore he succeeded in the conversion to his 
faith of Prascumjsfa, the king oft hat, locality- After twelve 
years’ absence he visited his native place, on which occasion 
his own tribe professed their adherence to Ids doctrines. 
His own wife and aunt (his foster-mother) are said to 
have been the first of Ids female disciples and* devotees/ 
He afterwards revisited Rajagrihay where lie could ulti- 
mately claim Ajatashatm as a disciple- He also revisited 
Vaishali ; and at about the age of seventy-five he died 
in a forest near Kushinagara, to which city lie had been 
bending his footsteps. His death occurred according to 
Pro lessor Lassen in tlie year 543, and according to Dr. 
Max Mullen, in the year 477, before Christ. 0 

For a review of the question of the date of BuddlmVi death, see 
Mailer’s Hist, of S. Lit. pp. 2G0, at seq. (which contains the references 
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The doctrines of Buddha, metaphysically viewed, were of 
an atheistic character, as, like Kapil ft, his predecessor, he 
denied that there is any proof of the existence of a creative 
and superintending providence, and resolved all the 
objects, combinations, organizations, and phenomena, 
which indicate divine volition, design, creation, adapta- 
tion, and guidance, into mere nature, proximity, deve- 
lopment, and growth.* He was an indevout speeu- 
latist; but as an instructor lie was aided by concurrent 
circn instances, and produced a greater effect on the 
inind and practice of India, and through his disciples 
on the adjoining countries, than any other of India's 
sons. This effect was not so much the result of his 
negative spiritual and metaphysical teaching, — denying 
.the existence of Deity, and holding out as the surmnum 
bonurn after death, nirrdna . — the extinction of being, or 
as some writers are inclined to believe, the extinction of 
conscious being, at death, f — but of his moral and 

to Lassen) and GoIdstUcker’s Manava ICnlpa Sutra, Introduction, p, 
230-234. Mr, Tournour (Muluivanso, Introduction, p. xlviib), was 
aware of the difficulty of fixing the date of Buddha’s death, though lie 
decides, as Lassen afterwards did, in favour of the Ceylon authorities. 
[As this sheet is passing through the press, I observe that a paper on 
the date of the death of Buddha (Deber Buddha’s Todosjahr und tinege 
anclere Zeitpunkto in tier alteren Gesehishte Indians) Jims just been pub- 
lished by my learned friend, Professor Westergaard, K. 1). of Copen- 
hagen. He makes that event to have occurred between 338-370, B. C.] 

* For the principles of the School of Kapila, see the u Sank by a 
Aphorisms of Kapila (text, translation and paraphrase) by Dr. Baikal - 
tyne ; and the Sankliya Bravaehana Bhashya by Ykijmina Bhikshu 
(text), with a valuable introduction by Dr. Fitz-Ed ward Hall. 

f Nirvana is a participial noun formed from vd, { to blow, as the 
wind) with the negative affix nir. It may mean non- agitation, as well 
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social teachings, which were superior, in some respects, to 
those of his predecessors and contemporaries. What was 
his treatment of Caste ? is the question with which at 
present we have to do. . 

For an answer to this question we® must refer to the 
traditional records of his own teachings and those of his 
early disciples, which, though full of exaggerations and in- 
ventions, yet afford a small residuum of historical matter to 
the critical and philosophical reader ; and to the wondrous 
monuments of the faith which he established which are 
to be found throughout India, especially in the Western 
parts of the Dukhan. Copies of these Buddhist records, 
in the Sanskrit language and Tibetan translations, were 
discovered and collected by one of India’s most accom- 
plished scholars (both as a linguist, and a naturalist) and 
most able and public-spirited administrators, B. fl. IJodg- 

as extinction in which souse (with a good array of authority) it is inter- 
preted by Burnout Lessen, etc. The word in its technical meaning is 
used by the Juiua disputants of the North-West of India principally 
for absolute and uudi.sturbuble non -conscious quiescence. The differ- 
ence between this id'-a and that of extinction is but very slight. One 
of the most interesting groups of hewn -figures at the Caves of Ajanta, 
of gigantic dimensions, represents the death of Buddha. “ The sage in 
the scene is lying in a horizontal position. His earthly servants, 
standing round his couch, are overcome with sorrow and grief* while 
a band of heavenly choristers above is frantic with joy at the supposed 
.liberation or extinction of his spirit.” Author’s Remarks on the Bud- 
dhist Excavations of Western India prefixed to Johnson’s Photographs 
of the Caves of Karla, p. 5. No symbol of the departed spirit is seen 
in this group. Dr. J ud son (see his Memoir by Dr. Wa y land, ii. 
pp. 810-1) found nothing in the Buddhism of Burundi “ to redeem the 
system from ,the charge of absolute atheism.” “ Dr. Judson also 
regarded the state of nigban (nirvana) as nothing less than a total 
extinction of soul and body.” 
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son* Esq., long Resident at the Court of Nepal, who also 
directed attention to their interesting* contents in a series 
of valuable papers given by him to the Asiatic Societies 
of India and Europe.* Copies of them, too, were, with 
princely liberality,* presented by Mr. Hodgson to the 
Asiatic Societies of Bengal, Great Britain, and France. 
They bore their first fruits in Paris, through the zeal and 
perseverance of the late ingenious and learned Professor 
E. Burnouf, who made them the foundation of his “ In- 
troduction a l’Histoire du Buddhisme Indien,” which was 
published in 1844, and who also translated into French, 
one of the most important of them, the Saddharma 
Pandurilca, or “ Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” which left the 
press a short time after his lamented death. With the 
discovery of the Hodgson manuscripts, the researches in 
Tibet of Mr. Alexander Csoma Kdrdsi, — whose Analysis 
of the Dul va (a portion of the great Kah-Gyur) and 
Notices of the Life of Shaky a, appeared in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Transactions in 1835 ; Schmidt’s trans- 
lation of portions of the Buddhist canon of Mongolia; 
and the translation and publication of the Mahavanso 
of Ceylon, by the Hon. George Tumour, which appeared 
in 1837, were nearly concurrent. These interesting works 
have been followed bv the translation from the Chinese 
of the Travels of the Buddhist Pilgrims Fabian and 
Hiuen-TIisang in the end of the fourth and beginning of 
the fifth, and in the seventh, centuries of the Christian era, 
by Remusat, Klaproth, Landless, and Julien ; by a trans- 
lation from the Tibetan of a History of Buddha, by Foucaux ; 

« 

* These paper*, fifteen in number, were collected by Mr. Hodgson, 
mid republished by him at the Seram pore press in 1841. 
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by the publication, in the Bibliotheca Indica,of a portion-vof 
the Sanskrit Lalita Vistara, the Legendary Life of Buddha, 
edited by Baku Rajendralal Mitra; by the important works 
of. the Rev. Spence Hardy xm Eastern Monachism, and his 
Manual of Buddhism ; by the able papers of the Rev. 
D- J. Gogerly of Ceylon ; by the publication of the Pali 
text of the Dhammapadam, by Dr. Fausboll of Co pen. 
hagen; by various papers on the Buddhist antiquities of 
Western India, in the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ;* and by the learned treatises 

* u The following is a list of the papers treating of them (the Bud- 
dhist remains) which appear in our late proceedings, according to the 
dates which they hear. On the Ash oka inscriptions at Girnar by 
Captain G. LeG. Jacob and N. L. Westergaard, Esq. Brief account 
of the M inor Buddha Caves of BetLsa and Bhaja near Karla, by N. L. 
Westergaard. Mr. Prinscp’s Correspondence with Dr. Burn on Indian 
Antiquities. Historical Researches on the Origin and Principles of 
the Buddha and Jam a Religions, by James .Bird, Esq. Correction of 
Errors in the Lithograph of the Girnar Inscriptions by Capt. LeG rand 
Jacob. Memoir on the Cave Temples and Monasteries and other 
Ancient Buddhist* Brahmanical, and Jaina remains of Western India, 
by John Wilson, D. 1). Memorandum on some Buddhist Excavations 
rear K.arhad by II. B. E. Frere, Esq. Note on the Rock Inscriptions in 

the Island of Salsette by J. Stevenson, I). D. Second Memoir oil. the 
* . 0 
Cave-Temples and Monasteries, and other Ancient Remains of Western 

India, by John Wilson, I), I). Historical Names and Facts contained 

in the Kanheri Inscriptions, by J. Stevenson, I). 1). On the Nasik 

Cave Inscriptions, by J. Stevenson, j). D. Buddhist; Cave Temples in 

the Sirkars-of Baital-Wadi and Daulatabad, by W. 11. Bradley, Esq. 

Sahyadn Inscriptions, by J. Stevenson, I). D. Description the Caves of 

Kalvi in Mai wa, by E. Impey, Esq. Descriptive Notices of Antiquities 

in Sindh by II. B. E. Frere, Esq. All these, papeis are in addition to 

the well-known papers of Mr. Erskine, Colonel Sykes, and Captain 

Danger field, and contain important information with statements of 

opinion and speculation worthy of respectful attention. Other valuable 
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of Kopp«*n and St. Hilaire. Ample material has thus 
been provided fora correct estimate*of Buddhism in its 
general character and relationships, though other con- 
tributions to its elucidation will still be welcomed- by the 
public.* .There can now be but little doubt of the view 
which Buddha took of Indian Caste. 

papers on - the matters to which I now refer, especially by Dr. Stevenson 
and the Messrs. West, have been laid before the Society.” — Author’s 
Beview of the Present State of Oriental, Antiquarian, and Geographical 
Research connected with the West of India in Journ. B. B. R. A. S. 
1856. Since this article appeared, the transcript of the Kanhdrf In- 
scriptions by the Messrs. West has been published in the Bombay 
Journal for 1862. Dr. Blum. Dajf is reviewing them and others in a 
series of ingenious and learned papers. It is hoped that by degrees 
their contents will be fully ascertained. 

* Of the Buddhist writings the following is a correct summary view 
by Professor It. II. Wilson. 

14 According to the Buddhists themselves, the doctrines of Sbakya 
Muni were not committed to writing by lii n, but were orally commu- 
nicated to his disciples, and transmitted in like manner by .them to suc- 
ceeding generations. When ibev were first written is not clearly made 
out from the. traditions of the North ; but they agree with those of the 
South in describing the occurrence of different public councils or con- 
vocations at which the senior Buddhist priest corrected the errors that 
had crept into the. teaching of heterodox disciples and agreed upon the 
chief points of discipline and doctrine that were to be promulgated. 
The first of these councils was held, ibis said, immediately after Slmk a 
Mini’s death ; the second 1 10, and the third 218 years afterwards, or 
about 246 B. C. The Northern Buddhists confound apparently the 
second and third councils, or take no notice of the latter in the time of 
Ashoka, but placed the thiid in Kashmir under the patronage of 
Kanishka or Kanerka, one of the Ilindu-Sy thic Kings, 400 years 
alien - Bttdha’s Nirvana or B. C. 153. Both accounts agree that the pro- 
pagation of Buddhism, by Missions dispatched for that purpose, took 
place after the third council. 
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Buddha found the system of Indian caste in existence 
and vigorous operation, when he commenced his studies 
and teachings. In the oldest works of his disciples which 

treat ol his life and doctrines;* the first castes, — of Brahmans, 

• 

Kshatriyas, Yaishyas, and Shudras, — 'are frequently men- 
tioned, and often in opposition to the Clnindalas, who are 
introduced as representatives of the non-Brahmanicah 
classes. The Brahmans are generally alluded to as de 
facto superior to the other classes in status, learning, 
religious practice, and austerities. They are recognized 
as acquainted with the four Vedas ; as in possession of the 
mantras , or holy words ; as the dispensers and conductors 
of sacred rites to princes and peoples; as Brahmans by 
birth (Jciti-B rdhtna ndh ) and Brahmans by learning 
(Veda- Brdhnia o/th ) ; as resorting to agriculture only in 
times or circumstances of distress ; as practising astrology 
and soothsaying ; and as receiving gilts of goods, treasure, 

“ According to the traditions which fire current in the South as well 
as the North, the classification of the Buddhist authorities as theTri- 
pithaka (the three collections) took place at the first council, the por- 
tion termed Sutra the doctrinal precepts, being compiled by A nan da ; 
the Vi naif a, or discipline of the priesthood, by Upah ; and the Abhi- 
dharma or philosophical portions by Kashyapa, ail three BujJdha’s disci- 
ples. Their compilations were revised at the second council, and were 
finally established as canonical at last. Their being compiled, however, 
does not necessarily imply their being written, and according to the 
Northern Buddhists, they were not committed to writing until after the 
convocation in Kashmir, or 153 B. C . ; while the Southern authorities 
state, that they were preserved by memory for 150 yean?, and were 
then first reduced to writing in Ceylon/’ — Journ. of K. A. »S. vob xvi. 
p. 230. In the paper from which this extract is made, Professor Wil- 
son expresses his doubt of the. system of the Buddhists having had any 
specific founder. Shakya Muni, he is inclined to consider only a 
mythical personage* 
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and land for their services. The Kshatriyas, with whom, 
as we have already seen, Buddha himself was connected, 
are noticed as a governing class ; and most of the more 
important of them embraced tjie system of faith and prac- 
tice of which he was the parent, and used their influence 
in behalf of that system, even to the humiliation of the 
•Brahmans. Other Castes, such as those of the Venukaras, 
Rathakaras, Pukkasas, Barbaras, Abb's, or Herdsmen, are 
viewed in the writings, to which we refer, as inferior both 
in station and privilege to the Brahmans and lvshatriyas. 
The Buddhist Sutras, too, recognize the duty, or custom, 
of each person to marry in Ids own caste, and to follow 
the profession of his ancestors. They ascribe baseness 
and elevation of birth to sin practised or to merit accumu- 
lated in former births, according to the prevailing doctrine 
of the metempsychosis. Yet, the Lalita. Yistara, in giving 
an account of the choice of a wife for Buddha by his 
father Shnddhodana, represents the lather, as giving in- 
structions that the wife should he chosen, according to her 
qualities, from either a Brahman, a Kshatriya, a Vaisbya, 
or a Shddra family.* 'This work, however, was probably 
composed, only little more than a century before the Chris- 
tian era. * 

“ While society was in this state,” — to quote from M. 
E. Burnouf, — “ there was born in one of the families of 
the Kshatriyas, that of the Shakyas of Kapilavastu, which 
professed to he descended from the Solar race of Kings, 
a young prince who at the age of twenty-nine renounced 
the world, and became a devotee under the name of 
Shaky a Muni , or Shraman Gautama. His doctrine 

* Lalita Vistara, adli. xii. (p. 169, Calc, ed.) 
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which according 1 to the [Buddhist] Sutras was more moral 
than metaphysical, at least in its principle, rested on an 
opinion admitted as a fact, and upon a hope presented as 
a certainty. The opinion w;as that the visible world is in 
a state of perpetual change ; that death succeeds life, and 
life death ; that man, as well as all that surrounds him, 
revolves in an eternal circle of transmigration ; that luj 
passes in succession through all the varieties of life from 
the most elementary to the most perfect ; that the place 
which he occupies in the vast scale of living beings depends 
on the merit of the actions lie performs in the world, and 
that thus the virtuous man is to be reborn after death 
with a divine body and the wicked with a degraded body ; 
that the rewards of heaven and the punishments of hell 
are only for a limited period, like the things of this world ; 
that time exhausts the merit of virtuous actions as it 
effaces the faults of the wicked ; and that the fated law of 
change extends over the world, over the gods, and over the 
damned (in hell). The hope which Sliakya Muni gave 
to men was the possibility of escaping this law of change, 
by entering into what is called nirvana, that is to say, 
annihilation. The positive sign of this annihilation was 
death ; but a prevcnient sign announced in this life the 
man predestined to this supreme deliverance ; it was the 
possession of unlimited knowledge, which enabled him to 
see the world with all its moral and physical laws ; and 
to sura up all in a single word, it was the practice of 
the six transcendental perfections — almsgiving, morality, 
knowledge, energy, patience, and charity. The authority 
on which th„e devotee of the race of Sliakya rested his 
teaching was entirely personal, aud was formed of two 

37 
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elements, the one real, and the other ideal. The first was 
the regularity and sanctify of his conduct, of which chastity, 
patience, and charity formed the principal features. The 
second was the claim he had to he a Buddha, that is Enlight- 
ened [rather The-endowed-with-intelligenee], and conse- 
quently possessed of superhuman knowledge and power. By 
.his power he wrought miracles; by his knowledge he called 
up before himself the past and the future in a clear and com- 
plete form. By it he could tell what any man had done in 
a previous state of existence; and he affirmed that an infinite 
number of beings had like himself already attained by the 
practice of the same virtues to the dignity of a Buddha before 
entering into a state of complete annihilation. In fine, he 
presented himself to men as their Saviour, and promised that 
his death should not be the annihilation of his doctrine, but 
that that doctrine should continue for a great number of ages 
after him, and that when its salutary influence should cease, 
a new Buddha, whom he announced l»y name, should come 
into the world, who before having to descend to the earth 
had, according to the legends, consecrated himself in 
heaven to he a future Buddha.”* 

The same distinguished orientalist from whom we have 
now quoted thus more particularly notices the view taken 
by Buddha of Indian society, and the modifications which 
he introduced into it in connexion with Caste. “ His 
avowed aim was to save men from the miserable condi- 
tions of existence which they found in this world, and to 
free them from the fated law of transmigration. He ad- 

* Burnouf, Introduct. a 1’IIistoire du Buddhisine Indien, i. pp. 
152-53. Ilis references in proof are to the Lalita Vistara, fol. 25 of 
his MS. and to the Life of Shakhya in As, lies. voi. xx. p. 287. 
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mitted that the practice of virtue ensured to a good man 
a future sojourn in heaven, and the enjoyment of a better 
existence. But no one viewed this as a definitive state of 
well-being: to become a god was to be born again in Order 
one day to die ; and the object was to escape for ever the 
necessity of being born again and dying. The distinction 
of Castes was in the view of Shakya an accident in the ex- 
istence of men here below — an accident which he recog- 
nized, but could not prevent. This is why the Castes appear 
in all the Sutras and legends which f have read as an esta- 
blished fact, against which Shakya does not make a single 
political objection. This was so much the case, that when 
a party attached to the serviceof a pri nee wished to embrace 
the life of a devotee, Shakya did not receive him till the 
prince had given his consent.” [This is illustrated by a 
legend from the Avadana Shataka]. “This respect of 
Shakya for the royal authority has left its traces even on 
modern Buddhism ; and it is one of the fundamental rules 
for thcordination of a Devotee or Mendicant [ If Iriks Jm] , that 
lie should reply in the negative to the question, Art thou 
iu the service of the king ?* Shakya admitted, then, the 

* [One of the questions asked (in Pali) at the candidate for admis- 
sion into the order of Devotee (Bhikshu) is 'TOf rHsIWT — Thou art 
not a soldier' -of-tlie king ? The reply is, — I am not, O 

venerablc-oncs. See Kamrnavakhya, edited by I)r. Spiegel, p. 5. 
The novice as exhorted, according to this formula of initiation, to eat 
the food left by others except on particular occasions ; to wear chiefly 
garments dyed with clay; to dwell usually at the roots of trees; to 
use cow’s urine as a medicament, and only occasionally gin, butter, 
oil, honey, and sugar ; to abstain altogether from intercourse with 
women ; to abstain from stealing, even that of a leaf ; to abstain from 
killing animals, etc.] 
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hierarchy of Castes ; he even explained it, as did the 
Brahmans, by the theory of punishthents and rewards ; 
and as often as he instructed a man of low condition, he 
did not fail to attribute the baseness of his birth- to the 
sins he had comrfiitted in a former life. To convert a 
man of whatever condition, then, was in the view of 
Shakya to give him the means of escaping from trans- 
migration.” “ Shakya opened, then, to all castes with- 
out distinction the way of salvation, from which their 
birth had before excluded the greater number ; and he 
made them equal among themselves, and in his own 
estimation, by conferring upon them investiture with 
the rank of Devotees. In this last respect he went much 
further than the philosophers Kapila aud Patanjali, who 
had begun a work somewhat resembling that which the 
Buddhists afterwards accomplished. By attackiug as 
useless the works prescribed by the Veda, and by sub- 
stituting for them the practice of personal asceticism, 
Kapila had placed within the reach of all, in principle 
at least if not in reality, the title of Ascetic, which pre- 
vious to that time had been the distinction and almost 
exclusive privilege of the life of a Brahman. Shakya 
did more than this : lie gave to isolated philosophers the 
organization of a religious body. We thus find the ex- 
planation of two facts, the facility with which Buddhism 
must have been originally propagated, and the opposition 
which Brahmanism naturally made to its progress. The 
Brahmans liad no objections to make to Shakya so long 
as he restricted himself to work out as a philosopher the 
future deliverance of man, and to assure ‘him of the 
liberation which I have already characterized as absolute. 
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But they could not admit the possibility of that actual 
deliverance, that Relative liberation which tended to 
nothing short of the destruction in a given time, of 
the subordination of Castes as regarded religion. This 
is how Shakya attacked the foundation of the Indian 
System, and it indicates that a time could not fail to 
come, when the Brahmans placed at the head of that 
system, would feel the necessity of proscribing a 
doctrine of which the consequences could not escape 
them.”* 

It is evident from all this, — which is perfectly con- 
sistent with what is found in the oldest Buddhist Sutras 
and legends, — that Shakya Muni did not directly oppose 
the state of matters religious and social which he found 
to exist in Indian society. He thought that he had 
found out a better and shorter way to get rid of the 
evils of life ; and he brought his own plan* to notice in 
the most effective manner. He became himself, as we 
have seen, an ascetic ; and lie strove by strictness and 
purity of life, more than, by harshness of discipline, to 
become the best of ascetics, and to elevate himself to a 
moral position, superior even to that of the Ttrthyas 
or dwellers at holy places, and the most ascetic of the 
Brahmans. His tenets and practices he brought con- 
spicuously to notice by the public preaching of himself 
and his disciples, avoiding that monopoly of know- 
ledge and instruction to which the Brahmans had laid 
claim. All classes of soeietj% without any peculiar 
privilege from Oaste, were invited to join the orders 
which he established, with the full expectation of receiv- 
* Burnouf, ut sup. i. pp. 210-212. 
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ing their highest advantages. He disparaged and 
eschewed, though he did not directly condemn, a here- 
ditary priesthood. He pretended, if we may believe 
his followers, to work miracles, and to be himself a 
miracle of knowledge. He carried his sympathies, too, 
much farther beyond the human family than had been 
done before his day. He Interdicted all animal sacrifice, 
and all slaying of animals even for the purpose of food, 
ordering the rules of eating and drinking so as to 
make them accord with this object. Aided by numer- 
ous associates and by some of the most powerful of 
the Indian princes, he effected a revolution in .Indian 
society. Multitudes made him their leader; his system 
gained a political importance, particularly through 
Ashoka the grandson of Chandragupta (the San.dra- 
cottus of the Greeks) ; and his faith, through the zeal 
of his adherents, and the notice which its wondrous 
structural buildings and excavations (then novelties in 
India) attracted, became predominant in India for ages, 
and was carried to other lands, where it still exists 
though not with its pristine vigour. Even the forest 
tribes of India, as may be seen from the ornamental 
figures of the cave-temples and .monasteries of Western 
India, are represented as joyfully doing him homage. 
Denying the existence of the Divinity, lie made him- 
self, or suffered himself to be made, a god. His images, 
through the efforts of his followers, soon filled the 
temples, the gods of the Hindu pantheon being thence 
banished, or there appearing as subordinate to him- 
self. His wav became more glorious than that of the 
Brahmans in the eyes of the multitude, the Shrammin 
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taking the precedence of the Brakmana* Though some 
Brahmans became his willing pupils, the Br&hmanieal 
body soon appeared in opposition to him. His followers 
in their turn began to oppose the Brahmans, and ulti- 
mately placed themselves to them* in an attitude of 
unmitigated hostility. The strife continued, even during 
the ages of Buddhist ascendancy. The Brahman power* 
as will be onwards noticed, ultimately proved victorious 
within the bounds of India proper. 

The final attitude of Buddhism to Caste cannot bo 
better illustrated than by the Buddhist tract attributed 
to Ashva Gliosha. This witty production was discovered 
by Mr. Hodgson in Nepal in 1829. “ A few days since,” 

(be writes in July 11th, 1829), “ my learned old Bauddha 
friend brought me a little tract in Sanskrit, with such an 
evident air of pride and pleasure, that I immediately 
asked him what it contained. ‘ Oh, my friend,’ was his 
reply, ‘ 1 have been long trying to procure for you this 
work, in the assurance that you must highly approve 
the wit and wisdom contained in it ; and after many 
applications to the owner, 1 have at length obtained the 
loan of it for three or four days. But I cannot let you 
have it or even a copy of it, such being the conditions on 
which I procured you a sight of it.’ These words of my 
old friend stimulated my curiosity, and with a few fair 
words I engaged the old gentleman to lend me and 
my pandit his aid in making a translation of it.” This 

* The designation of Shramana (a practise!- of slirama , toil or 
austerity) does not necessarily mean a Buddhist devotee ; but as 
opposed to Bralunanri, it has this meaning, in which it always occurs in 
the Buddhist writings. 
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translation appeared in the third volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society* * * § and was afterwards 
reprinted in Mr. Hodgson’s “ Illustrations of the Litera- 
ture and Religion of the Buddhists.” I have compared 
it throughout with .a manuscript of the original, present- 
ed to me by the late L. Wilkinson, Esq., a most able and 
zealous member of the Bombay Civil Service ; and 
found it to be both sufficiently accurate, and spirited.* I 
here give it a place, interpolating a few explanations and 
adding a few notes. The Buddhist author, it must be 
borne in mind, reasons ex concessu throughout, from what 
he supposes to he the Brahmanical writings. 

Vajra ShucM. 

u I, Ashva Ghosh a first invoking Manju Ghosha,f the Guru of the 
world, with all my soul and all my strength, proceed to compose the 
book called Va#ra ShucM [the Adameutine Needle] in according with 
the Shisfcras [or rather, established opinion, Mata]. 11 

Allow then that your Vedas and Smritis, and works involving both 
Dharma and Artha\ are good and valid, and that discourses at variance 
with them are invalid, still what you say that the Brahman is the 
highest of the four Castes, cannot be proved from these books. 

Tell me first of all what is Brahmanhood ? Is it life, or parentage, § 
or body, or wisdom, or the way [rather practice, a charaj or acts i. e. 
that is morality (karma), or the Vedas (learning in the Vedas). 

If you say that It is life (jiva ), such an assertion cannot be recon- 
ciled with the Vedas ; for it is written in the Vedas that the sun ami 

* The Vajra Shtiehi was printed by Mr. Wilkinson in 1839, with 
an acute but sophistical comment on it by Subaji Bapu. 

f [Probably a Buddhist sage. See Buniouf, Lotus do la Bonne Loi, p, 509.] 

J [. Dharma (duty), arlha (aim), kdma (desire), and vioksha (liberation), are the 
four objects of human existence, according to Hinduism. J 

§ [In the MS. sent to me by Mr. Wilkinson the word for this (given onwards 
as jdti, or birth, rather than parentage) is omitted.] 
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the moon, and other deities, were at first quadrupeds ; and some other 
deities were first animus and afterwards became gods ; even the 
vilest, of the vile (skvapdha) have become gods.* From these words 
it is clear that Bralmianhood is not life ( jivti ), a position which is 
further proved from these words of the ( Malm) Bharat a : seven hunters 
and ten deer of the hill Kalinjala, a goose of* the lake Manasa-sara, 
a Ghakravaka of the Sharadvipa, all these were born as Brahmans 
in the Kirnikahetra (near Delhi), and became very learned in the 
Vedas. It is also said by Mann in his Dhanuasltastra, u Whatever 
Brahman learned in the four Vedas with their Angas arid Upangas, 
shall take charity [fees or gifts ] from a Sflnidra, shall for twelve 
births be an ass, and for sixty births -a hog, and seventy births a 
dog. | From these words it is clear that Brahman hood is not life ; for 
if it; were, how could such things be ? 

If, again, you say that Bralmianhood depends on parentage or birth 
(jiiti), that is, that to be a Brahman one must be bum of !.»rahman 
parents, — this notion is at variance with the known passage of the 
Smriti, that Achilla Muni was born of an elephant, and .Kesha IMngala 
of an owl, and Agastya Muni from the Agasfci flower^ and lvausika 
Muni from the Kasha grass, and Kapila from a monkey, and Gautama 
Rishi from a creeper that entwined a Sala tree, and J)rona A chary a, from 
an earthen pot, and Taittiri Rishi. from a partridge, ami (Pa rash u) Kama 
from dust, and Shringa Rishi from a deer, and Vyasa Muyi. from a 
fisher woman, and Kaushika Muni from a female Sliuclra, and Vish.vamitra 
from a Chandalm, and Vasishtha Muni from a strumpet. Not one of 
them had a Brahman, mother, and yet all were notoriously called Brail- 

* 

* [The text of this passage h the following : — 

fT: TSTri^ffrT | SR : VWHQtn | 
b$r: q w*fr?r I :• I 

£qr : <tm: I ^rrrerr aff*??rr \ 

— literally, The Sun was an animated being for the (great) Soul, according to 
the Ved&ntists] ; the JMoon was an animated being ; lndva was an animated 
being ; aniinatod beings (were) the gods ; moreover, the gods were animated 
beings ; tbo dog-eaters were at first gods.] 

f [The taking of gifts by Brahmans from Shildras is forbidden in Mimu., 
but. not in the terms here alleged,] 
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mans ; whence I infer, that the title is a distinction of popular origin , 
nncl cannot be traced to parentage from written authorities** 

Should you again say, that whoever is born of a Bnihman father or 
mother is a Brahman, then the child of a slave [Dilsa] even may 
become a Brahman ; a consequence*!, o which I have no objection, but 
which will not censor t^with your notions, 1 fancy. 

Do you say that he who is sprung of Brahman parents is a 
Brahman ? Still I object that, since you must mean pure and true 
Brahmans, in such case the breed of Brahmans must be at an end ; 
since the fathers of the parent race of Brahmans are not, any of them, 
free from the suspicion of having wives, who notoriously commit 
adultery with Sh minis. Now, if the real father be a Shudra, the son 
cannot be a Brahman, notwithstanding the Brahmanhood of iris 
mother. From all which I infer that Brahmanhood is not truly 
derivable from birth ; and I draw fresh proofs of this from the 
Manava Dluvrma, which affirms that, the Brahman who eats flesh 
loses instantly liis rank ; and also, that by selling wax, or salt, or 
milk, be becomes a Shudra in three days ; and further, that even 
such a Brahman as can fly like a bird directly ceases to be a Brahman 
by meddling with the ileshpots. From all this is it not clear that* 
Brahmanhood is not the same with birth? since, if that were the case, 
it could not be lost by any acts however degrading. Knew you ever ol 
a flying horse that by alighting on earth was turned into a, pig ? — ’Tis 
impossible. 

Say you that body ( ’sharira ) is the Brahman ? this too is false $ for, if 
body be the Brahman, then fire, when the Brahman’s corpse is consumed 
by it, will fc?. the murderer of a Brahman; and such also will be every 

* [When sneh absurdities as those mentioned in this paragraph found entrance 
into the more modern Indian legem dry (in which they still occupy a place), it is 

difficult to say. Some things resembling them occur in the Dijjvnrga of the Amara- 
kosha, probably of the first century of the Christian ora. Agasi ya, for example, is 
there called K mn b'ham mhh a va , produced from a jar ; A'ngiras toko Ckitrashi - 
hhindija, horn of a peacock; and Arana to be (htrnddgritja, born of the beak of 
Garuda or the eagle. The whole is equivalent to what would be such conceits 
as that Lord Bacon was born of tho loin of a pig ; that Mr. Partridge, the able 
scientific visitor of Garibaldi, was bom of the game bird of tli£ same name ; and 
that tho learned Mr. Sheepshanks was born of the trotter of a rain/J 
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cine of the. Brahman’s relatives who consigned 1 his body to the flame*. 
Nor Jess will this othe? absurdity follow, that every one bom of a 
Brahman, though his mother were a Kshatriya or a Vaishya, [or a 
Shudra] would be a Brahman — being bone of the bone, and flesh of the 
flesh of his father, a monstrosity, •von will allow, that was never heard 
of. Again, are not performing sacrifice, and casing others to perform 
it, reading and causing to read, receiving and giving charity, and 
other holy acts, sprung from the body of the Brahman ? Is then the 
virtue of all these destroyed by the destruction of the body of a 
Brahman ? Surely not, according to your own principles ; and, if not, 
then Brahnianhood cannot consist in body. 

Say you that wisdom* constitutes the Brahman ? This too is in- 
correct. Why?' Because, if it were true, many Shudras must have be- 
come Brahmans from the great wisdom they acquired. I myself know 
many Shhdras who are masters of the four Vedas, and of philology, 
and of the Mimansd, and Sankhya, and Yaisheshika and Jyotishika 
philosophies; yet not one of them is or ever was called a Brahman. 
It is clearly proved, then, that Brahmanhood consists not in wisdom or 
learning. 

Then do you affirm that the A cl) am is Brahmanhood? This too is 
false ; for if it were true, many Slnklras would become Brahmans ; 
since many Natas and Bhatas, and Kaivartas, and Bluuulas, and others, 
are everywhere to be seen performing the severest and most laborious 
acts of piety. Yet not one of these, who are all so pre-eminent in their 
A'chara, is ever called a Brahman, from which it is clear that A'ohftm 
does not constitute the Brahman. 

Bay you that Karma makes the Brahman ? I answer, *10 ; for the 
argument used above applies here with even greater force, altogether 
annihilating; the notion that acts constitute the Brahman. 

Do you declare that by reading the Vedas a man becomes a Bulk- 
man? This is palpably false ; for it is notorious that the Rnhshasa 
Havana was deeply versed in all the four Vedas [the Big- Veda, 
Yajurveda, Satna Veda, and Atharva Veda] ; and that, indeed, all the 
Jidkshasas studied the Vedas in Havana’s time : yet you do not say 

* Perhaps it slJbuld ratlier bo translatodlcarning. This word in the original 
in J ruin a. 
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that one of them thereby became a Br&hmaa* It is therefore proved 
that no one becomes a Brti liman by reading tHg Vedas. 

What then is this creature called a Brahman ? If neither reading 
the Vedas, nor sanslcdras , [sacraments, j nor parentage, nor race ( hula ), 
nor acts (karma), confers Brahmanlitod, wlmt does or can ? To my 
mind lWihrnanhood is merely an immaculate quality, like the snowy 
whiteness of the Ivundha flower. That winch removes sin is Brahman- 
*hood. It consists of Vrata and To pa, and Niyama , and Upavdsa, 
and Dana, and Duma , and Shama, and Sant/ama. It is written in 
the Vedas that the gods hold that man to be a Brahman who is free 
from 'intemperance- and egotism; and from Sanya, and Parigraha , 
and Rdr/a, and DveVha. Moreover, it is written in all the Shastras 
that the signs of a Brahman are these, truth, penance, the command 
of the organs of sense, and mercy ; as those of a Chandala are the 
vices opposed to those virtues. Another mark of the Brahman is a 
scrupulous abstinence from sexual commerce, whether lie be born a 
god, or a man, or a beast..* Yet further, Shuler a (A'eharya) has said, 
that the gods take no heed of Caste, but deem him to be the Brahman 
who is a. good man although he belong to the vilest. From all which 
I infer, that birth, and life, and body, and wisdom, and observance of 
religions rites (A'c^ura), and acts (Karma), are all of no avail towards 
becoming a Brahman. 

Then again, that opinion of your sect, that Fmvrajjjd is pro- 
hibited to the fShudra ; and that for him service and obedience paid 
to Brahmans are instead of Pravmjyd , — because, forsooth, in 
speaking of the four Pastes, the Slmdra is mentioned last, and is 
therefore th%.vil<?st, — is absurd ; for, if it were correct, Tndra would 
bo made out to bo the lowest and meanest of beings, Tndra being 
mentioned in the (Parni) Sutra after the dog, thus — u Shva , Para, 
MngJotvauP^ In truth, the order in which they arc mentioned or 
written, cannot ailed, the relative rank and dignity of the beings spoken 
of. What ! is Parvati greater than Mahcsha ? or are the teeth superior 
in dignity to the lips, because we find the latter postponed to the 

* [‘This is according to the Buddhist view. The Indian Brahmans have prac- 
tised marriage from the earliest ages, j f 

f [A name of Iudra in the 
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former, for the mere sake of euphony in some grammar sentence ? Are 
the teeth older than the lips ; or does your creed teach you to postpone 
Shiva to his spouse ? No; nor any more is it true that the Shudra is 
.vile, and the Brahman high and mighty, because we are used to repeat 
the Chatur Varna [four castes J# in a particular order. And if this* 
proposition be untenable, your deduction from it, viz. that the vilo 
Shudra must be content to regard Ins service and obedience to Brah- 
mans as his only Pravrajyd* falls likewise to the ground. 

Know further, that it is written in the 'Dharma Sinistra of Manu$ 
that the Brahman who has drank the milk of a Shttdraui, or has been 
even breathed upon by a Shudrani, or has been born of such a female, 
is not restored to his rank by JWnjttschUta^ In the same work it is 
further asserted, that if any Brahman eat and drink irom the hands of' 
a Shudrani , he becomes in life a Shudra, and after death a dog, 
Manu further says, that a Brahman who associates with female 
Shudra s or keeps a Shudra concubine, shall be rejected by gods and 
ancestors, and after death shall go to hell. From all these assertions 
of the M&nava Dharma, it is clear that Brahmanhood is nothing in-.- 
deieasibly attached to any race or breed, but is merely a quality of 
good; men. Further, it is written in the Sinistra of Manu,, that many 
Shudras became Brahmans by force of their piety ; for example, 
Kathina Muni, who was born of the sacrificial flame produced by the 
fri cf ion of wood, became a Brahman by dint ol Tapa ; and Vasishtba 
Muni born of the courtezan Urvaslii, and Vyasa Muni, born of' 
a female of the fisherman’s caste ; and. Kishiyusbringa Muni, born 
of a. doe ; and Vishvamitra, born of a ChanddinJ ; and Narada Muni, 
born of a female spiritseller ; all these became Brail mi-y is by virtue 
of their Tapas. Is it not clear then Brahmanhood depends not on 
birth? It is also notorious that he who has conquered himself is a 
Tati ; that lie who performs penance is a Tapaxya; and that he who 
observes the BraJiinachar/fa is a Brahman. It is clear then that 
he whose life is pure, and his temper cheerful, is the true Brahman ; 
and that lineage ( Kula ) lias nothing to do with the matter. There 
are these Shlokas in the Manava Dharma, u Goodness of disposition 
and parity are the best of all things ; lineage is not alone deserving 

f [ Nixhfo'iti, atonement, in MS. j 


* [ShnsJirusha. service, in MS.] 
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of respect. If the race be royal and virtue be wanting to it, it is 
contemptible and useless.” Kathina Muni gn& Vyasa Muni, and 
other sages, though horn of Shudras, are famous among men as 
Brahmans, and many persons born in the lowest ranks have attained to 
heavren by the practice of uniform goml conduct (sh'la). To say there- 
fore that the Brahman if* of one particular race is idle and false. 

Your doctrine, that the Brahman was produced from the mouth, 
the Kshatriya from the arms, the Vaishya from the thighs, and the 
Shiidras from the feet, cannot be supported. Br/thrnans are not of one 
particular race. Many persons have lived who belonged to the 
Kaivarta [fisherman] hula, and the Mu j aka [washerman] hula, and 
the Chdnddla hula , and yet, while they existed in this world, per- 
formed the Chuda Karma [head -shaving] and Munj-bandhana [ tying - 
thc-sacred-string], and [applying the] Dania-Kdshthd [ too th-ri rising - 
wood] and other acts appropriated to Brahmans, and after their deaths 
became, and still are, famous under the Brahman. 

All that I have said about Brahmans you must know is equally appli- 
cable to Rabat riyas ; and that the doctrine of the four castes is altogether 
false. AH men are of one caste. 

Wonderful lyou affirm that all men proceeded from one, i. e. Brahma^ 
how then can there be a fourfold insuperable diversity among them? 
If 1 have four sons by one wife, the four sons having one father and 
mother must, be all essen tially alike. Know too that distinctions of race 
among beings are broadly marked by differences of conformations and 
organization: thus, the foot of the. elephant is very different from that of 
■the horse ; that of the tiger unlike that of the deer ; and so of the rest, and 
by that singl* diagnosis we learn that those animals belong to very differ- 
ent races. But I never heard that the foot of a Kshatriya was different 
from that of a Brahman, or that of a Shudra. All men are formed alike, 
and are clearly of one race. Further, the generative organs, the colour, 
the figure, the ordure, the urine, the odour, and utterance of the ox, the 
buffalo, the horse, the elephant, the ass, the monkey, the goat, the sheep, 
etc. furnish clear diagnostics whereby to separate these various races of 
animals : but in all those respects the Brahman resembles the Kshatriya, 
and is therefore of the same race or species with him. I have instanced 
among quadrupeds the diversities which separate diverse genera. 
I now proceed to give some more instances from among birds. Thus, 
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the goose, the dove, the parrot, the peacock, etc. are known to be 
different by their diversities of figure, and colour, and plumage, and 
beak ; but; the Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, and Shudra are alike with- 
out and within. How then can we say they are essentially distinct ? 
Again, among trees, the Vata and # Bakula, and Palasha and Ashoka, 
and Tamala, and Nagakesliara, and* Shi rush a and Champaka, and others, 
are clearly contradistinguished by their ®tems, and leaves, and flowers, 
and fruits, and barks, and timber, and seeds, and juices and odours ; 
but Brahmans, and Kshatiiy as, and the rest, are alike in flesh, and 
skins, and blood, and bones, and figure, and excrements, and mode of* 
birth. It is surely then clear that they are of one species or race. 
Again, tell me, is a Brahman’s sense of pleasure and pain different from 
that of the Kshatriya ? Does not the one sustain life in the same way, 
and find death from the same causes as the other ? Do they differ in 
intellectual faculties, in their actions, or the objects of those actions ; in 
the rpnnner of their birth, or in their subjection to fear and hope ? not 
a whit.* It is therefore clear that they are essentially the same. In the 
Udumbara and Pauasa trees the fruit is produced from the branches, 
the stem, the joints, and the roots, j* Is one fruit therefore different from 
another, so that we may call that produced from the top of the stem the 
^Brahman fruit, and that from the roots the Shudra fruit V Surely not. 
Nor can men be of four distinct races, because they sprang from four 
different parts of one body. You say that the Brahman was produced 
from the mouth ; whence was the BnUimam produced ? From the 
mouth likewise ? Grant it, and then you must marry the brother to 
the sister ! a pretty business indeed ! if such incest is to have place in 
this, world of ours, all distinctions of right and wrong must Ije obliterated. 

This consequence, flowing inevitably from your doctrine that the 
Brahman proceeded from the mouth, proves tire falsity of that doctrine. 
The distinctions between Brahmans, Kshatriy as, Vaishyns, and Slvudras, 
are founded merely on the observance of divers rites, and the practice 

* [Mr. Hodgson justly says, “ The manner in which our author treats this 
part of his subject, is, in my judgment admirable, and altogether worthy of r 
E uropean mind. Indeed it bears the closest resemblance to the style of argument 
used by Shakespeare. * . .in the Merchant of Venice : Hath not a Jew eyes, etc.”] 

i [The UdamVint is the Ficus glomerate; and the Pauasa, ■ tho Artocarpu# 
integri folia.] -Y 
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of different professions ; as is clearly proved by the conversation of 
'Yaishainpayana Rislii with Yudhisbthira Raj&, which was as 'follows'; 
One day the son of Panda, named Yudhishthira, who was the wise man 
of his age, joining his hands reverentially, asked Yai sham pay ana, whom 
do you call a Brahman; and wliat/are the signs of Brahmanhood ? 
Yaishatn answered, the Yirst sign of a Brahman is, that he possesses long 
suffering and the rest of the virtues, and never is guilty of violence and 
■wrong-doing ; that he never eats flesh ; and never hurts a sentient thing. 
The second sign is, that he never takes that which belongs to another 
without the owner’s consent, even though he find it in the road. The 
third sign is, that he masters all worldly’ affections and desires, and is 
absolutely indifferent of earthly considerations. The fourth, whether 
he is born a man, or a god, or a beast, he never yields to sexual desires. 
The fifth that he possesses the following five pare qualities, truth, mercy, 
command of the senses, universal benevolence, and penance. * Whoever 
possesses these five signs of Brahmanhood I acknowledge to be a Brah- 
man ; and, if lie possess them not, he is a Slnidra. Brahmanhood de- 
pends not on race ( Kid a) or birth, (.fdtt) nor on the performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies. If a Ohandaia is v irtuous, and possesses the signs above 
noted, lie is a Brahman. Oh ! Yudhishthira, formerly in this world 
ours there was but one caste. The division into four castes originated 
with diversity of rites and avocations. All men were born of. woman 
in like manner. All arc subject to the same physical necessities, and 
have the same organs and senses. But he whose conduct is uniformly 
good is a Brahman ; and if it; be otherwise he is a Shudra ; aye, lower 
than a Slnidra. The Shudra who, on the other hand, possesses these 
virtues is a Brahman. 

Oh, Yudhishthira ! If a Slnidra be superior to the allurements of 
the five senses, to give him charity is a virtue that will be rewarded in 
heaven. Heed not his caste, but only mark his qualities. Whoever 
in this life overdoes well, and is ever ready to benefit others, spending 
3ns days and nights in good acts, such an one is a Brahman ; and who 
ever, relinquishing worldly ways, employs himself solely in the 

* The word in the original ia Tapas, which wo arc accustomed to translate 
“ pomuice,” and I have followed the usage*, though “ ascetism” jyould he a better 
word. The proud Tapas, whom the very gods regard with dread, never dreams of 
contrition and repentance. 
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acquisition of Moksha, such an one also is a Brahman ; and whoever 
refrai ns from destruction jpf life, and from worldly affections, and evil 
acts, and is free from passion and backbiting, such an one also is a 
Brahman ; and whoso possesses hslumd [forgiveness], datfd [mercy], 
dama [subjection of the passions], ddna [liberality], satya [truthful" 
ness], shauchana [purity], smriti [knowledge *>f law], ghrlnd [ten- 
derness], vidyd [learning], and vijntma [discernment], etc., is a 
Brahman. Oh, Yudhishthira, if a person perform the Brahmacharya 
for one night, the merit of it is greater* than Unit of a thousand 
sacrifices (Yajna). And whoso has read all the Vedas, and performed 
all the Tfrfcluis, and observed all the commands and prohibitions of the 
Sinistra, such an one is a Brahman ! and whoso has never injured a 
sentient thing by act, word, or thought, such a person shall instantly 
be absorbed (at his death) in Brahma. Such were the words of 
Vaishampayana. Oh, my friend, my design in the above discourse is, 
that all ignorant Brail mans and others should acquire wisdom by 
studying it, arul take to the right way. Let them, if they approve it, 
heed it; and if they approve it not, let them neglect its admonitions*” 

Of the time of the production of this curious and pun- 
gent tract, it is difficult to form an opinion. Mr. Hodgson 
says, “ Who Ashva Ghogha, the author, was, when lie 
nourished and where, I cannot ascertain. All that is 
known of him at Nepal is, that he was a Malm-Pandit, or 
great sage, and wrote, besides the little treatise now 
translated, two larger Bauddha works of high repute, the 
names of which are mentioned in a note.”* Buvnouf asks 
whether Ashva Ghosh a was the celebrated devotee, whose 
name is rendered in Chinese by Ala mhig (the voice of a 
horse}, and who according to the Japanese Encvclopoedia, 
was the twelfth Buddhist patriarch after the death of 
Sliakya Muni ; or some more modem devotee of the same 
* Buddha Chari tra Kavya, and the Nandi Miikhasughoshn Avadana, 
and other workS. Hodgson’s 111. of Lit. and Beh of the Buddhists, 
pp. 103 1. 
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name.* I am inclined to believe that the work has been 
long known, to a greater or less extent, even on the con- 
tinent of India. Mr. Wilkinson obtained his copy of it 
from a Brahman of the town ojf Nasik, at Bhop&l in Central 
India. The Rev. * Dr. Glasgow lately sent me a cata- 
logue of a deceased Brahman’s library offered for private 
sale. I observed in it an entrance — “ The Vajm SkucM” ; 
and having asked this tract, and obtained it, through 
the kindness of my. learned friend, I find that it professes 
to be .the composition of the celebrated Shankara A charya 
(of the eighth century of the Christian era), the copy having 
been made in Samvat 1845 — A. D. 1730. The first pari; 
of this Brahmanie treatise is a brief memoriter summtiry 
of the argument of the Buddhist tract, as will appear 
■from the following literal translation which I make of it. 

Hero the Vajni Sluicin' [the Adamantine Needle] is written. 

I lari ! Cm ! I begin to publish tho Adamantine Needle, the piercer 
of the ignorance of the Sinistra, the stigma of the destitute of know- 
ledge, the ornament of the intelligent That the Brahman is the 
chief of the four castes (Varna), the BrAhman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, 
and Shudra, is declared in the Vedas, and is set forth by tho Smritis. 
And this is the beginning. What is that which is called a Brahman V 
Is it life (jtvu) ? Is it body (deha) ? Is it birth, (jdti) ? Is it colour 
(ear an) ? it learning ( pandit jd ) ? Is it religion ( dharma ) 

Is it liberality (dhdnnihja) ? Is it works (karma) ? These are the 
eight objections (brought forward). 

First, suppose that Life is the thing. Then, it being so, the form 
of life being the same in all men, life cannot bo the Brahman. 

And, again, suppose the Brahman to be Body. Then, from the 
disease and mortality apparent in the body of all men down to the 
Oh&niidlu, it is evident that body cannot be the Brahman. Again, 

if body be the Brahman, then from the concrernation of the bodies 

»• 

* lutroduct. a ITIistoire du Buddhisme Indien, L pp. 215-16. 
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of fathers and mothers, by sons* the sin of Brahmacide would attach 
itself to them. Wherefore body cannot be the Brahman. 

And suppose Colour to be the Brahman, (and that it is the case that) the 
Brahman is of white colour, the Kshatriya is of red colour, the Vaishya 
is of yellow colour, the Shudra ^ of black colour:* then from the 
appearance of the mixture of colour among a>! the classes, including 
that of the Brahmans, it is evident that colour is not the Brahman. 

Again suppose Works to be the Brahman. According to this, the 
Brahman of white colour lives (or would live) a hundred years ; the 
Kshatriya, the half (of tliis number, fifty years) ; the Vaishya, the 
half (of this number, twenty-five years) ; and the Shudra, the half 
(of this number, twelve arid a half years). From there being no 
such rule, it is evident that work constitutes not the Brahman. 

; Again, suppose Birth to be the * Brahman. Then, there are many 
great RLsliis who have been of strange birth : Rishyashringa was born 
of a deer ; Kaushika was from a stalk of the Kusha* grass (Boa 
Cynosuroides) ; Gautama was (born) from the back of a hair ; 
Valmika (was born) from an anthill ; Vyasa (was born from) the 
daughter of a fishennan (Kaivartaka) ; Vasislitha (was born) of a 
Vaishya woman ; Vislivamitra (was born) of a Kshatriya female ; 
Agasti was born from a water jar ; Man d iky a was born from the 
flower of the Manduka (Bignonia Indica) ; Matanga was the son 
of a Matanga (a low tribe); Panishara [the father of Vyasa] was 
born from a female Chandala ; NYtrada was the son of a Dusa so 
it is set forth in the P unman. These parties on account of their distin- 
guished knowledge obtained Brahmanhood and pre-eminence, though 
without birth, as certainly reported.) » 

Again, if Learning be supposed to constitute Brahmanhood, it is found 
that there are many Kshatriyas,. Vaishyas, and Shudras, etc., who have 
great knowledge of categories (padurtha) and logical processes (vakya-pra- 
mana); and tfyafc consequently learning does not constitute the Brahman. 

Again, if Religion be supposed to constitute the Brahman, there *are 
many Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, etc.., Who liave in religious 
observance performed meritorious works ( ishtapurta ); and consequently 
Religion does not constitute the Brahman* 

* This alleged diversity of colour in the primitive Castes is noticed in the Maha 
bhavata, xiii. v. 09 IM. See also Muir’s Texts, i, pp. 40-1. 
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Again if Liberality be supposed to constitute the Br&hman, there 
are many K&hatriyas, Yaishyas, and Shddra%»who have given gifts of 
daughters, gifts of cows, gifts of gold, gifts of she-bulFaloes ; and there- 
fore liberality does not constitute the Brahman. 

What then [constitutes the Brainpan] ? He who secs the import of 
Brahma as clearly sis ofte who holds [the fruit of the] A'malaka in his 
hand and who is without lust, anger, hatred, etc., [and has] quiet and 
self-restraint, smd Irons whom pleasure, pride, envy, desire,' folly, and 
other evil affections are removed, is declared to be a Brahman. A 
Shudra by birth becoming a Bralimacharya is declared to be a dvfja 
(onc-twice-born) ; by practice in the Vedas, he becomes a Vipra (sin in- 
telligent ope) ; and by the knowledge of Brahma, he becomes a Brahman* 

This reasoning is in substance that of the Buddhist 
Vajra Shuchi. The tract proceeds to dispose of the repre- 
sentations now quoted on the usual principles of the Ve- 
dsmtists, — not disparaging the caste of the Brahmans, hut 
holding the knowledge of Brahrna to be essential to its 
perfection. It .appears to me that its author tints ingeni- 
ously seeks to weaken (lie Buddhist argument, which must 
have been current in the country before lie considered it 
expedient to interfere with it. 

And here it is proper to observe that though the 
Vaishnava Brahmans, — -the modern sectarial followers 
of Vishnu, — have most absurdly alleged that Buddha 
was a descent (avatdra), and the Shaiva Brahmans, — - 
the sectarial followers of Shiva, — that he was a personal 
manifestation ( rupadhdrdna ) of Vishnu, f effected for the 

* Shankar a A diary a virichatayan upanishat subodhinyan Vajra Shtichf, pp. 1-1. 

| “ Thou in. the course of the Kali (Yuga), for distressing the 
enemies of the Suras (gods), he will be born among the Ki katas, as 
Buddha, the son of Anjana.” Bhagavata Parana, i. 3. 24. See 
passages of a similar kind referred to in Kennedy ‘on Ancient and 
Hindu Mythology, p. 250* 
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purpose of destroying' the merit of a righteous king, 
whose worth they allege came into depressing 1 competition 
with that of the gods themsel ves, they have all along rightly 
interpreted th c principles oh Buddhism while strenuously 
opposing them. 

In the interesting Nutuka, or Play, entitled the 
Mnchckhcil'aliha, or Toy Cart, attributed to king Sudraka, 
and supposed hy Professor H. H. Wilson to have been 
composed about a century before the Christian era, a 
Shramanaka, or Buddhist mendicant, is represented as 
thus singing : — 

u Be virtue, friends, your only store, 

And restless appetite restrain, 

Beat rried i kit ion’s drum and sore 
Your watch against each sense maintain ; 

The thief that still, in ambush lies, 

To make devotion’s wealth his prize. 

Cast the five senses all away, 

That trample o’er the virtuous will, 

The pride of sell importance slay, 

And ignorance remorseless kill ; 

So shall you safe the hotly guard, 

Aud Heaven shall be your last reward. 

Why shave the head and mow the chin 
While bristling follies choke the breast ? 

Apply the knife to parts within 
And heed not how deformed the rest : 

The heart of pride aud passion weed, 

Aud then the man is pure indeed.”* 

* Wilson’s Hinp.il Theatre, vol. i. p. 122. The spirit of the original passage 
(see Stenzler's text, p. 112) is here preserved, though considerable freedom has 
been used in the translation. 
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The party thus chaunting with Buddbistical propriety, 
who is represented as originally a Scfmv&haka, — a body- 
servant, or gambler, is also set forth as saying when 
about to leave his original work, “ Lady, on account of 
th(j disgrace of this gambling profession I will become a 
Shakya Shramanaka,"* thus intimating the motive, hv 
winch, according to the Buddhist social reform, parties 
of the lower castes of the Hindus were often influenced 
in their assumption of Buddhist mendicancy. A similar 
motive is that by which many parties of the lower castes 
of the Hindus are influenced when they join the religious 
orders of the present day. 

In the Kashi Kliancla of the Skanda Parana, devoted 
to the Sluiiva form of Hinduism, the following are said 
to be the Buddhist teachings of Vishnu, — responding to the 
call of Sliiva, to adopt measures for effecting the injury 
of the righteous reign of king Divodasa, whose merit 
prevented the return of Shiva to his own city Kashi : — 

u Tins order of tilings (samara) is eternally manifest (that is has 
no beginning) ; (to it} there is neither creator nor creation. It is 
self-existent, and self-extinguished. From Brahma to a (vegetable) 
spike everything is confined in a bodily form. The soul (A'tmd) and 
God (Ishvaifl) are identical ; they are not two : for Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Indra, etc. are merely nominal distinctions, as we are denomi- 
nated Funyakirti,f etc. As at our natural time our bodies perish, 
so (other) bodies, from Brahma to a fly, perish at their natural 

* In the Fnikrita of the play, the original is HS3T HIT Hif <nT°T STT" 
ffrw, being in Sanskrita,Hif lr HWR 
STJTFFT HPlWfH* See the carefully edited text of Stenzler, 

pp. 39-40 ; 195. 

’ c 

t The name said to be assumed by Vishnu, when he set to the propagation of 
heresy. 
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time. On a proper view (of matters) there is no superiority of 
bodies. Ealing, copulating, sleeping, and fear are common to ail. 
Satisfaction in eating is* common to all, without any superiority 
or inferiority. Thirst is the consequence to all of refraining from 
drinking. ...Suppose there are Hundreds of horses: their use to 
sit on is the same to all (that is only one at a time is available for 
sitting on). The pleasure experienced by sleeping on couches is the 
same as if we were sleeping on the door, we ourselves possessed 
of bodies fear death, so all from Brahmd to an insect fear death 
alike. If we consider aright, we shall see that all wearing, bodies 
are alike. And having so inquired, it is established, that there 
should be no slaughter of any one (living being) (at any time) or at any 
place. There is no religion in the world like tenderness to life 
(j/mda/fd) ; wherefore men ought by all means to practise tender- 
ness to life. lie who preserves a single life, is as if lie had preserved 
the three worlds, and he who kills one (life) is as if lie had destroyed the 
three worlds ; wherefore let there be preserving and not killing. That 
refraining from killing is the supreme duty (paramklhanaa), is said 
by the learned (suras) of old. Wherefore, whoever has the fear of hell 
should avoid killing. There is no sin in the three worlds like 
slaughter. The killer goes to hell ; the non-killer goes to heaven 
(smn/a). There are other offerings, but their fruits are very small. 
The offering ( ddna) freeing from fear is manifestly the greatest in 
the three worlds. There are four gifts enjoined by the great lyishis, 
on the inspection of the Shastras; they are seen to bo productive of ad- 
vantage in the present life and that which is to come : — giving confi- 
dence to the terrified, giving medicine to the suffering, giVtng learning 
to the ignorant, and giving food to the hungry. (Moreover), the power 
in gems, mantras, medicines, is to be reckoned extremely great. Where* 4 
fbro men traffic among them by various expedients, and acquire wefwii. 
Having acquired wealth, continue to worship at the twelve shrines, 
for without wealth there is no other way of' worship. The twelve 
good (shrines) are the five organs of sensation, the five faculties of sen- 
sation, the intellectual faculty ( mand ), and intelligence ( bvddhi ). 
Heaven and hell are in these twelve and nowhere else. Pleasure is 
said to be heaven, and pain to be hell. If the body die .while enjoy ing 
pleasure, this is deliverance (inoksha). This is the excellent deliver- 
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ancc ; there is no other deliverance whatsoever. The. total destruction 
of desire and pain is in the highest sense the excellent deliverance 
(tujnmo-paramom/hha) this is to be understood by the perceivers of 
distinctions. This is the Sliruti spoken by the learned in the VedaS 
There is to be no killing of any livfug beings ; (the sacrificial Hieh 
beginning with) Agnishoma begets bewilderment to pure persons, for 
to intelligent ones there is no authority to its making the destruction of 
animals. That the cutting; of trees, the slaughtering of animals, the 
making the ground red with the burning of oil-giving plants and 
clarified butter, lead to the attainment of heaven is sin-prising.* 

The doctrines propagated by the Buddhists, — those of 
the eternal existence of the universe, of the negation of a 
Creator and a creation, of the identity of soul in all 
existing forms, of the natural course of growth and decay 
and pleasure and pain, of the universality of the fear of 
birth and death among sentient beings, of the great virtue 
of the preservation of life even in its lowest forms, of the 
evil of animal sacrifice and the destruction of vegetable 
growth, — are all here plainly set forth. It is only the 
doctrine of spirit involved in the passage quoted, how- 
ever, which can be applied to the mitigation of the 
pride of caste. Very precise on this subject are the teach- 
ings in the context put into the mouth of Lakshmt, the 
spouse of ‘Vishnu, who under the name of Vijndna Kau- 
mndi, is thus made to hold forth, after alluding to the 
propriety of enjoying bodily pleasures, which is no peculiar 
tenet of the Buddhists: — “ The thirteen beautiful daughters 
of Daksha were monied to lvashyapa, the son of Marichi 
(the brother of Daksha). People of small understanding 
of ilie present time consider that such a kind of marriage 

t 

* Kashi Khantla, of the Skandu Furuga ii. 58. 80-108 (to 1 - 3-1-137 ol‘ MS. -of Dr. 
liliuu Dajf.) 
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is fit, and yet not lit. The' four castes are produced from 
the mouth, arm, tlrfgh, and foot: this was the lake 
imagination of olden times. How can four sons produced 
from the same body be of separate castes ? (High) caste 
and.. low caste (varna avarna) are not to be thought of. 
Distinctions among men are not to be taken cognizance of 
by any one at any time or at any place.”* 

Only one explanation regarding the Buddhist view of 
Caste remains to be made. Though it is evident, both 
from the testimony of the Buddhists themselves and of 
their enemies the Brahmans, that they opposed Caste as 
far as they were able according to the exigencies of the 
times in which they lived, they actually, as a matter of 
policy, often winked at, its existence in Indian society. 
While it was not carried by them into foreign countries, it 
was tolerated, though disparaged, by them wherever they 
found they had been preceded by ATyan rule. They 
invented, too, in connexion with it their own legeudry.. 
All this is abundantly evident from what we find to he the 
stale of matters in regard to the island of Ceylon. Mr. 
Tolfrev, in the Appendix to Lord ValentiaV. Travels, says, 
“ The epoch in which we now are is called (by the 
Buddhists) the Mahahhadra Kalpa,” previous l*> which a 
thousand millions of millions of worlds (sakavah) have 
been destroyed. Living creatures were regenerated, how- 
ever, in the higher regions, and became Brahmas, without 

* Kashi Khanda, ii. 58, 109-123 (IMS- ibl. 36)* The Jcgond ui 
1 )ivadasa and Buddha, as found in this work, is, in substance, given 
by Vans Kennedy in his Keseareh.es in- Ancient and Hindu Mythology, 
pp. 423-431. See also Author’s First Exposure of Hinduism, pp. 
137-140. 
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any distinction of caste- Some of these Brahmas returned 
to the world, “ which they formerly* inhabited, on their 
being reproduced, but from avarice degenerated to such a 
degree that they began to L steal. Upon this, quarrels 
arose among them, and there being no chief to decide 
these disputes, their wise men reflected that the world 
would not be in a proper state without some kind of go- 
vernment. Upon this they selected from among them 
a person renowned for wisdom, whom they appointed to he 
their king, saying to -him, ‘ Thou art our king ; we will 
give to thee one-tenth part of the substance we may acquire ; 
he thou a judge, and a ruler over us.’ This king was 
called Malm Sammata, a compound word, which signifies 
a great assembly [rather one elected by many], to indicate 
that he had been chosen by the consent of many people.”* 
The statements made by Mr. Spence Hardy agree with this 
condensed view of the Buddhist theory of the origin of 
the principal Castes. The king, he tolls us, was called 
a Khatiyo or Kshatriya ; the Brahmas, who concurred in 
the suppression of impious proceedings, were called Brah - 
man as ; those who acquired wealth, Vessd, or Vaishyas ; 
and those who were addicted to hunting, Sudda,or Slmdras.f 
Several lists of Castes or professions are given by Mr. 
'Tolfrey. Their denominations are principally derived 
from the Sanskrit, and are similar to those contained in the 
Indian lists which we have already inserted. They are 
said to have been constituted in order to serve the four 
superior Castes. 

* Lclfd Valentia’s Travels, iii. p. 488-9. 

f Manual of Buddhism , p. 66. 
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The destruction of Buddhism by Brahmanism under 
caste influence I shall afterwards have occasion to notice 
I conclude this chapter by remarking that the Jainas, who 
are only Buddhist Seceders, take exactly the same view of 
Caste as their speculative progenitors. Their Yatis or 
Jatis, and other religionists in the West of India, continu- 
ally assail Caste by such arguments as we find in the 
Vajra Shuchf of Ashva. Ghosha. 

VIII. — A Peep at Indian Society by the Greeks. 

India is emphatically the land of mystery."' It has been 
a land of mystery from the earliest ages to the present 
hour. It lias been a land of mystery to distant strangers, 
to friendly and hostile visitors, and even to its own 
inhabitants. Scarcely any other country of the world 
is to be compared to it in this respect. Egypt, with its 
hieroglyphic and hieratic characters and its esoteric 
doctrines, had its records and gigantic works palpable to 
all, which declared the grand outlines of its history, even 
back to the remotest ages. Assyria. Babylon, and 
Persia, though long obscure to their neighbours, did not 
conceal their history from their own people,* but even 
stamped much of it on bricks and cylinders, and graved 
much of it on permanent tablets and on rocks, to be 
read by all men. The closed land of China, though 
jealous of foreign intrusion, has always patronized an 
open literature for the benefit of its own sons, as well as 
preserved and published the results of the thought and 
research of its numerous moralists, economists, and re- 
corders. India alone has striven to keep itself in obscurity 
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and ‘darkness. It had its poets in the early ages of the 
world ; but they composed, and sang* and recited, princi- 
pally for themselves and the gods of their invention and 
recognition. It had its priests, more numerous perhaps 
than those of any,, other cohntfy, but they kept their 
knowledge within their own circle, making of it an entire 
monopoly. It had its thinkers and wise men; but their 
lips did not “disperse knowledge,” but enjoined the 
preservation of it as a body of secrets to be communicated 
oidy to particular classes of men, and amongst these only 
to the disciplined and initiated. It had its princes who 
patronized its hards and eulogists ; but these princes 
encouraged these bards and eulogists to deal with flat- 
teries and fables and not with facts and principles. It 
bad its peculiar iti/i/isa , but this, speaking generally, was 
simply a licensed fiction, a dogmatic assertion that mat- 
ters (in their incongruities and puerilities beyond the 
sphere of rational belief) were said io be so and so, without 
reference to their real origin and circumstantials. It con- 
tented itself with bare genealogical tables, which make no 
distinction between the divine, the heroic, and the human, 
and into which were thrust apocryphal additions whenever 
a new pow*r or dynasty, however obscure, was anxious to 
invent and claim the prestige of antiquity- "When these 
tables necessarily referred to later times, they were actu- 
ally set forth, as in the Bliagavata, Vishnu, and other 
JPuranas, not as chronicles of the past, but as prophecies of 
the future. Its own progress and development, it neither, 
as a consequence, observed nor recorded. The only 
glimpses into its past which itself furnished were obtained 
by occasional rents in the veil of its mystery by the 
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violent hand of sectarianism, as in the case of Buddhism 
and other attempts to modify or change its general creed. 
It even kept aloof, after its early ages, from commerce 
and communion with neighbouring nations, which its 
own sons were forbidden to visit op pain of religious 
deprivation. 

It is the fact that India has thus not spoken for herself 
that gives such a great interest to the notices taken of it 
in connexion with the nations and tribes which by 
visiting its shores sought to carry its productions to 
distant lands; and to the observations made on the 
borders of its territories or within its own boundaries by 
those who have sought to acquire its sovereignty, or to 
maintain with it a good understanding in connexion with 
their neighbouring colonies. This interest is now en- 
hanced tenfold, when the vast arid non-reviewed literature 
of India is in all its departments, in this critical age, 
passing into the hands of those who are competent to 
observe its indications, to interpret its spirit, and to east 
the light which it yields on the path of its past advance- 
ment, and on the present state of its society, and its 
physical condition. 

From all the people of antiquity brought into contact 
with India, we should expect the most from the Greeks. 
They had a cultivated intelligence, ardent curiosity, and, 
except as modified by an inordinate tribual pride, feelings 
of catholicity connected with all that could be character- 
ized as an approximation to civilization. It was among 
them that the historical faculty properly so-called was 
first, developed in extended comprehensiveness and 
laborious research. History — learning or 
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knowing by inquiry, and the knowledge or information 
so obtained,— was their own word ; and the improvement 
of the historical faculty was their own glory- They 
belonged to the same great raye from which the dominant 
Indians, the A'ryans, had sprung-. Their forefathers, 
with those of these A'ryas, had long been members of 
the same family and community, and had had the same 
social connexions, the same speech, the same gods, and 
the same religion. The questions at once occur, when 
we realize their intercommunion in subsequent times, — 
Did the Greeks recognize their remote but dose rela- 
tionship with the A'ryas? did they perceive in India 
the many elements of their common speech ? did they 
discover the identity or analogous position of the Grecian 
and Indian gods % did they see how the tribes migrating 
to the west and those moving to the south or south-east 
had, with marked peculiar diversities of occupation and 
development, certain things in common ? did they note 
the peculiarities of India, and contrast them with those 
of their own country ? These and other similar ques- 
tions can be answered only by a careful collation of, and 
attention to, the fragments of their accounts of India 
which remain, and the comparison of them with, what we 
know of India itself and find in its literary remains. By 
a similar process we answer the inquiries, Do the Greek 
accounts illustrate the Indian literature, and Does the 
Indian literature illustrate the Greek accounts ? Both 
scries of questions will be answered, in part at least, as 
we proceed with this section of our volume. 

The first Greek author who mentions India by name, 

I need scarcely mention, is Herodotus, the father of 
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profane history.* He was bora at Halicamassws in 
Caria about the year B* C. 484 ; and he probably lived 
to an advanced age. He had intimate connexions at 
various times with Greece ^and the Greek colonies, and 
he was a great traveller in Europe, the North of Africa, 
and the West of Asia. He had, for his day, a compre- 
hensive view of the objects of history. “ Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus,” lie says, “publishes his researches in order 
to prevent the achievements of men from fading in the 
oblivion of.time, and lest the great and admirable exploits 
both of Greeks and Barbarians should fail of their due 
renown. He also proposes to explain the occasions of 
the wars which have been carried on between them.”f 
The wars before him were specially those of the Greeks 
and Persians. It is in connexion with these wars that 
he notices the circumstances of the various peoples which 
were affected by them. The course of his history, which 
he dedicates to the Muses, properly commences with the 
time (B. C. 54(5) when Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
empire, conquered the Lydian kingdom of Croesus, and 
extends to the capture of Sestos (B. C. 47S), when the 
Greeks triumphed over the Persians. It is in connexion 
with his enumeration and description of the .fatrapies of 
Darius that he notices India, both as included in these 
satrapies and exterior to them. He had not personally 
visited India, his travels to the East having terminated 
in Mesopotamia or the Persian provinces contiguous to 
that country. There can be but little doubt that he had 

* Perhaps India was included in the Ethiopia of Ilomer (Od. 
i. 23-24). * 

■f Herodotus, Olio., 1. 
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intercourse with seen India or made it 

visited its border 

provinces. T&ie inh||b)att|n gi pcs respecting 

it,; though brief, an4^ott|i be(ifi^iv^«iv|tho«t criticism, 
is nevertheless of a valuable 
rQf geographical discoveries and ^cqhtRtlon of terri- 
tory in India by ; Darius, Herodotus thus Writes :— -“The 
greater part of [the unknown] Asia was explored under 
the direction of Darius. This king wishing -fits ' know on 
what part of the coast the Indus meets The Stea—a river 
which after the Nile is the only one [then known) that 
produces crocodiles, sent, ships with persons on whose 
fidelity and truth he could rely, and amohg these was 
Scylax of Caryandea. Those setting out iroStt s Caspa- 
tyrus, a city of Pactyica, descended the river in its course 
towards the East (?) til! they reached the sea.” “ After 
this voyage had been accomplished, Darius subdued the 
Indians, and frequented that sea,” (the Indian Ocean).* 
The origin of this voyage must have been on the Kabul 
affluent of the Indus — the Kophen or Kuhhu. Pactyica, 
(the country in which it commenced) is recognizable in 
the name of a people, with whom w r e are all familiar, 
found in that, locality to the present day," I mean the 
Pukhtm or Pathans. Speaking of the twentieth satfapy 
of Darius established through this conquest, Herodotus 
further says : — “ The Indians a people much more 

numerous than anv that is known contributed a sum 

•/ 

proportionately larger than that of any other division, 
for they paid three hundred and sixty talents of gold 

w Herod, iv. 1 L Taylor, p. 285. 
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dust.*** We have not to «t*ppos4< IWnilhis notice* that the 
empire of Darius eluded over all the country riow com- 
prehended under the name of India. It embraced, there 
is reason to believe, oril| tli^ Country contiguous to the 
hanks of the Indus •an#lhe territory lying on the Persian 
side of the Hin$tt Caucasus. This is evident from what is 
afterwards added by Herodotus ‘i The eastern part of 
India is a desert, oi sand, arid of all the nations kripwp tmf 
us. Or of which we possess riiiy certain information, the 
Indians are the farthest toward the East, being on that 
side the first people of Asia: for the sands rentier the 
country beyond them towards the east uninhabitable.’ ’f 
The great desert here referred to is supposed by Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinsori to be that lying to the north of the 
Himalaya between that fringe and the Tchien Chau 
Range/}; Major Rcnneli supposes that it may apply to 
the country: between the lower part of the Indus and 
Raj pu tana! § It is evident that Herodotus had not been 
exactly informed of the peninsula of India, stretching into 
the Indian ocean, though he speaks in the progress of his 
narrative of a people resembling Ethiopians in the tint, 
of their skin, whose country was a long way from Persia 
(that is the Persian dominions) towards the south. 

India is the only satrapy which Herodotus represents 
as paying its tribute in gold. The sum which he speci- 
fies as yielded by it is very large, being four and a half , 
times as much in value as that yielded by the opulent 
satrapy of Babylonia and Assyria. The region from 
which the gold was procured is indicated by him, it is 

* I to rod. ill. 91. f lb. iii. 98. 

1; y<x'. Jiawlinson’s Herod. § l£ermeli\s Geo. of Herod, p. 300. 

4 ! 
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interpret it) went, out of Eden, to ;Waterfthea garden 
(probably an extended district) ; and from thence it was 
parted, and became into four heads (for actual drainage). 
The name of the first is Pishon (or the Shon Xfc Indus in 
this quarter, Pi, the first syllable of the word, as I have 
else where eonj ectnred , f being the Egyptian definite article, 
and Shon being the Egyptian name of the Sind/m, or 
Indus): that is it which compasseth the whole land of 
Havilah ({he Campilla of the Indians, as thought by Pro- 
fessor Lassen), where there is gold ; and the gold of that 
land is good: there is bdolacb and the onyx stone. And 
the name of the second river is Gihon (admitted by all 
geographers to be the Oxus): the same, is it that com- 
passed the whole of Cush (translated Ethiopia).”! This 
region, I believe with others, furnished the gold of the 

* Herod, iii. 98. t India Three Thousand Years Ago. 

\ Gen. ii. 10-12. 
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comiinerce, referred to in the books of Kings 
»iati Chronicle®, whi^h was exported from ports on the 
Indus, in the province denominated by Ptolemy Abiria , 
aW by the Peri plus, Sabir^a and Iberia ,— the land of the 
A'bhiraz, the Indian Opliir!* # 

The account gi ven by Herodotus of the method of the 
acquisition of the gold referred to has afforded much 
amusement since his day, though it has been substantially 
repeated by some of his successors. 


u Here in this desert (that is the sandy desert already mentioned) 
there. Jive amid the sand great ants, in size somewhat Jess than dogs, 
but bigger than foxes. The Persian king has a number of them which 
have been caught by the hunters in the land whereof we are speaking. 
These ants make their dwellings under ground, and like the Greek 
ants which they very much resemble in shape, throw up sand heaps 
as they burrow. Now the sand which they throw up is full of gold. 
Tlie I ndians, when they go into the desert to collect this sand, take 
three camels arid harness them together, a female; in the middle and a 
male on either side in a loading rein. The rider sits on the female ; 
and they are particular to choose for the purpose one that has but just 
dropped her young ; for the female camels can run as fast as horses, 
while they bear burdens very much better. When the Indians there- 
fore have thus equipped themselves they set off in quest of the gold, 
calculating the time so that they may be engaged in seizing it during 
the most sultry part of the day, when the ants hide themselves to 

escape the heat When the Indians reach the place where the 

gold is, they fill their bags with the sand, and ride away at their best 
speed; the ants, however, scenting them, as the Persians say, rush 
forth in pursuit. Now these animals are so swift, they declare, that 
there is nothing in the world like them ; if it were not therefore, that 
the Indians get a start while the ants are mustering, not a single gold- 


* Seo Lassen’s Indische Alter thumskunde, ii. p. 539. Josephus 
(Antiq. 1- 3. SI) and many of the Christian Fathers made the Piahoa 
the Ganges. 
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! ' : this narrative -there two ijoubrioss proofs of 
imposition practised 5:]v>n Herod: d »<• by M’s informers, 
and of the simplicity anti .credulity of tito historian. 
Even in its al.isttrtlif.irs, however. ' eigtitened though 
they have been by Use fears of the gobi-finders lest d's-i; 
occupation should be interfered wilh by jttl.or.lopi ! iim- 
is a substratum of truth. The law* i > roto«sor Jlomrr- 
Hay man Wilson is of opinion »bat the sfoi v b,-; v < 
arisen from the fact that 1 lie gold found in the piu;;^ 1 
little Thibet is commonly called Pippilika. or “ant” gold, 
from the belief that flic colonics of ants, by their 
wonted operations, are instrumental in bringing the gold 
to view. A better conjecture, in my opinion, has been 
made than this. It is that the animal which is said to har- 
row in the sands is the Pengolin, or ant-eater (the Manis 
crassicaudata), called by thenatives of the Maratha Conn- 
fry the Kahvall manjar (or tiled cat). The habits of this 
animal in burrowing in the sands are well known ; and 
it is abundant in many places of India. It is one of the 
most remarkable of the Edentata mammals; and as its 
familiars are not recognized by the natives of India, they 
give very fabulous accounts of its powers and capacities, 
especially of its alleged ability to, kill a man by the 
sweep of its tail, which bears a greater proportion, to the 


* Tp\]t;r’»'n.erf>tlotar>, p. 494. 
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f )f the .tribes %f I ndl», Herodotus remarks that they 
: are,f mutterous;’* ai|d that' “ they do not all speak the 
*urne language,” The A'zyan conquerors of India, who 
-jpoke tlijijjVelic languagi (called Sauskrita when after- 
wards it bad" the benefit of grammatical culture), were 
not, as we have seen in former parts of this work, tin; 
first immigrants into India. They found that they had 
I teen preceded not only by tribes remotely cognate with 
themselves, but by many Scythian, Turanian, and Ilamitic 
tribes, whose languages they but little understood. About 
the time of Herodotus, the Sanskrit, was about to cease 
to be a spoken language. Such of the tribes of India as 
laid aside their own T uranian dialects, had tlufn formed 
a great many provincial dialects, in their attempts to make 
themselves intelligible to the dominant people. This 
diversity of language was not unknown even in what 
must have been the Persian India. There are several 


Indus dialects (as there arc great diversities of tribes) on 
the banks of that river even in the present day. it is 
an extremely* curious Tact that the language of the 
Hrahuis, a people there to be found, is cognate not so 
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much with the Jafngiiages of Northern as with those of 
Southern India. 

Of a certain tribe or class on the banks of the Indus, 
Herodotus says They w{jo dwell in the marshes along 
the river, live on saw fish, which they take in boats made 
of reeds, each formed out of a single joint. These 
Indians wear a dress of sedge, which they cat in the 
river and bruise ; afterwards they weave it. Into mats, and 
wear it, as we wear a breast-plate.” Rude Ichtbyopbagi 
of this character have been associated with many countries, 
but partially known. Some have supposed that the reed 
out of which their boats were constructed were bam bus; 
but the fabrication of boats from a single joint of a barn bu 
was impossible. 

“ Eastward of these Indians,” our author goes on to 
say, “are another tribe called Padoeans, who are wander- 
ers, and live on raw flesh. This tribe is said to have 
the following customs : — H one of their number be ill, 
man or woman, they take the sick person, and if he be a 
man, the men of his acquaintance proceed to put him 
to death, because they say his flesh would be spoilt for 
■them if he pined and wasted away with sickness. The 
man protests he is not ill in the least, but. his friends will 
not accept bis denial — in spite of all he can say they kill 
'him, and feast themselves on his body. So also if a 
woman be sick, the women who are her friends take her 
and do with her exactly the same as the men. If one of 
them reaches to old age, about, which there is seldom 
any question, as commonly before that time they have 
bad some disease or other, and so have been put to death — 
but if a man notwithstanding comes to be old, then they 
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bflerhim in sacrifice to r 0 1$^ 

flesh.” ^ ’ ■■■;:■■■ • : , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ J ^ 

is given in llawliadM’s la||ly published to^ns&^a; af 
Herodotus— a- G$|;real*ineritf and 
with critical carefulness and accuracy. TliesanibX 
Gustorp (df caiiniba|is!n) :fes said to have prevailed amongl 
the -Mtssagetse and^ tlie IssuUmianS ; and a.sirailar nne 
is n^entblied by Stra|b as -existing among ilie Caspians 
iuid^ >tki|f Omki^es., Jdarco Polo found the practice -in 
►Sumatra in his own day. “ The people of Dragoian,” 
lie says, “ observe this horrible - custom in cases where any 
.member of their family is afflicted with a disease.- The 
Irelations ofithe sick person send for the magicians, whom 
|flie}^ require, on examination of the symptoms, to declare 
whether he will recover or not. If the decision he that 
lie cannot, the relations then call in certain men whose 
peculiar duty it is, and who perform their business with 
dexterity, to close the mouth until he is suffocated. This 
being done they cut the body in pieces in order to prepare 
it as victuals, and when it has been so dressed the relations 
assemble, and in a convivial manner eat the whole of it, 
not leaving so much as the marrow in the bones*’ Accord- 
ing to some modern writers (Elphiustone’s Cabul, vol. i. 
p. 45, 2nd ed.) cannibalism continues in the conn hies 
bordering on the Indus to the present day.”” 

To this I would add, that the word Padoean may perhaps 
have been derived from the Indian Pahadi, or “ moun- 
taineers,” against whom the charge of cannibalism is not 
yet extinct, even in parts more to the east and south than 


Kawlinson’s Herodotus. 
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the Indus. In an account of the Bdhdarwars by Lieht. 
Prendergast, we find the following statement 1 

“ In May, 1 820, I visited tlie hills of Amarkantak, and the source 
f if. the Narbada river, accompanied r by Gapt. W. Low of the Madras 
Army, and having hear^l that a particular tribe of%>n(3a who lived 
in the kills were Cannibals, 1 was anxious to ascertain the truth of the 
assertion, and made the most particular empiiries (assisted by my, 
mrinshi, Mohan Sinha, an Intelligent &nd well informed .Kayath) as to. 
their general habits and movie of living. We learned, after much 
trouble, that there was a tribe of Goods who resided in the hills of 
Amarkanhik, and to the 8. Ik in the Gondwadu- country, who held 
very little intercourse with the villagers, and never went among them* 
except to barter or purchase provisions. This race live in detached 
parties, and have seldom more than eight or ten huts in one place. 
They are Cannibals in the real sense of the word, but never eat the flesh 
of any person not belonging to their own family or tribe ; nor do they 
do this except on particular occasions. It is the custom of this singular 
people to out the throat of any person of their family who is attacked 
by severe illness, and who they think has no chance of recovering, 
when they collect the whole of their relations and particular friends, 
and feast upon the body. In like manner, when a person, arrives at a 
4 great age, and becomes feeble and weak, the Malal-khor operates upon 
him, when the different members of the family assemble for the same 
purpose as above stated. In other respects, this is a simple race of 
people, nor do they consider cutting the throats of their sick relations 
or aged parents any sin ; but on the contrary an act acceptable to 
half, a mercy to their relations, and a blessing to their whole race.”* 

This matter deserves to he inquired into. It was the 
charge of infanticide against the Indians brought bv 
Colonel Wilford on the alleged authority of the Greeks 
and Romans, which led Jonathan Duncan to discover the 
a wful custom of infanticide among the Rajputs. Our actual 
acquaintance with the inhabitants of the forests of India is 
a great deal more limited than it ought to be at the present 

* AIe\.j.iuk't b K. 1. Magazine, IS31, p. blO 
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tipie. Let India look to itself, as well as devote its eater- 
prizing officers to the*work of African discovery. 

The antipodes of the cannibals with Herodotus werg ;s -the' 
parties who entirely abstained from animal food. “ There 
is smother set of Indians,” h<J says, “.whose customs are 
very different. They refuse to put any live animal to 
death, they sow no com, and have no dwelling houses. 
Vegetables are their only food. There is a plant, which 
grows wild in their country, hearing seed about the size of 
a millet-seed in a calyx ; their wont is to gather this seed, 
and having boiled it, calyx and all, to use it for food. If 
one of them is attacked with sickness, he goes forth into 
the wilderness, and lies down to die ; no one has the least 
concern either for the sick or for the dead.” Herodotus 
wrote about the times of the Buddhists ; hut even before 
their day great tenderness to animal life had been deve- 
loped in India, as a consequence of the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, which however is not to he found in the 
Vedas, which in many places exemplify the use of animal 
food, even of that of the cow afterwards so sacred throug hout 
the country. The first limitation as to animal food with 
which I am acquainted is in by far the most modern of the 
Vedas, the Atharvana. It occurs in a command (already 
referred to) not to kill the “ inedible cows of the Brah- 
mans,” and seems to have in view only the preservation of 
their pets.* The avoidance of the use of the cereals by the 
•vegetarians hinted at by Herodotus is explained partly by 
the injunctions in Msum against the destruction of seeds, the 
germs of life, as exemplified in the complaints made against 
an oil press, j* * Why any seed should have been used by the 

’* See before, p. 111. 


t Mann, iv 
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vegetarian*, scrupulously avoiding com, does not appear. 
Tin; dyiug in tlie wilderness without the care of friends 
may have a reference to the case of the Vanaprastltas , 
whom we have already noticed in this work. 

The informers : of Herodotus respecting India were 
certainly not friendly to its diversified tribes and tongues, 
if they had opportunities of actually observing their social 
state. “AH the tribes I have mentioned,” he says, “live 
together like the brute beasts.” They were mistaken, too, 
when they said that all the tribes of India “ had the same 
tint of skin, which approaches that of the Ethiopians.” 
This language requires to he very considerably qualified, 
even when it is applied to the more southern- tribes, which 
Herodotus must have heard of in the general, lor he adds, 
“ Their country is a long way from Persia towards the 
south, nor had king Darius ever any authority over them.” 

We have thus exhausted the general, and somewhat 
.meagre, notices of India found in Herodotus. Nothing 
more of this country worthy of attention was learned by 
the Greeks till about one hundred and fifty years after 
Herodotus, when Alexander the Great, in his attempt to 
subdue .the Persian empire to the dominion of Macedon, 
reached ifc;;' northern borders. A great flood of light 
was doubtless then thrown on India, revealing its pecu- 
liarities to intelligent inquirers ; but it has been only 
dimly reflected 1o us in the present day. The body of 
information obtained respecting it was soon lost for his- 
torical purposes. The letters of Alexander himself’ sent, 
from its borders, which are sometimes referred to by 
Pliny and Plutarch, have long ago disappeared, while 
those hearing his name, addressed to his tutor Aristotle, 
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tear evident marks of forgery. The writings of Caliis- 
-|^ehes, who was takeii to the East hy Aleximder tp wj^te 
his history, have also perished. We know of Glitarehus, 
another of Alexander’s followers, only from a few refer* ' 
etiees tftade to him by Plutarch and others. Orthugoras, 
who is said to have written nine books about Indian affairs, 
is trot even quoted by Alexander’s historians. JNearchus, 
the admiral of Alexander’s fleet, wrote a history of his own 
movements ; but we have not his work to compare it with 
the charges made against it by Strabo in bis Geography, 
and by Arrian in bis Expedition of Alexander. Arrian 
Mraself, — who was a disciple of Epictetus and flourished in 
the reign of the Emperor Adrian, — is our chief authority 
respecting the observations and deeds of Alexander and 
his army in India, though interesting gleanings are to be 
got from Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, and others. 

Alexander’s march from Bactria to the Indus, as 
described by Arrian," is interesting’ principally in a 
geographical point of view. Attempts have been made, 
with considerable success, to reduce the names of places 
and persons found in it from their Greek to their Indian 
forms. The result warrants the application to the Greek, 
visitors of India of the remark made by professor 'll.- .11. 
Wilson on our first English surveyors and geographers 
in India : — “ It may be doubted if any of them have been 
conversant with the spoken language of the country : 
they have consequently put down names at random, 
according to their own inaccurate appreciation of sounds, 
carelessly, vulgarly, and corruptly uttered. ”f For 

* Arriani Expedition is libro quarto, <4 scq. 

f 'Vislimi 1’unuia, y>p. 178-0. 
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ex am pie, the Greek Kuphen (a river) is the Kuhku; the 
( 'hoe is tine Kkmvar ; and the Goraid or Gorowts ; : 

GtiurL '•'.•"The Aspasii are probably connected VHtli : 
Ashraka ; Mas&igu is MasjtaM ; arid Peucdlaitis is 
PmhkalavalV' It is interesting to notice that. Alex- 
ander’s experience of the courage of the mountaineers uutst 
have been somewhat similar to, our own. “ The Indians 
of that province,” it is said, “ far excelled all the other 
Indians in military exploits and, after a trial of their 
mettle, he was glad to engage them as mercenaries, 
though he soon found, “that they would not fight against 
other Indians.” The cattle of the district attracted his 
particular attention. “Alexander chose the best and 
largest (of them), that be might send them into Macedonia 
for a breed, for they far excelled the Grecian cattle both in 
bulk and beauty. ”t “The existence of the vine and ivy in 
the country and probably the worship of Shiva, the God 
“of increase,” were viewed by the hero and his companions 
as an indication that it had been visited by Dionysus (or 
Bacchus). The Greeks were perhaps confirmed in their 
conjectures about, this matter by the Indians, in whose 
genealogical tables a Devanahnsha, a divine personage 
of the Ldiiar race, makes an early appearance. The 
Indians begged for the saving of their city Nysa, alleging 

* To no persdh are we more indebted Cor a .scientific identification 
of many of the geographical names connected with the Indian move- 
ments of Alexander than to Professor Lassen. Sec Indisclie Alter- 
tlnunskunde, ii. p. 116 , et, seq. 

■i;'r 

, J Perhaps the balk and beauty of some of the breed* of Indian cattle 
(with their prominently developed dewlaps and humps, which appear 
represented on the oldest coins.) as well as their utility, wav have con- 
tributed to their deification by the Brahmans, 
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been built by Dy<nij/,sus ; and they got off 
I^Bi n demand for one hundred of their magistrates 
jpfear principal Shets) for tl tree hundred horses, and Afex- 
■ apder’i deference to Baecln^, whom it was his desire to 
excel ih the extent of his conquests. ♦Arrian well uiider- 
stpod the pretences which were made on both sides in 
this case, for he says, that “ The things which the ancients 
have published in their fables concerning die Gods, ought 
notyto be too narrowly searched into ; for whenever the 
truth of any story seemed to be liable to be called in ques- 
tion, some God was immediately summoned to their aid, 
and then all was plain and immediately swallo wed .” Mount 
Mere, even, was summoned to give testimony for Bacchus, 
its name sounding like that, of the Greek word jVfopoc ( the 
upper part of the thigh), which fitted in with the western 
legend that Bacchus had been shut up in the thigh of 
♦Jupiter. Connected with the remarkable rock James, 
Alexander began to hear of the alleged exploits of a God 
(Krishna, as we shall afterwards see), whom they identified 
with their own Hercules- He enjoyed in the contiguous 
mountains and forests an elephant, hunt, a fact which 
shows the wide dispersion of that gigantic pachyderm 
in his day. 

On arriving at the Indus, probably at A'tak, Alexan- 
der received presents of submission from Taxiles, an 
Indian prince, so called from an Indian town, 'Taksha- 
shild, to which he belonged. This prince he did not 
deprive of his territories when he reached his capital. 
On the contrary , he enlarged them, though lie made 
Philip, the stm of Mach etas, governor of the province in 
his own name. Alexander’s passage of the If ydaspes. 
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the Viiastd of the Indians, was opposed by tiid 
and valiant Porus, (or Puras,) who probably derived^litP 
mam© from Pitra a city in general, but given ''fffJlT 
capital and its lord in this district by way of distinction,; 
according to a usage prevailing to the present day. Thi| 
wasal the summer solstice, when the river was at. its heighfy 
and its passage was effected with great difficulty. Much 
fio-htin<r followed, which issued in the defeat of Purus, 
the death of his two sons and of the governor of the pro- 
vince, and the infliction of wounds on his own person. 
When Porus came to Alexander, to express his submis- 
sion, both his bearing and appearance made a deep im- 
pression on the Macedonian conqueror. He was doubt- 
less an excellent representative of the ancient Indian 
Kshatriyas, or Riders. 

The next river passed by Alexander was that, of the 
Arcsines, the Asikn't of the Hindus. In advance he came 
to the Hy denotes, or Ravi Here he heard of a confe- 
deration formed against him by certain free Indians and 
Caikaei , perhaps a Scythian tribe, the progenitors of the 
Katlm of Kdthiawdr ; by the Oxydracte and M alii, the 
inhabitants of Mul/isthana, or Multan of later times. San- 
(jala, or Shd/iala, near Amritasar, lay on his way to the 
south-east He. was fired with ambition to extend his 
conquests beyond 'the Hyphattis or Vipdsha of the In- 
dians ; but the spirits of bis men, with the monsoon 
storms raging around them and powerful enemies before 
them* failing them, he was obliged to terminate his on- 
ward march and to return to the Hydaspes, By land, 
and by the river, his forces were conveyed *to the junc- 
tion of the Hydaspes and Acesines, and afterwards to 
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the Acesiaes and Indus. An encounter with the 
||||s|Ii and the takiug of Multan, which nearly cost Alex- 
ander his life, were- the incidents of this part of his journey, 
'i^he identification of various places and persons visited, 
<0 negociated with, by his* army on the Indus is not a 
^patter of difficulty. The O.vydraca: were the people of 
[C/Ai, to be distinguished from the Hydracti; , the originals 
of the Shudms, in the neighbouring district; and the 
:dAM*tani t probably . Ambdshthas , whose name appears in 
yarious parts of India. The Xaihri , said to be a free people 
of India, were doubtless a tribe under the government of 
the Kshatnyas. The Anadn were the VctsatL The land of 
Muskanm was near the present Ladakhmd. Sindomana, 
the Sin/amm of the Brahmans, was the present Schioon, 
between Upper and Lower Sindh. Fait a! a at the head 
of the Delta of the Indus, was the Pdtalipuri of the Brah- 
mans, and must have been near Haidarabad, and not. at; 
.Thatlia as supposed by Principal Hubert, son.* It is not an 
object with us at present to notice the perilous journey of 
Alexander’s army through the country of the Gudrosi and 
other tribes, and through Persia to the banks of the Eu- 
phrates. As connected with 1 udia, however, we may notice 
the fact that some of its sages adhered to him* during this 
journey, even eating at his table as Calavus, — doubtless an 
Indian Kalya nah, — who committed voluntary suicide (or 
Kamyamarana, forbidden to Brahmans by Manu) j outlie 

* See Author’s Journal of a Missionary Tour in Sindh, in the O. C.-S. 
1850, p. 397.. 

f See before, j>. 25. Cal amts was probably a Blnttta or Charapu, 
a* eulogist attendant upon kings, like individuals of these classes, 
Mmdanis (S. Maud am, as in the name of the author of the Am&ra 
Kosha) was his companion* 
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funeral pile, with the ultimate assent and co-opeiiatimi 
Alexander himself, who reckoned hisxleath the crowning 
act of his strange philosophy. 

Tlie information respecting |ndia acquired by the Alex- 
andrine invasion, now briefly referred to, was doubtless very 
considerable in amount, and interesting in character. It 
was surpassed, howevpr, in precision and importance by 
•that acquired by Magasthenes, to the fragments of whose 
writings, as quoted by Strabo, Arrian, and others, We how 
turn our attention.* 

The original position of Megasthenes with regard to 
India has often of late been overlooked. According to his 
own statement, found in Arrian, f he was an attache to 
Svburtitts, governor of the Arachom , who inhabited the 
Haraqaiti, of the Parsis (the equivalent of the Sanskrit 
Samsvati) in eastern Mn*$ While associated with Sy- 
barites he frequently visited Sandracotlus (or Sandra- 
ci/ptvs) king of India. Saudracyptus, as conjectured by 
Sir William Jones, was the Chundrar/upta of the Hindus, 
the grandfather of the Emperor Aslioka, the great patron 
of the Buddhists. It was under Seleucus, the successor of 
Alexander, who had made a. treaty with him about portions 
of territory Vest of the Indus, that Megasthenes visited 
his court at his capital Palibothra, or Pdtaliputra, at the 
confluence of the JEranoboas (or Shorn ) and Ganges, near 
the modern Patna, and which lie assures us was eighty 
furlongs in length and fifteen in breadth, with a ditch 
thirty cubito deep, and a wall with five hundred and seventy 

* Those have, been collected (but not translated) by Dr. Sclraanbock, 
in his Megasfchenis Iriclica, Bonn a), J8J<>. * 

f Avriani lib. v. cap, (5 . J Soo before, p* 81 * 
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id&emmd sixty-four gates.* Tiuvdiscoveryofa real Indian 
ddiwmi well called by* Dr. Max. M tiller “ the sheet anchor 
of Indian chronology,” (the only date which promises in any 
good degree an adjustment of any portion of our Indian 
genealogies) , is the consequence of this recognition. Jnstiuf 
tells ns that Sandracottus had seized the throne of India 
(from the last of the Nandas, it appears from the Indian 
account.) after the prefects of Alexander had been lmmlur- 
ed (317 B- C.) Seleucus found him sovereign of India 
when, after the taking of Babylon and the conquest of 
Bactria, lie .passed on to India, to make secure arrangements 
with its emperor. It was then he concluded the treaty 
with him, which must have been before the year 312, for 
after his return to .Babylon, he founded the era which bears 
his own name, the Seleucidan era. It is concluded from 
this that Chandragupta became king about B. 315. .ft 
must have been about the year 312 that Megast Irenes first 
visited his court. |; It is on the people of India that the 
information which he communicates to us principally turns. 

Megasthenes, as is well known, divides the population 
of India into seven principal divisions or classes (fu.fi n, 
a word which does not. necessarily mean Castes). These 
are those of the Philosophers, the Agriculturists, the 
Shepherds and Hunters, the Aftizans, -Hucksters and 
Bodily Labourers, the Warriors, . the Inspectors, and the 
Counsellors and Assessors of the king. Those who ha ve 

* Vor the identification of Falibothra nrul I^Hal.iputra,' we arc indebted-' 
to Major EermelL Robortsorrs dissent from Rtmm-.1I (Note xiv. to 'Dis- 
quisition) is groundless. 

f Justin xv. 4 . 

t See Max Midler's Hist, *:d Saiib Lit., 
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viewed these divisions ' m indicating Castes, looked to eitiier 
from a Brahmanical or a Buddhist point of view* have been 
much puzzled with tins .classification,' for it is really not 
reconcilable with any specific classification of Castes noticed 
anywhere in the Indian literature. The classification, it 
appears to me, is cither that of Megasthenes himself, or of 
the political authorities of Palibothra with whom he came 
in contact. After referring to the Philosophers, as in a 
position entirely peculiar, it rises from the Husbandman^— 
whom he views with much regard, — -to the Royal Counsel- 
lors, next in authority to the king himself. Notwithstand- 
ing this peculiarity of the classification of Megasthenes, the 
information which his notices of the classes embraced by 
him afford is of great value, and throws considerable 
light even on the Caste system prevalent indiis day. It is 
deserving of attention in all its details. 

1. Of the Philosophers, Megasthenes thus writes' (J 
quote from him as cited by Strabo,* who is more copious 
in his quotations than Arrian) : — 

“Among the classes, the first in honour, though in num- 
ber the smallest, are the philosophers. People who offer 
sacrifice or perform any sacred rite have the services 'of 
those persons on their private account ; hut the kings 
e mploy them in a public capacit y at the time of what is 
called the Great Synod, where at. the time of the new year 
all the philosophers repair to the king at live gate, and 
any useful tiling which they have committed to writing, or 
observed, tending to improve the production of fruits or of 
animals, or of advantage to the order of the state, is then 

* Stn-tb, Geog. Jib. xv. 1. otseq. 
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ptiMiely set forth. And whoever has been detected ill thrice 
giving false information is enjoined silence by law for the 
rest of bis life ; but he who has made correct observations 
is for the rest of his life exempted from cess and tribute”* 
Ibe employment of the philosopher^ for sacrifice and 
domestic religious rites has a plain reference to the Brah- 
mans and the rites which they were accustomed to celebrate; 
while the congregating of wise men in annual assemblies 
seems to point to arrangements of a Buddhist character. 
The observational powers of the Buddhist mendicants, 
accustomed to visit towns and villages and to travel through 
the country, would doubtless he greatly developed and 
improved by the enlargement of their experience, while the 
shite would profit by their 'annual reports of discovery. The 
arrangements thus acted on, however humble in character, 
were somewhat similar in principle to those of the British 
Association in our own day, when there are exchanges of 
congratulation in the brotherhood of science, and when 
the public tenders its approbation to those who in science 
and practical art have successfully laboured for the public 
good. It is curious to observe the discipline of the Indian 
assemblies, embracing both punishments and rewards. 
Silence for life for false reporters and iuoorroc* observers 
three times erring (though it may have been limited to a 
deprivation, merely of the right of public speech) was a 
heavy punishment, while exemption from tax and tribute 
was a great boon bestowed on the lovers of truth and 
accuracy. This exemption was a great improvement of 
the laws, afterwards embodied in the code of Manu, ex- 
empting Brahmans from all taxation. t 
■* Strab. Geo- lib. xv. 1. f See before, p, S3. 
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,,.r Megasthenes, I may here mention, in ebimtodoft -with 
the Philosophers, refers to those of the inountahm (prohahiy 
worshippers of the mountain-god Shiva,) as in favour of the 
alleged visit of Bacchus to India.* He recognizes the iu- 
hahitants of the plains, howev er, as addicted to the worship 
of Hercules. This so-called- “-Hercules” was undoubtedly 
the Indian Krishna, whose fabulous achievements, so much 
resembling those of Hercules, were about this time brought 
to notice, while his worship was only locally prevalent; 
“ Hercules,” writes- Arrian ou the authority of Megasthettesr 
“the Indians tell us was a native of their country. He is 
particularly worshipped by the Sitnmni [ the Shurcmnas of 
tho Hindu literature] who have two great cities belonging 
jo them, Mdhnras {which we cannot fail to identify as 
Mathura, a favourite residence of Krishna] and Ktisa- 
hniris." [probably a corruption of the name Krishnapura ]. 
The district referred to is evidently that of the legends of the 
Hindus. at the time of Mogasthonos respecting Krishna, a 
modem god, whose name is not once menlioued in. the 
ancient Vedas. Megasthcnes adds respecting Hercules, 
evidently having Krishna in his eye, that ei he took many 
wives, and begot a great number of sons, though but one 
daughter whom lie named Pan'hm,"]' a name in which we 
hud an indistinct trace of the Pandava dynasty of the 
Malmbharato. Krishna was only a deified luug, whose name 
appears at the -close of the Y adit branch of the Lunar race. 

In treating oi the Philosophers, Megaslhenes recognizes 
both the Dmhmaus and the Buddhist &hramvnm.% “ Me- 
gasthcnes,” says Strabo, “ divides the philosophers info two 

* Strab. Goo,, xv. L 58. f Arr. Hist In. ca{». viii. 

t See .'before, (>. 295. 
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Eiaiasj tlie Brmkmcmes and the Gar mattes.* The Bracli- 
nidnes ai’0- lield in "greater repute, for they agree inore 
eSaetly hi tlieiv opinions. Even from the time of their 
conception in the womb they are under the care and guar- 
dianship of learned men, wlifl go to tip; lnotlier, and seem 
to perform some incantation for the happiness and welfare 
of the mother and the unborn child, but in reality they 
suggest prudent advice, and the mothers who listen to 
them most willingly are thought to he the most fortunate 
in their offspring. After the birth of the children, there is 
a succession of persons who have the care of them, and as 
they advance in years, masters more able and accomplished 
succeed.” f The Brahmans he here sets forth as of grea ter 
repute than the Shramanakas. He represents thorn as 
objects of care from their very conception, having probably 
received some indistinct account of the antenatal Samktinis, 
or sacraments of the Hindus. He seems to have been 
aware of the formalities of their tutelage under a succession 
of teachers, according to the Hindu institutes. The self- 
denial of these philosophers lie distinctly notices. “The 
philosophers,” he says, “ pass their time in a grove of moder- 
ate area, living upon straw pallets and on skins, abstain- 
ing from animal food, and from sexual intercourse with 
women, engaging themselves in grave discourses, and 
communicating w it h those inclined to listen to them. .But 
the 'hearer is not permitted to speak or to cough, or even 
to spit on the ground ; otherwise he is expelled that very 
day from their society, as having no control over himself. 
After living thirty-seven years in this manner, each retires 

* Sarmmuw, ■Otero. A tax. Strom, i. #<to. 

t St-rab. Geog. lib. xv. 1. ;>'j. Falconer's TiituslaUou, iii. p. 101). 
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to Ms own property, and lives with less restraiut, weamig 
robes of fine linen, and rings of gold, but without pro- 
fusion on the hands and ears. They eat the flesh of 
animals, but hot that of those which assist man in his lahour, 
and abstain from pungent and seasoned food. They practise 
polygamy for the sake of abundant offspring. If they have 
no servants, they supply their place by their own children, 
for the more nearly any person is related to another, the 
more is he bound to attend to his wants.” Megasthenes 
seems to have had in view in this section principally the third 
and fourth ashramas of the Brahmans, (of which the fourth 
is the milder,) though lie concludes it by a reference to 
the second, that of the Householder.* The Brahmans, he 
o-oes on to sav, (in conformity with what we find in the 
Hindu literature) do not. suffer their wives to attend their 
philosophical discourses. The reasons alleged by him for 
this reserve are the danger of the divulgenee of secrets, 
the assertion of independence by instructed females, and 
their desertion of their husbands — reasons which, with some, 
are alleged to the present, day against female instruction. 

Of the doctrine of a future state as taught by the 
Brahmans, Megasthenes had but partial notions. “ They 
discourse,”* he says, “ much on death, for it. is their opinion 
that the present life is the state of one conceived in the 
womb, and that death to philosophers is birth to a real and 
happy life.” He was better informed about the non-recog- 
nition by them, under certain courses of teaching, of the 
absence, of good and evil in the accidents of life. He 
rightly speaks of many of their notions of natural pheno- 
mena being founded merely on fables. He notices the 


* See before, pp. 28-35. 
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opinion of the Brahmans that the earth is spherical, from 

Which it wbuld appear that something had been said to him 

of the Brahnianda, or egg of Brahma, and that there is a 

fifth element, doubtless the dkdsha of the Indian sages. 

The “ most, honourable” of tlie (Hannqfies ,— whom in the 

gws we recognize as principally the Buddhist Shra- 

m<mas,— he declares to be the Hvlobii. The word Vdna- 
' ■ ~ ' * * • 
pfastlmh (“ dwellers in the forest”) is the literal rendering 

of Hvlobii, and the technical designation of tlie parties in 

the fourth Ashrama of the Brahmans ; and these he inay 

have erroneously classed with the Buddhist Shmmanas, 

more particularly as they had not a monopoly of this name, 

though it was applied to them by way of distinction. 

Of the Physicians Megasthenes thus writes : — “ Second 
in honour to the Hvlobii are the Physicians ; for they apply 
philosophy to the study of the nature of man. They are 
of frugal habits, hut do not live in the fields, and subsist 
upon rice and meal, which every one gives when asked, 
and receives them hospitably. They are able to cause 
persons to have a numerous offspring and to have either 
male or female children, by means of charms. They cure 
diseases by diet rather .than by medicinal remedies. 
Among the latter the most in repute are unguents and 
cataplasms. All others they suppose partake greatly of 
a noxious nature. Both this and the other class of 
persons [the Brahmanical devotees?] practise fortitude as 
well in supporting active toil as in enduring suffering, so 
that they will continue a whole day in the same posture, 
without motion. They are enchanters and diviners, versed 
in the rites and customs relative to the dead, who go about 
villages and towns begging. There are others who are 
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more eivili&ed and better informed than these, who incul- 
cate the ..vulgar opinions concerning Hades, which according 
to their idea tend to piety and sanctity. Women study 
philosophy with some of them, abstaining at the same 
time from sensual , connexiohs.” This, certainly, mainly 
applies to the Buddhist devotees among whom were females 
as well as males* , 

»■ 

Megasthenes further correctly mentions that self-des- 
truction is not a dogma of the philosophers (applicable 
to themselves), and that those who committed the act 
were reckoned fool-hardy. 

2. Respecting the Husbandmen, Megasthenes says, 
“ The second class is that of the Husbandmen, who are 
the most numerous and mildest, as they are exempted 
from military service and cultivate their land free from 
alarm. They do not resort to cities, either to transact 
public business, or take part in public tumults. It there- 
fore frequently happens that at the same time, and in 
the same part of the country, one body of men are in 
battle array, and engaged in contests with the enemy, 
while others are ploughing or digging in security, leav- 
ing the soldiers to protect them- The whole of the ter- 
ritory belongs to the king. They cultivate it on the 
■terms of receiving as wages, the fourth part of the pro- 
duce.” This deference' to agricultural pursuits by 
the Indians in times of war has more or less continued 
to the present time. As the cultivation of the land is 
here mentioned as a distinct employment and separated 

Oiitrirclnis liar) probably Buddhists in view when he represents 
them under the name of Pra'miiaa as opposed to the Brad i manes. 
Strab. (k'O. -w, 1. 70. 
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from the rearing of cattle, and the practice of merchan- 
dise associated in the law-books with the caste privileges 
of the Vaishya, it is perhaps not, erroneous to infer that 
the term Vaishya was applied to parties separately fol- 
lowing either of these occupations. , 

Respecting the Pastors and Hunters , our informant 

writes ; — “ The third class is that of the Pastors and 

* 

Hunters, who alone are permitted to hunt, to breed 
qattle, to sell and to let out for hire beasts of burden. 
In return from freeing the country from wild beasts and. 

■ ■birds, which infest sown fields, they receive an allow- 
ance of corn from the king. They lead a wandering 
life, and dwell in tents. No private person is, allowed 
to keep a horse or an elephant. The possession of either 
one or the other is a royal privilege, and persons are 
appointed to take care of them.” " The distinction of 
cowherds, shepherds, and hunters, from other portions 
of the Indian population, continues to the present day. 

4. Of the Artisans, Hucksters, and JLabonrers, Megas- 
tlienes thus writes : — “After the Hunters and fhe -Shep- 
herds, follows the fourth class, which consists of tire 
Artizans, Hucksters, and Labourers. Some of these 
pay taxes and perform certain stated services* J> u t the 
Armour-makers and Ship-builders receive wages from 
the king, for whom only they work. The general-in- 
chief furnishes the soldiers with arms, and the admiral 
lets out ships for hire to those who undertake voyages 
and traffic as merchants.” 

. ..* Tliis is followed by an account of the taking the elephant, partly 
direct and partly inaccurate. Our author also repeats tlie story of 
the ants and the gold-finding, much in the form of Herodotus. 

>14 
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■'&. Of the Military, he says The fifth class consists 
of fighting men who pass the time nof employed in the 
field in idleness arid drinking, and are maintained at the 
charge of the king. They are , ready whenever they are 
wanted to march on an expedition, for they bring nothing 
of their own with them except their bodies/' These 
troops, it is interesting to noti.ce, were embodied as a 
standing’ army. It is not apparent that in caste they yssere 
necessarily Kshatriyas. They seem not to have been 
much troubled with what the Romans reckoned “ impedi- 
menta via:.” 

6. Of the Inspectors, he- says: — “The sixth class is 
that of the Ephori or Inspectors. They are intrusted with 
the superintendence of all that is going on ; and it is 
their duty to report privately to the king. The city 
inspectors employ as their coadjutors the city courtezans; 
and the inspectors of the camp, the women who follow it. 
The best arid the most fait hful persons are appointed to 
t he office of inspector." All this may be correct. It is 
part of the duty of a king, as laid down in the Law-books, 
to deal with. spies and emissaries after sunset.'”' Glimpses 
of Inspectors may be got even in the older literature of 
the Indians* f 

7. Of the ComxeUars and Assessors oj the king, he 
says: — “ To these persons belong the offices of state, the 
tribunals of justice, and the wholead ministration ofaflairs.” 
This is pretty much in accordance with what Manu tells us 
of the royal counsellors. In connexion with this part of 

* See before, p. 41. * f ^ 

j See some correspond! tig designations in the Purusha Medha, at 
supra, pp. 127-1 
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Ids subject, Megasthenes brings to notice f&o of the 
actual principles of’ caste : — r“ It is not permitted to con- 
tract marriage with a person of another caste,* rtor 40 
change from one profession or trade to another, nor for the 
same person to under take more than one, except he is of 
the caste of philosophers, when permission is given on 
account of his dignity.” , 

• Returning to the ruling class, Megasthenessays Of 
the Magistrates (Archom) some have the charge of the 
.market, others of the city, others of the soldiery. Some 
have the care of the rivers, measure the laud as in Egypt, 
and inspect the closed reservoirs from which water is distri- 
buted by canals, so that all may have an equal use of it. 
These persons have the charge also of the hunters,- - and 
have the power of rewarding or punishing those who merit 
either. They collect the taxes, and superintend lire occu- 
pations connected with laud, as woodcutters, carpenters, 
workers in brass, and miners. They superintend the public 
roads and place a pillar at e very ten stadia, to indicate the 
bye-ways and distances.” In all* this there is pleasing 
testimony to advancement, in economic civilization. 

The most curious arrangements noticed by Megas- 
thenes, in this connexion, respect the governors of cities. 
He tells us they are di vided into six Pentads ( panchakas ), 
Oommittees-of-five, with very special duties attached • to 
each pentad. The first pentad superintended the fabri- 
eative operations, being a sort of Committee of Public 
Works. The second had charge of the relief of st rangers, 
the burial of the friendless dead, and the care of their 

* J'tvoc? the word which, at p. 13 of this work is used as the Greek 
equivalent of jail. The word above translated ‘•'class’ is /npor. 
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jp3Pdperf.y§ The third took cognizance of births and 
deaths, with a view to revenue pufposes, which may 
explain the aversion of the natives of India to statistical 
inquiries. The fourth discharged the duties of the Bazar- 
masters, attending t® weights and measures, and doubling 
the tax when the shopkeeper dealt in a variety of articles. 
The fifth took cognizance of manufactured articles and 
their sale, distinguishing old articles from new ones. 
The sixth collected the tenth of the price of the articles 
sold, inflicting death on parties guilty of fraud in this 
matter. This division of labour did not. supersede the 
common consultation and responsibility of the general 
body of the pentads. 

An equally minute division of labour was apparent in 
connexion with the management of military affairs, con- 
nected with which there were also six Pentads. The 
first of these acted under the naval superintendent, and 
its members were consequently miniature Lords of the 
Admiralty. The second managed the Commissariate and 
Transit Department, under a president, having charge of 
the bullock-trains for the military engines, baggage^ 
instruments of music, grooms, mechanists, and foragers, 
whom they rewarded or punished according to their 
deserts. The third had charge of the infantry ; the fourth, 
of the horses ; the fifth, of the chariots ; the sixth, of the 
elephants. In connexion with tin? notice of these arrange- 
ments, Megasthenes makes the following precise state- 
ments: — “There are royal stables for the horses and 
elephants. There is also a royal magazine of arms ; for 
the soldier returns his arms to the armotiry, and the 
horse and elephant to the stables. They use the elephants 
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without bridles. The chariots are drawn oh the march 
byoxen.' The hoftes are led by a halter, in order that 
their legs may not be chafed and inflamed, nor their spirit, 
damped by drawing charjots. Besides the charioteer, 
there are two persons who light, by his side in the chariot. 
With the elephant are four persons, the driver and three 
bowmen, who discharge arrows from his hack." 5 

These details all hear witness to what we have often 
noticed, the division of labour among the ancient Indians, 
and show the existence in the time of Megasthenes of 
parties with designations similar to those contained in the 
lists already introduced into this work. 

Several miscellaneous notices of the Indian people, 
bearing on the social state of the Indians, are introduced 
by Strabo and Arrian on the authority of Megasthenes 
in a somewhat digressional form. The whole country 
of India was divided, it is said, into a hundred and 
twenty-two nations, an estimate probably not below the 
truth. The people were frugal in their mode of life, 
using no wine except in sacrifices. (the reference is pro- 
bably to the Soma), and their food being principally of 
rice. They were fond of ablutions and unctions ; of the 
frictional rubbing of the body ; and of ornanfents of the 
precious stones and metals. They were remarkable for 
their regard for truth ; their polygamous alliances, 
'effected through purchase and favour ; their tolerance of 
professional whoredom ; their early marriages in 'the. .case 
of girls, who might be espoused when seven years old; 
their sacrificing with their heads uncovered ; their killing 
animals by 'suffocation, in order to avoid bloodshed ; 
'their punishing crimes by maiming (as enjoined in the 
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kaw-books) ; their care of the persons of the kpgsby 
slave-girls ; their demands on kings for labour and 
recreation during the day ; and other customs known to 
be consistent -with Indian history. They are spoken of as 
ignorant of letters, or writing ; and as conducting public 
business memoriter, without an accessible body of law, 
and without the use of seals. This may have been really 
the case >vith the body of the Indians in the time of 
Megasthenes, for the oldest known form of the Indian 
alphabets bears evidence of a Grecian and Phenieian origin, 
and was not unlikely devised after the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great.* 

Megasthenes is accused of deviating into fables when 
lie speaks of Indian dwarfish races of live or three spans 
iu height, and without nostrils, but with breathing ori- 
fices about the mouth ; of Enocoilce, who slept, on their 
ears which hung down to their feet ; of tribes with heels 
in front, and instop and toes turned back ; of Ocypacke, 
so swift of foot that they left horses behind them ; of 
Monomati, who had only one eye placed in the middle 
of the forehead, with hair erect and -shaggy- breasts; of 
Amycteres, without nostrils, with the upper part of the 
lips projecting ; and of various other curious and hideous 
monsters. The absurdity of bis narrative in regard 
to these matters needs no exposure ; but it is interesting 


* Olitarclms, as well as Megasthenes, testified to the Indian ignor- 
ance of writing. Ou tlie probable non-use of literal writing among 
the ancient Indians, see notice by the author in “India Three 
Thousand Years Ago," pp 34-3G ; and more particularly Max Mailer’s 
Hist, of Subs. Lit. pp. 500-524, compared with Golchstucker’s Intro- 
duction to the MAnava Sutras, pp. 15-07. 
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to know that the more uncivilized tribes ofladiaare 
characterized in thM strange manner e ven in the Classical 
Hindu literature. Professor 1:1. H. Wilson, when quoting 
from the Mahabharata the, dig-vijaya of the Bhifhmai 
Parva, inserts the following’ note, on. the mention of the 
people called N aikapmhlhm (having*more-than-otrtk 
back) “ probably some nickname oy term of derision” :-*- 
Thus we have in the Ramayana and other works, enu- 
merated amongst tribes, the Karmpravaranan, those who 
wrap themselves up in their ears ; A shtha-karnahas, • the 
eight-eared ; or O.drfha-lcarna has, having lips extending' 
to their ears; KahamuMuu , crow-faced; E'kapadukas, 
one-footed, or rather one-si ippered : exaggerations of na- 
tional ugliness, or allusions to peculiar customs, which 
were not literally intended, although they may have 
furnished the Maudevilles of ancient and modern times 
with some of their monsters.”* Even in the Vedas, 
human monsters are alleged to exist.! 

An interesting portion of the fragments of Megasthenes 
is that which refers to the Indian genealogies. It is 
difficult to identify the few Indian names which he indi- 
cates. Yet, with Lassen and others, all Indian scholars 
must see Bvayambhuva (the seif-existent) irf his Spar-* 
tembas; Buddha, in his Budgets; Pitruravas, in his 
Prareuas, supposed to have been written for Kradeuas— 
the present reading. His names, with the exception 
perhaps of the last, are those of divinities heading the 

* Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 187. See, also, on the nainos of the 
Indian inoiistrouspeopleSehwsmbeok’s Megasth&us ludica, pp. 61, et seq. 

| See before, p. 96. 
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genealogies, partly of the Solar and partly of the Lunar 
Dynasties, confounded by him together. Mtfgasthenes 
says that the Indians reckon from Bacchus (whom they 
made the contemporary of Spartembas) one hundred and 
fifty-three kings, reigning ‘during the space of six 
thousand and forty-two years. The statement agrees 
with none of the genealogical lists possessed by the 
Hindus, even when they are viewed as including their 
fabulous personages. The only safe conclusion is, that 
genealogical lists were actually recited by the natives at 
the time of his visit to India. We get no chronological 
help from him, except in the mention of the name of 
Sandracottus (Ohandragupta), which affords us the valu- 
able historical datum already alluded to. 

We have before noticed the fact that the Greeks con- 
founded Shiva and Krishna with Bacchus and Hercules, 
in the concept and legends of whom there is certainly 
some analogy. They were nearer the truth, when, as 
Strabo says, they related that the Indians worshipped 
Jupiter O rubrics, the river Gauges, and the indigenous 
deities of the country.* In Jupiter Ombrius we doubt- 
less find the Indian Indra, by whose influence it was sup- 
posed the clouds shed clown their watery treasures- Indra 
was worshipped of old by all classes of the Indians, though 
he was reckoned the special deity of the Kshatriyas. 

It must be apparent from the notices now given, that 
though the Greek accounts of India are, from the form in 
which they have reached us, not all that could be desired, 

* Strab. Geog. xv. 1.G9. I have throughout this chapter referred 
to Megasthenes, as quoted in this chapter of " Strabo, and in Arrian’s 
Indian History, chapters vi-xvi. 
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they are really of a valuable and interesting character, 
from the light whieH they cast on the social state of the 
Indians at the times of which:- they treat. They afford 
no proof, however, that the /.l reeks recognized their rela* 
tionsMp to the ruling tribes of India,, or discovered the 
fact that the Greek and Sanskrit are cognate languages. 
They became known to tlje Indians, under the name of 
Yavctnas (Twvec), : by which the Greco- Bactrians were 
afterwards distinguished. By the Grcco-Buctrian, .Greco-* 
Indian, Irulo-Scyfhian and Parthian Kings, whose 
coins have of late years been brought to light, and whose 
dominions extended to the northern provinces of India, 
important local modifications were doubtless made in 
Indian caste and customs ; hut of these no historical no- 
tices are to be found, India became greatly indebted to 
Baetrian art, the indications of which are not wanting. in 
the Buddhist remains of Western India ; and this obliga- 
tion would not ho unnoticed by the hereditary limners, 
painters, sculptors, arid architects of India, and by those, 
who, -under the Buddhist, relaxation of Caste, felt at liberty 
to adopt occupations suited to their own genius and 
inclinations. 

It may be here mentioned, though by anticipation, 
that our obligations to Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandria 
(of the second century after Christ.) for the identification 
and localization of many of the* peoples and tribes of India 
are great indeed. A few of these identifications and 
localizations have been already incidentally referred to in 
the preceding pages.* Others of them will be noticed 
when I revidw the Hindu Castes as they at present exist. 

* Sue* before, pp. 5f>, 57, 111, 155, 170, 227.- 

* 45 
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IX. -—Caste in mi: Law-Books and LatM ' Indian 

Literature. 

Both the Smdrlt a Sutras or Sutras founded on the 
SmrUl or “ what is remembered”) and the Smritis 
themselves having the same origin, form what are called 
the Hindu JJharmashdsfras.* or Law-Books. They do 
not claim an origin similar to that of the Vedas or even 
that of the Brahmanas, AVanyakas, Upanishads, and 
Shrauta Sutras, associated with the Vedas, to which we 
have already appealed. Yet, their authority is scarcely 
of a secondary character. They are practically all-pre- 
valent in the Indian community. The more ancient of 
them contain the record of the laws and customs held to 
have been long current in the Indian community, and 
learned either by simple tradition, or from interpretations 
made of Vcdic works, by supposed JMsbis in whose 
behalf it is asserted that they were perfect from their 
birth, and possessed of divine vision. It is generally 
maintained by. the Hindus that Vedic authority is wanting 
to them in any respect, only because portions of the 
Vedic works, ( Brahmanas and Sutras) on which they were 
originally founded, have altogether perished. They are 
written in shlokas, a peculiar versification, or “measured 
prose” as it is denominated by Sir William Jones, but 
are not poetical in the proper sense of the term. More 
comments have been writ ten upon them, arid digests 
made of them, than in the ease of any other Indian 
writings. The personal, and social, and civil, /md religious 

5;4 Frpra Dfidnna, tew, and shastra, institute. 
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affairs of the Hindus have been conducted according to 
them for many genelatious. They are held to be sdpbnbP 
in authority both to the two works of Hihiisa (the lia- 
inayana and Mah&bharata'),and to the Eighteen Puranasp 

The Hindus of Western 1 lidia speak,of Eighteen Srnritis 
and Eighteen Upasrnfilis. Die classifications of them 
under these heads, however, do not,agree- The following 
ii| an alphabetical list of the best-known Srnritis without 
Reference to this distinction : — 

1. Atri, of llf> Shlokas, treating cf Dana (largesses 
to Brahmans) and Penances. 

2. Angiras, of 165 *Shlokas, treating of ceremonial 
Defilement and Penances. 

3. A'pufslamba, of 200 Shlokas. This work is very 
similar to that of Angiras. 

4. A'shralaymta, of about 1000 Shlokas, treating of 
tire Daily Ceremonies of the Brahmans, the Sixteen 
Sauskaras, the Shraddhas, the Daily Ho nut, the general. 
Duties of the .Castes (treated of as in other parts of this 
work), and the Death Ceremonies. 

5. Baudhavaua, of 1100 Shlokas, treating of Purity 
and Impurity, and Atonements. 

6. Bhurutlv/tja. This work is now very *are. 

7. Briftas'pirli, of 50 Shlokas, treating of Dana. 

8. Bvdliu , of 22 Shlokas, treating of l lie Sauskaras, 
and the Duties of the four Principal Castes. . 

9. Daksha, of 150 Shlokas, treating of the fourBrah- 
manical Ashramas, and of Daily Ceremonies and Duties. 

30. Dcrula , of 90 Shlokas, treating of the four Prin- 
cipal Castes?, their Daily Duties, Defilement, Purification, 
and Penance. 
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11. Qavdgvna y of about 450 Shlofcas, treating of tlie 
Sanskaras, the relati ve Position and ‘Duties of -the four ; 
Castes, Funeral Ceremonies, and Penance. 

12. Ilfrrita, of about 12^ Shlokas, treating of Pe- 
nance and Funeral Ceremonies. 

1 3- Jaball 

14. Juimini. 

15 . Jornada gni. 

16. Kashi/apn. 

17. Kdtydyana, occupying twelve leaves in Calcutta 
edition in Bengali character.* 

18. Kamhaki, of about 30(3 Shlokas, treating of 
Dosha (stains) and Penance. 

19. j Kokiht, of 306 Shlokas, treating of Shraddhas 

20. Laufjdksht. 

21. Likhita, of about 100 Shlokas, treating of Dana, 
Penance, and Funeral Ceremonies. 

22. Mann, of 2085 Shlokas, as counted by Sir William 
Jones. The following is its own summary of contents 

The Creation of the World, Lawsof the Sanskaras, Observ- 
ances, Ablutions, Marriage, the great Sacrifices, Funeral 
Ceremonies, Occupations, Family Rules, Things to be A to 
and not-Ate* Defilements, Purifications (of men) and U tonsils, 
the Duty of Women, the Practice of the Yoga, Tapa, 
Moksha, and Sauyasa, the Duty of Kings, Decision of 
Cases, Taking of Evidence, and Examination, Law of 
Husband and Wife, Inheritance, Gambling, Punishment 
of Criminals, the A'chara (or Dutiful Walk) of Vaishyas 
and Shudras, Origin of the Mixed Castes, the Duties of all 
Classes in times of Distress, Rules of Penance, Escape 
* See BxbL Sansk. of Gildemeisteiyp. 127. 
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frbm Worldly Coimexion, Enjoyment of tlie dwee 'kinds t»f 
Fruits of Works, Liberation, the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, the Duties owed to One’s Country, to One’s Caste, to" 
One’s Family, Heretics, an<t Companies of Traders).* 

23. Narky ana. ' , 

24. Parmhara, of 3,300 Shlokas, treating (after the 
Upodgh/ila, or Introduction ) of the Daily Ceremonies, 
the Four Ashramas, Sacrifice, Marriage, Funeral Cere- 
monies, Purity and Impurity, Penance, Touch, Eatables 
and Nou- Eatables, Largesses, Rendering of the Planets, 
Houses, Temples, etc. Propitious, Duties of Kings. This 
Smriti also appears in an abridged form, of 541 Shlokas. 

25. The Prajnpali or Hrahmd, of 200 Shlokas, 
treating of the ordinances for Shraddhas. 

o . 

20, Sanrarliahi, of 210 Shlokas, treating of the 
Daily Ceremonies, Largesses, the Castes, the Ashramas, 
and Penances. 

27. Sh&tatapa, of 200 Shlokas, treating of Penance. 

28. Shannaha, of 204 Shlokas, treating of Sacrifice. 

29. Skankha, of 200 Shlokas, treating of Deeds that 
are Right or Wrong (Dharmudharma), Purity and Im- 
purity, Daily Ceremonies, and Funeral Ceremonies. 

* Mamismriti, i. 111-118. The. contents of the twelve chapters arc 
thus expressed by Sir William Jones. I. On the Creation ; with a 
Summary of the Gon/tenfs. 11. On Education ; or outlie First Order. 
II I. On Marriage ; or on the Second Order. I V. On KcojioniicLs, and 
Private Morals. V. On piet. Purification, and Women. VI. On 
Devotion ; or on the Third and Fourth Orders. VII. On Government • 
or on the Military Class. VI it. On Judicature; arid on Law/ Private 
ami Criminal. IX. Ou tlie Commercial and Servile Classes. X. On 
the Mixed Classes, and on Times of Distress. XL On Penance and 
Expiation. XIX. On Transmigration and lhiai JJeaLiUtde. 
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30. Jfshdna, of 150 Shlokas, treating- of Purity and. 
Ira purity , the Castes, F i meral Ceremonies, Buying anti 
Selling-, and Penance. 

31. Vow ana- , 

32. Vasfmhthxh) a favourite of the Vaislmavas, •whom 
it supports from a sectarial point of view. 

33- Vishnu. Of this I ha ye seen only the Laghu, or 
abridged form, which consist# only of’ 110 Shlokas, 
treating of the Sacra meats, A'shra mas, and Castes. 

34. Yriddhaxhatalapa. 

35. Vydsa, of 84 Shlokas, treating of the Castes, 

A shrarrms, and Largesses. ♦ 

36. YYijiiaml/tija, of 1200 Shlokas. The first Divi- 
sion of this work, entitled A'charadhyaya, (the A'cbara 
chapter) contains thirteen sections, treating- of Intwduc- 
tory Matters, Pupilage, Marriage, the Castes, the Duties 
of a Householder, the Duties of the state intervening 
between Pupilage and Marriage, Food permitted and for- 
bidden, Purification, Largesses, Funeral Ceremonies, the 
Worship of Ganapati, Propitiating the Planets, etc., the 
Duty of Kings. The second, entitled the Vyavahara- 
dliyuya, contains twenty-three sections, treating of Intro- 
ductory Matters, Payment of Debts, Oval Evidence, Written 
Evidence, Trial by Ordeal, Partition of .Heritage, Boun- 
dary Disputes between Master and Servant, Sale of what 
lias no Owner, Reversal of Gifts, Repenting of Sale or 
Purchase, Service by Contract, Opposition to Customs or 
Rye-Laws, Non- pay rnent; of Wages, (rambling. Abuse by 
Speech, Assaults, Violence, Reversal of Sale, Partnership, 
Theft and Robbery, Fornication and Adhltery, Miscel- 
lanies. The third, entitled the PrayasiiehitadJiaya, treats of 
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-'the Atonements for Impurity, ibr : Compromises' inf TiMes 
of Difficult^, fora VTnaprastha, for a Parivraja, for Oom- 
ptomises in case of Disease, for killing Brahmans, for killing 
Cows, for various kinds of Slaughter, for Spirit-drinking* 
for Theft, for breaking Caste* for Debauchery of Women, 
for Eating at Funeral Ceremonies, for Inferior Sins, for 
Eating Things forbidden, for Wearing Blue Clothing, etc. 

It will be observed, on looking to this list, that most of 
these Sinritis are exceedingly brief. Some of them appear 
to me to he made up of the collected quotations ascribed to 
their respective authors, and not to be distinctive works, 
forming either individual treatises, or a Code of Laws. 
As to an arrangement of them, founded either upon their 
age or matter, the 11 indus are riot, agreed. Vijnimesh vara, 
the author of the great commentary on Yajnavalkya, 
mentions twenty-four of them in the following order: — 
Mann, Atri, Vishnu, Marita, Yajnavalkya, Csliana, 
Angira, Yaiua, A'pastamba, Sanvartta, Katyayana, 
Brihaspati, Ihirashara, Vyasa, Shankha, Likhita, Daksha, 
Gautama, Shatatajia, and Yasishtlia.’* He does not, 
however, consider this list exhaustive. 

* MiliVkslutra, i. 1. (p„ 2, ( !al. Ed. of 1813). Nblakantha Idmfta 
(in the Sanskura Mayuldia, 1. p. I.) after ({■noting # tlhs list of 
twenty-one authors of Smmis gives the following otiicr list on 
the authority of raid lima : — Mann, Angira, Vyhsa, Gautama, Atri, 
Il&hima, Yama, Yasialitha, T>aIoh:i, Hanvanta, Shat amp a, Para- 
slmra, Vishnu, A'pastamba , Burba, Shanking Kutyayuuw, Guru (alias 
Jlriluispati), ^Prayheta, '"JStirada, * 1 ' Y ogt, Bauditayana, 1‘itwma.h a 
(alias Brahma or Prajapati), Subontu, Ka-shyapn, *Babhru, * Paitlii na, 
♦Vyughra, ^Satyavrafa, Bha.radvu.ja, *(Krgp 7 Katyavana (name re- 
peated in the MSA, Jabali, daimidagni, Langalfidn, *1 jrah masn nfah&va . 
To the SmritLs in this list not mentioned above, 1 have prefixed an 
asterisk* hi ilakantha gives the preference to Maim of all the Smriti». 
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tl*e Minor Snarifis are now ratlier raye. 


to them in their Digests of Law. The following is the 
suhstanc-e of that of Angira. t It treats of various Feuanees 
for Caste and other offences, and is intimately con- 
nected with the subject of Caste under our notice. 

Repeat the Penances ([^escribed) . jj-n the ease of the A’shr&mas, and 
all the Vanias* ■ A Brahman drinkm|p:mt of the vessel or well of a 
Chantlala is to perforin the Santapana ;* the Kshatriya, the Prtijapatya ; f 
the Vaishya, half the atonement of the Kshatrlya; and the Shiklra, the 
half of that of the Vaishya. The water of a Ohand&b ought to be out* 
vomited by these classes as soon as swallowed, and the Prajiiputya 
Penance performed. If the water has remained lor some time in the 
stomach, the Brahman has to perform the Kri<*hdjhra,i and Santapana. 
If i water from, the vessel of a ChandAla be drunk in consequence of 
thirst, cow’s urine must; be drunk for three days. If any Dvija (twice- 
born) person [a Brahman, Kshatriya, or Vaishya] do not; wash hb 
hands after relieving nature, after eating, or after touching a dog, he 
has to bathe and twice repeat the Gayatri. If a Brahman drink of a 
well polluted by ordure, he has to perform the Kriehclihr a and San - 
tapana, for three days. A person who looks on or touches a crane, a 
Blm«u,§ a vulture, a rat, an ass, a. Baka,|j a jackal, a sow, has to per- 
form three A 'chamanas [thrice to sip water, and spurt it out.]- If a 
Brahinan eat of these animals he has to perform the Krichchhra, 
Santapana, and the .Prajapatya. Rating of the flesh of a dog or cock, 
he has to for form the Ohiindrayana.^f If a Brahman speak when 

* Fasting for a night and day, and taking. the pmchayavya, the five products of the cow, 
Hiitk, laitter, curd, dung, and urine. 

f Fasting for three days, eating once for three days,. abstaining fro n Hiking anything 
for three days, and fasting for three days. 

+ Abstaining from water for twenty -one days. 

§ Supposed to be a kind of water-bird. 

J Ardoa Garzetta. Sykes. 

% Fating the first day of tjjp- mmn one mouthful ; the second day, two ; the third <By, 
three ; and so on till the fall moon, when the supply is to begin to bfrlesswned by a mouth- 
ful daily till a new moon occurs. This is the Yavamadhya Ghandrayaua. hi the -pi ju- 
nta, the reverse form of eatings practised. 
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Telling nature or when eating, he should touch another Ilnilmian. 
[$uchy it h* here ad%.d," is also the dictum of Shimkha and 
Likhita.~[ If on any cotton matrass, or ornamented or red clothing, 
any defiling fluid fall, then let the article be purified by drying it and 
sprinkling it with pure water.* t If a Dvija touch a Washerman, a 
Channak-ara (shoemaker,) a Nata (player), a Ijliivara (flsherman), or a 
Buruda (worker-in- bamlms), lie has to perform an A ohamana with 
water. If any of these castes touch a Dvija when ho is iwhchhi^Ida , f 
lie has to remain for a night witlihut eating/ contenting himself with, 
-drinking.' If any Dvija eat of the leaving* of tlie ■ fore-mentioned 
castes, he has to fast for three days; and, if Jin be a IWdnn&h, he has. 
to perform the Santapana, while the Kshatriya has to perform three* 
fourths of it, the Vaishya two-fourths of it, arid the Sluidra one- fourth* 
If a Brahman go to the wife of a yiivapaka.J he has to bathe with all 
his clothes, aud take a draft of cl untied butter. If he do this without 
the desire of the woman, he has to bathe seven times ; aud if lie does 
this with her desire, but without his own, he has 'to bathe ton or 
eleven times, If any woman under a vow become impure (through, 
her' courses) her vow is not destroyed, but to be implemented alter 
four days. If a Brahman touch 'the water ut a ClmnduJa, -he has to 
perform the Pr&japatyu and Krichehhra. j So also says Sumanta.] 
If a Brahman eat the food of a Ohanilila or outcasi ed person, he has 
to perform the Ihiraka§ penance; and a Shtuira, the Krichclihra. If 
any person go to the wife of an. outcast or cat with her, or accept any- 
tiling at her hands, he has to abstain for a month from grains, or 
perform the Chamlraya.ua perm nee. if the flush of a dog, an elephant, 
an ass, or a man fail into a well or tank, the whole water should be 
taken out, and the well or tank cleaned, if any Brahman partake oj 
wafer hi which a corpse, lias fallen, he must remain awake for a day 
and night, and afterwards swallow the Jhiuehagavya. Or he must 
perform the Oh/rndnUuma or Tap{.arfa*ichohhia.:| 

* This is to prevent injury uiv.1 inconTcuumoe by u regular washing us in ordinary 
do Lb , which is to be washed entice. 

t In tho st:; to of impurity, iol'vwiug e;C ing without washing. 

+ LUeiaiiy a “ tl-ig-eater,*’ a designation applied to several of tho low castes, 

§ Fasting for iwotvo Jays* 

ij Drinking 'hot- water, milk, and ghi {>»;• Hirer, days oncii. 
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There is no fault incurretl by wearing what is bine at the tame of 
sporting with women : but there is at the^time of Slitnihya, (tlie 
morning and evening ceremonies,) Sn&na (ablution), Japa (meditation), 
Homa (burnt sacrifice), -Svndhyaya (reading the Vedas), and 
Pitritarpana (pouring out water to Ancestors,) and Yajna (sacrifice ), 
which would be rendered useless by it, A Brahman dealing in 
indigo becomes an apostate ; or he must perform three Krichchharas, 
If a Brahman wear a blue dress, he should 'remain awake for a night 
and a clay, and mvailoW the Panehagnvya. If a Brahman pass 
through a Held of indigo, he has to do the same. If a Dvija eat of 
grain raised in a liold in which indigo had before been sown, he 
has to perform the Ohandruyana. Fields in which indigo lias been 
sown arc purified after being kept fallow for twelve years. The 
husband of a widow remains in hell while he wears cloth dyed with, 
indigo.* 

A woman performing any fast or vow (in her own behalf) while- her 
husband is alive shortens his life, and goes to hell after death. A 
woman is impure to the fourth day after her illness ; arid if she die in the 
interval no Hanskara is to bo performed for her till after this interval . 

If a person be impure in a crowd, Ids impurity does not attach to 
others. The metal mixt ure KYisaf is purified by ashes, i t is cleansed 
from spirits bv being washed and dried. The Kasa vessels from which 
h-thudms drink are purified by touching with them a cow. A vessel 
touched by a dog, or a crow, is purified by an application of ten kinds 
dt salt. Golden and silver vessels are purified by the wind and the 
rays of the sun and moon. Vessels of Kush are pure for tlm washing 
ol hands and foot, and not for eating or drinking, (.{olden- arid silver 
vessels which may have been six: months in the , ground arc purified 
by water. Copper vessels are purified by acid substances. A woollen 
cloth touching a corpse is not defiled. 

if a man go between a husband and wife, or between fire and a 
Brahman, or between a cow and a Brahman, lie must fast for a day 
and night. 

* H is difficult to account for this hostility to indigo, l’ertians, the fh’uiunans, win* 
had established white as their religious colour, were, afraid of the introduction of new 
las lurfhs when their progress tSlho south of India brought them in contact with the 
Aborigines using indigo. 

f Ktill-ractal, or an amalgam of y.ino and iropjier. 




;"No -fruit occui’s for jatjlufJda poribnned . withcmt ' . the- . DiivWia^-' 
gra$» ; dr jffer I argessaa given without water;* or for Japa 
performed * without eoiiutinav The placing the half instead of the 
whole of the foot upon an A'sana (sacred seat) and speaking while 
eating, are fault* equivalent to the seating of beet*, if any man drink 
water or eat food that has fallen on the ground} he lias to perform the 
■Oh&hdrayana. Dry rice is (fully) digested after seven nights ; and veget- 
ables ate with rice after fifteen nights. Milk and curds are digested after 
a month ; clarified butter, after six months ; and oil, after a year. A 
person taking the food of a SIui dm fora month remains a Shudra, 
and after death becomes a dog ( uc !). A person who becomes (at by 
eating the food of a Shudra has no future good issue. Issue? begotten 
after eating Slmdnvs food is of the Shudra caste. A person who dies 
with Shudra food in. his stomach becomes u village pig, or is reborn in a 
Shudra’s family. A porson who sacrifices alter eating with Shudras 
is forsaken, by Pit r is and Dev as, and goes to the Uaurava (dreadful) 
holl.’f The wisdom ofa Brahman looking to a Shudra(v/iih expectation) 
becomes powerless. Food ought; to be given on the ground to such 
a Brahman, as to a dog., if a Shudra make a .Namaskdra;|; to a 
Brahman, and a Brahman accept it, the Shudra first goes to hell, 
and then the Brahman, if an Agiuhohi Brahman (a Brahmui'i 
main! a tiling the sacred fire) continue to eat the food of a. Shudra 

Lis five acquisitions, — his soul, his Brahma, and three (ires,- are 

destroyed. A Brahman, according to A'pastamha, is not to cat 

anything which may have been in his hand when he touched 
a Shudra. A Brahman ought to eat the? loud of a Brahman daily, 
that of a Kshatriya on the i.kirva»s,§ and on occasion t.hat # ot a V aishya, 
but never that of a Shudra. The food of a. Brahman is (to tin; 

Brahman) like ambrosia; that of a Kshatriya-, like milk ; that of 

a Yaishya, like food (properly so-called) ; and that- of a Shudra, 

* The reference here is to t:iic necessity of ilipp’my; presents in w.i ler, nr applying 
water to them, when giving them to brahmans. See betbve, p. . 

* f For an account of the Hindu hells and the shisiemj to lead to them, mm Wilsona 
Vishnu Purarin, pp. 207*8. 

% A form of salutation U* he given only by the Dvij.as .‘mil to one another. 

§ i: Par vo. is a L>?rtu for particular pc-riorU oi the year, (as the e.;uinoxe:s. solstices, rtc.) 
A mime 'jj con to certain days in the i Linar month, us llxc full and change of the moon, and 
•‘.he f;th. Sth, and (nth of each half .month." — Moler-.wmtb 's Marathi Dictionary. 
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life blood. The Brahmanfe food is hoi i miss ; the Kshafcriyafe, dike ah 
Animal ; the V&fehyafe, like a Blitkira; arid aj^i&drafe, life tell. Th« 
sin of a man is acquired by the eating of his food ; he who eats life 
food eats 1 its sin. If a Brahman or Brah machiiri eat or d ri n k ( wit! j out 
. bathing) in ignorance of his impurity from a birth {mitakcfy which has 
■occurred-, -let him take.tfye-Pancbag&iya ;• arid fasting three days lie 
will he clean. A Brahman becomes pure in ten days after a birth in 
his own class, a Kshatriya in six days, n Vafehya in three days, and 
a Shiidra in one day. The birth into which a Dvija will go. after 
eating ofiha food of a Shudra, while he (the Dvija) is in a state of i m- 
purity from a death or birth is to me (Angiras) unknown. Matra says 
lie will be a vulture for twelve births; or a pig for ten births ; 
ora dog: for seven births. No defilement from birth or death 
occurs when the party concerned is practising the Uoma, cele- 
brating a marriage, or erecting a. tabernacle for sacrifice. If a 
fly ora hair be found in food at tin; time of eating, water is to 
be applied to the eyes, and a little of (the sacred) ashes sprinkled on 
the food. If nature bo relieved in a forest or place in which there fe 
no water, or where there is the flair of tigers or thieves, there is no 
defilement from the disuse of water. It is sullicient ten times to touch 
the ground. If a party become impure while, eating, he has to put 
out his mouthful, and perform ablution. If he has swallowed his 
mouthful, he will become pure by fisting a day or night ; but if ho 
1ms completed his meal he will become pure by fasting three nights,. 
If he has ate improper food while seated in his Pankti (line), he should 
fast for a day and night, mid afterwards swallow the Fauchagavya., 
Divisions in J.kinktis are caused by fire, ashes, pillars, doors, water, 
and roads. After sitting in one Panic li no one should touch that of 
others. The Sparsha (defilement by touch) is not communicated to 
tli ok o in one’s own Pankti, but it is communicated to those of others. 
A Brahman is not Heed from sin arul impurity by repeating the 
Vedas, but from knowing the meaning of the Smriti. If a man repent 
of life sin and resolve not to repeat it, lie becomes pure by tliat repent- 
ance, and by reading the Vedangas. As fire consumes living trees, 
so one skilled in the Vedas consumes his own sins. Sin does not 
occur from confidence in God, but from ignorance and ihadverlcnce, 
on winch account only it is consumable.,.. 
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In the house of alcing, In a cow’s fold, and in the presence of n -Ctod 
*i>t Br4hrrmn r *iri(I at the wor^liip and eating, sKoo^ c>ngbV to be 

pulled off. A religions king ought to cut off both the feet of an y 
person who will sit with his Padukas (wooden-slippers) on his seat. . 
An Agnihotri, a Tapasvl, and ^ person learned in the Vedas may 
.always wear Padukns; no other person ought sp to do without punish* 
went. The Chan d ray ana penance ought to be performed by ail who 
eat in the. house of a woman promised in marriage to one person and 
given to another ; in the house iff a woman *who has become pregnant 
before marriage; and in the house of a woman who has become preg- 
nant before she is ton years old ; and in the house of a woman who 
has forsaken her husband and become an adulteress. Hell is the eon- 
sequence of eating in the house of a woman -without; offspring. They 
who live on the property of a woman (Slndhann) go to hell. He who 
takes away the food of a King, the food of a Hhfnlra, or the glory of a 
Brahman, or the food of a person labouring under the Siifcaka, eats the 
.sin of tho world. He who touches a female Chan dal a at night... 
becomes pure by touching in the morning, the water brought by day, 
by. bathing in it, and by drinking it. A lVtsa, Niiplla (barber), Gopaia 
(cowherd), Kulamitra (common cultivator, literally a friend of the 
iarnijy), and an ArdhasiYi (a cultivator giving up It;.* If tho produce),, 
may eat with a Shudra. if a Dviju eat with a Bluidra ho has to per- - 
form the Chaodravmia. There is no atonement for a man who has 
intercourse with a Yrishali (a woman \vl»o has her courses before her 
marriage). lie who touches from inadvertence an Ajapala, a Malii- 
ishya, a Vmhah'puti, has to perform ablution of bis person and dress 
(mchulamma.) An Ajapaia h tho husband of a barren woman. A 
Mahibya is a man who forgives the adultery of his wife. A Vnshalj- 
pati is the husband of a girl who had her courses before being married. 
The father, mother, and elder brother who. tolerate a girl in her courses 
before marriage go to hell. A Brahman who will marry such a girl is 
not to bespoken to or admitted into society. The ancestors who look 
on a Mahishya in front ; on a Wisludipnti, in the middle; and on. a 
usurer behind, go into despair. Ancestors, Gods, and Kish. is go 
into despair on seeing a person with, spots on his body, a leper, a .per- 
son with injured nails, and a. person with, black tooth. The gods do 
not eat in the house of a backbiter, a liar, or a man in subjection to 
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life wife ; or in the totise iu which a paramour is fourid. The 
ancestors eat the elarifed butter of the person whose n&ils and ; ;baiiy: 
are good, who does not wear red-clothing, and whose ears are largth: 
than two fingers. As long as the food is hot, and no conversation 
takes place, the ancestors feed with /he eaters. The qualities of. the 
clarified butter are not fc) be spoken of till the ancestors are satisfied. 
Whatever mouthfuls at a llavyakavya (Shraddha)* are ate by the 
Brahmans are ate bv the ancestors. No Yrata (service in con- 
sequence of a religious vow) avails' till the Brahmans are satisfied 
with gilts of food and gold. Purification from any impurity 
thrown on the body by a crow or a crane is obtained by Washing 
the stain. By six nights’ drinking of the juice of the Lotus, 
Udumbara, Bilva, KtlsJih, Ashvaiha, and the Pal ash a, f the stain incur- 
red by participating of articles forbidden to be eaten, drunken, or 
tasted, and of blood, urine, and fasces, is removed. If this is not done, 
let three Kriolichhras, or three (.•baa dray anas, or the repetition of the 
sacraments upwards from the LUakarrua.f [ Here follows a repetition 
of a verse before occurring."] In doing penance let respect he had to 
country, time, convenience, property, fitness, and condition. There is 
no defilement from water or grass occurring on a road : for they be- 
come pure by the rays of the sun and the wind. An infirm person is 
purified by the touch of a person making an ablution in his belmlf. 
[Hero follows a statement of the methods to be adopted to obtain cere- 
monial purification after touching a woman in her courses,] 
Purity is obtained by ablution after touching a corpse, or hearing 
of a birth or death. This virtue is in water, because the sun 
sees it, becqqse it is lie a ted by five, and because the constellations 
observe it at night. Water is always .holy, whether still or flowing, 
whether in a well or reservoir, or river; so says Vakpali (Brihas- 
pati). An gird muni has said that water (if defiled) is purified by 
waving a stick over it, or by casting a clod of earth into it, or applying 
cow’s dung to it. Milk, dung, urine, curd a, whey, and butter, 
and. the tail of a cow are always holy. Every thing has now been 

Oblations to the Manes of ancestors, performed by clarified butter and food, 

t The Udumbara is the FicnS glunientta : the Kvrht/, the l'oa-cynw$tu*oides grass ; the 
J'Uh'a, Uie imuvmelyy. j'fiiid the Pahisha, tht* ftutea frondosa. 

t See before, p. (» It . 
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'.'^otitnnumoftted to you, O intelligent one. Ifa cow is made to fait, a v&iob^- 
cbar^has to 1)# performed yfit fall on a stone, two Kr i<d*c$arsi8 | if it Ml 
iuto a large well, half a Krichchara ; if into a ditch, a cjiuirter <>f a 
Krieliehara. If it be struck by an instrument, three Krickchar&s have 
to be performed by the killer ; ^ if by a stick, two ; if by. a clod of 
earth, one ; or the ibajapatya. Ode has not to speak with a [strange] 
woman or sing with her. One must not go at night into a cowperi or per- 
form any V^dic ceremony. For cutting or twisting the tail (of a cow), two- 
fourths (of a Kriclicldiava) are prescribed for cutting off a foot, a 
shaving with the exception of the Shi kha (tuft); and tor felling, the 
shaving of the Sliikha, are prescribed. The shaving of a woman,, 
to t he extent of two handbreaths of her hair, is prescribed for a. simi lar 
offence. Let a man who is purified and undoliled by touch walk (on 
his way) without speaking. He who is touched by a person not 
(ceremonially pure), becomes pure, in three nights. If during the 
Sutaka of a person mourning, a death, ho recei ve tidings of a birth, his 
Sutaka, closes after the tenth day ; but if his Sutaka is in the first. 

• instance for a birth, and he afterwards 1 tears of a death, the days of 
each Sutaka must be fulfilled [i. o. it must be completed in twenty days]. 
If a Sutaka is commenced for one birth and another be heard of, or if a 
Sutaka be commenced for a death, and another be heard of’ one Sii~ 
taka is sufficient, and no sin occurs from the arrangement. If a Su-' 
taka occur 'during a Vral't, let the Vrata be completed, a nil a dinner, 
given to the Brahmans. Whoever repeats this Sinistra declared by 
Almiras becomes free from all sin.* 

CJ 

On looking at the preceding list of the Smriiis, it will 
lie observed, that most of the works noticed are exceed- 
ingly .brief. They appear to me to he made up, in some 
instances, of the collected quotations ascribed to their 
reputed authors, — who were principally liishis of the Vedie 
times, who luul nothing whatever to do with their com- 
position,-- -ami not to he distinctive works forming cither 
individual treatises or a Code of Laws, properly so-called. 
The Smritis in most repute throughout India in general 

* AngifiWtririi;, 1-1 Gj. 
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i. are those pealing the names of Mam, Ydjnavalkya, 
and PdMshara. The best eomuientary on Mshiu is that 
of the XaniataM Brahman Knlluha BfiatUi, usually 
printed with the text ; and that on Yajiiavalkya, that of 
the Shaiva Dandi Vtynamslitarl, called the Mitdkshdrd. 
'The best digest of all the Smritis and of the interpretations 
made of them is that entitled Mayukha, (the concen- 
trated Rays of Light) a work of twelve divisions and 
thirty-sis thousand Shlokas, written by Nilkantka JbhaUa 
K&shtkar, a Deshastha Brahman who flourished consi- 
derably upwards of three centuries ago. The best digest 
of the privileges and duties of the Shddras, forming the 
great' inass of the Indian community, as set forth in the 
Law-Books, is that entitled the Shiulra Kamalakar hv 
Kuwalaho.r Bhatja, also of Kashi, who was somewhat 
posterior to the author now mentioned. Numerous other 
digests of Hindu Law are in use in the different provinces 
of India.* Of these the Nirnaya Sindiiv, treating more 
of religious than secular matters, is often referred to in the 
Maratha Country. 

The work hearing the name of Mann is sufficiently 

well-known hv the translation of Sir William Jones. The 
< * * t * 

original tent of it his been repeatedly printed, and 
sometimes with the commentary of Kulluka Bhatja.' It 
lias the best claim of any Hindu Law-Book to the title of 
a Code, though it is by no nieans a homogeneous: or 
self-consistent work. It commences by a professed 
■ recital by Mann (the primitive Manu, the all-knowing 

and all-powerful) to the assembled sages, of the. doctrine 

* 

* Of these the .largest list (founded however more on hearsay than 
precise research) is to be found in Steele’s Report above referred to/ 
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of ' tTie evolution or formation of the utb verse;, and all its 
/inhabitants*'. animat* and inanimate, according to the 
speculative system which it is intended to support. This Code 
of Laws (Sinistra), it tells its, Manu learned from the .Deity ' 
himself, and afterwards comnfunieated to Marl cl ti and the 
other nine Prajapatis or Lords of Creation.* Manu, it 
adds, req nested lihriy u to recite tie* Code, which is conse- 
quently announced in his name. The claims for its great 
antiquity, first proposed by Sir William .tones, in his Intro- 
duction to his trausladjp • of it, have of late years been 
abandoned by all orientalists ; and others of a move moder- 
ate character are now urged in its behalf. There are 
allusions in it not only to the three sacrificial Vedm but 
1o the A tl larva Veda ; to the Brahmanas ; to the tlpuni- 
shads ; to the Vedangus ; and to the Sliruti, etc. )" Professor 
Lassen shows that at. least portions of it are older than the 
Buddhist Sutras, which contain the name of the god Shiva, not 
to be found in it. Parts of it, too, as the same author shows, 
must have been written w hen the A n as knew hut; litt le of 
the nations of the South of India, of w hich only the (hlras 
(of Orisa.) the Dr arid as (of the south-east of the penin- 
sula.) the Avanlyas (of Ujjayanl,) and the SdtvaUas (of the 
Satpuda range) are mentioned by it.f Tho.» collecting, 
and probably (lie making, of some of the laws of the Code* 
however, liiust have been a work of later times. Heretics 
and' their books are sometimes mentioned in it in such a 
keen way as to make us believe, that they had an organism- 

* Atriy Angiivis, Puhtstya, Pulaliu, Knlu, Prachcfcus, or Dakslm, 
Yash-islijlia, Bhrigu, and These names are primiipaHy those 

of the Vedie potfts, elevated to 1 lie rank of lYajapatis. 

| Manu xl 33 ; iv. 100 ; etc* \ Manu, Chap. x. 14. 21, 23. 

'■ , 47 ' vx 
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tion hostile to that of the Br&lmians, such as firstappear- 
■ : c ed ainotig the Buddhists* F emale devotees,, unknown to 
Brahmanism, and said by Kullhka, the commentator^ to 
belong to the “ Buddhist sect,” are alluded to. f The 
reference to the Chinas would lead us to inter that portions 
of the wfrrk were made after the origination of the dynasty 
of Tsin (B.C. 260). taking its name, however, per- 
haps from an older tribe; and to the Yacanas, that the 
same portions were written subse que nt to the advent of the 
Greeks to the north of India.;}; me distinctions between 
Mantras andBrahmanasand between Shrnii and SmriU are 
recognized bv it.§ The Smritis of Atri, Shaiutaka, and 
Vasi^tha, etc. are quoted by it.il Reference is made in it to 
Shudm kings (probably late authorities among the Aiyas) 
though only to condemn theiu*j’ It takes notice of the 
art of writing, and the recording of evidence on certain occa- 
sions.**' Dr. Max Miiller thinks that it has received the 
name of the M nnam-dlm'mushmlra, from its being the 
law-book of the Manavas, a subdivision of the sect of the 
Taittirlvas.fi' The date of the oldest Smriti collections is 
probably not to be extended beyond the second century 
before 0 lirist It is ev ident , from many of their portions, that 
they migincited in a dark period of Indian history, as far as 
Brahmanism is concerned. 

* Maim, ii. 10-11; xi. 1 Maim, viii. 3«3. 

J Bee passage quoted before, p. 00. 

§ Maim, iv. .19; ii. 10-11 : vi. 89. 

J Mann, iib 10 ; viii. 140. % Maim, iv. 01. 

'** Manu, viii. 261. ff Hist, of Sans. Lit. p. Ol. . 

■ f* For (lie opinion of Sir William -Tones on the faults of Mann, see 
. before np. 12-9. 
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I bn vo almady drawn copiously oju Marin for illustrations 
dl the past^ system in, the first sections of tUis wdi’k;, wMrili 
treat of the sphere and authority of caste ; of the orthodox 
view of the four original castes ; and of the orthodox, view 
of the mixed castes. The following abstract of important 
matters not. already noticed, however, may he here advan- 
tageously made : — 

iV * 9 » 

Kami, who ..-speaks ol the formation, ns hast bstm shown, of the 
Brahman, Kshutriya, Vaishya, and Shiidra from the head, arms, thighs, 
anddeet of the godhead, according to the orthodox view of caste, ^ does 
not Consistently adhere to this theory. lie speaks of Brahma hecoimug 
half male and half female, and as forming Yi raj in that female ; ofVimf 
forming Mann ;.of Man a (brining the ten Itnijapatis : of the ten Pnijapatis 
fanning seven other Manus and Devas, and Mahurslus of boundless power, 
and various other creatures, including apes, fishes, birds, beasts, deer, 
and M(M.\ Mr. Muir appropriately asks, “ If the castes had been 
previously created by Brahma, what necessity existed for their being- 
farmed at another stage of the creation by the Maharshis, the third in 
succession from .Brahma?” And Inappropriately adds, ‘‘it would seem as 
if the legend of the distinct creation of castes had been part of a separate 
and perhaps later tradition, engrafted, ou the other account; A j But 
tills is not all. We have already semi the doctrine laid down in Mann, 
that the .K.shalriya wae formed from particles of eight gods specified* §. 
Afterwards referring to the three gnnax or quali ties of .Dei ty, according 
to Hindu speculation, .Rhrigu speaks of Slab! ran and Mhvhchhas (like 
the ravenous animals) being of the middle quality of Tam *. *, or darkness 
of Chartrms, Suparnas, hypocrites, Kakshasas, and Bishaehas being of 
the highest conditions to which the Tama quality can extend ; of J hollas, 
Malian, Nat as, those who live by the use of weapons, and gamblers, 
and drunkards, being of the lowest forms of the JYnram quality of 
Iltijds, Kshatriyas, and Purohitas, and of men skilled in controversy,- 
being of the middle state or the Tmmm quality ; of (huidhamm 
Gidtyakas, Yakshas, Vidyadharas, and Apsarasas being of the highest 

» 

* Mann, i. •>. . Sec before, pp. ! -*>. t Maim i. 32. 

| MttirV Sanskrit Texts, MG.. § £»<*.« before, p. -0. 
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■ ;&&& quality of passion : oi the practia&rs pt Ybpras, 

V ifc hosts of the (bwer| vlieay^us, toNakahatp.?, and flie^pytitya^. being, 
-v of- to highest, of the forms of Ae quality of truths tiatm ; of ^ sacrific«rf^ 
••: ;,RitiIiia, .. JMtiea, the ' V&fasy the-to^d • stars, the years, the PftriB {Maues 
of ancestors), being of the middle forms of the quality of goodness ; &nd 
of Brahma, the Creator- of -to uni verse, virtue, the Great One, the Un-* 
apparent One, being the highest forms of the quality of g<>odttess^ 
“Here,” as remarked by Mr. Muir, “-we see Kshafcriyas and .king's 
priests (pnrohitas) who of bourse are B rah mans, in the same grade, while 
other Brahmans of different sorts rank in two of the higher classes. The 
highest class of BnUit nans rank with the Kish is and the Vedas, while the 
: Vedas themselves are only in the second class of good (sdUinka) exist- 
ences, and lower than Brahma, their alleged author.”! 

Of the spread of the A ryes over India, first alter their settlement on 
the. banks of the Indus and its affluents, and secondly, after their 
settlement between the rivers Sarnsvatf and .() r Fluid vati, iu what was 
^ called Ih ahitdcartta , Maim gives as some interesting information. • 
.** As far as the eastern, and as far as the western oceans, between the 
two mountains [Ilimavat and Vindhya just mentioned] lies the tract; 
which the wise men have denominated A'rj/avarUa [the abode of the 
Aryas"],” Included in this general region was the region of the ]}rah~ 
•marshiy comprehending Kavukshetra, Matsyn, Bunch ala, and Shiira- 
seua; while the country which lies between the Himavat and the 
" Vindhya, to the east of Vinashunu, and to the west of Prayaga. [the 
junction of the Ganges and the Yamuna | was distinguished us the 
Madhyddcsha or middle country. All these regions, it will be ob- 
served, were north of the Vindhya range. They formed, at the time 

O . , 1 * 

at which the portion of Maim iu which, they are mentioned was 
written, the land of Brahmanism. ‘‘From a Brahman (ayrojanma) 
born in that country (A'ryamrUu), Jet all men on earth. learn their 
.several usages/' ts That land, cm which the black antelope naturally 
grazes, is held lit for the perfoimances of sacrifices ; but the land of 
.Hlechohhas differs widely from it." “Let the three first classes in- 
variably dwell in those before mentioned countries; but a Shu dr a 
distressed for subsistence' may sojourn wherever he chooses.”! 

> Maim xii. 43-50. f Muir* TVxt.*, i. u. lk„. 

+ Mami ii 17 21. 
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Thfeugh the limdas are aware of the exten$ioii of the privileged 
bwxntry to the^hole of Ind^a they still act iu the spirit of those last quota*- 
'■ttons, arid generally oppose foreign travel. The river Atalc (the 'Barrie 
of which etymologically moans “ obstruction,” is the boundary of 
journeying allowed by caste. A passer over the sea (samudraytii) 
is among the parties “ inadmissible* into company at a repast,” and 
to be avoided at Slmiddlias.* 

The great scrupulosity oi (Jaste in regard to certain kinds of food is 
thins explained by Manu, on the principle of the metempsychosis. 
“These .-(animals and A vegetables before mentioned) , enshrouded in 
multiform darkness, by reason of (past) actions, have internal con- 
sciousness, and are sensible of pleasure and place.” f 

The teaching of I bo, code of Manu is confined bv him to Brahmans 

(1. I0*j). 

In accordance with statements already made, Mann declares that 
il the Veda, Smriti, pure usage (exemplified), and self-satisfaction are 
the quadruple indications of Duty” (ii. 12). With this dictum all 
the lawbooks agree. 

The account; of the Sanskdms, or Sacraments J given by Manu 
is briefer than that found elsewhere. Parties neglecting the (Jpanayana , 
or investiture, arc held to be Vniiyax (members of the profanum vuigus) 
who are degraded from the (ihivatri, and with whom no connexion what- 
ever is to be formed by any Brahman. The following caste dis- 
tinctions are recognised. : — “ The yajmpn.niUi of the Brahman is to be 
of cotton, to be put over his head iu three strings ; that of a iyshati iya, 
of (lax ; and that of a Vaishya, of woollen thread.” (ii. 27-44). The 
ceremony of XeMnta, or cutting off the hair, (in the sixteenth year 
of a Brahman, in the twenty -second of a K shall* iya, a.mf tiro twenty- 
fourth of a Vaishya) prescribed by A l ami (ii. Go), is not now attended, to. 

Id connexion with Bralimanical disci ploship, Manu uses very 
strong language about tlio benefit of pronouncing the (hiyatn and its 
prefixes (the tri literal syllable AUM or combrnedly OM, and the 
vydhritii J,§ A thousand repetitions of the Gayatri bv a Dvija “ re- 
leases him in a month from a great offence, as a snake from his slough.” 
“The Brahman, Kshatriya, or Vaishya, neglecting the Gay at n. meets 

* Mann fin 107. * f Maim, i. 40. 

t A list of tho Sansfedras is . ^iven atov*>, pp. 00-0 f, § l^fore, p. MO. 
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from the. virUious.” It is the “ mouth (or pripclpalpart) 
of the Vedii/V Whoever: practises die thfetf 

"years “ approaches Brahma, moves as freely as air, arid assumes van 
aerial form. 11 ’ All rites pass away, but it remains* “ By the sole repeti- 
tion of the Gay a trt , a Brahman may indubitably obtain beatitude, let 
him -perform, or not perform any oilier religious act” (ii. 70-87*) 

I Here is .the wonderful Mantra deriving its name from the measure 
(in three lines) of the Siikta of the Veda from which it is taken 

T'Wi'rfrwt *r*ff ^T^rarff 

firer m xr%3rer?T II 

Om! hlmr bhuvah sink ! 

Tat savilvr vartnyam bhargo devasya dhfmafd; 
dkiyo yo nah pr a chad ay at. * 

— Om ! Earth ! Sky ! Heaven! — We contemplate that praiseworthy 
Sun ( S<w ftp), of di fine lustre : may he direct ouriuteJiccts ! ] 

This Gtfyjitn, it is alter wards enjoined, must be repeated several times 
at dawn and dusk (which form with the noon the three daily times of 
Sunt thy a with the Hindus), on the penalty of the Dvija being excluded, 
like a Shu dm, from the sacred observances ot the. twice- bora f ii. 3 Ol-o). 

The Brab man disciple must acquire lii.s knowledge of the Veda from 
his preceptor, lest lie should prove a thief and sink to the region of 
torment (ii. 1 .10), yet in times of difficulty he may learn the Veda from 
other sources (ii. 211). Neglect of the prescribed form of returning a 
salutation deprives him, like a Shi'nlra, t*i the right of salutation (ii. 12(f)’ 
Wealth, kindred, age, conduct, and learning entitle men to respect* 
,J .The seniority of Vipras,” however, u is from knowledge ; of Ksliat riyas ■ 
from valour ; of Vaishyas, from wealth and grain ; and of Shiidras 
from (the priority of) .birth” (ii. 156, 157). A _ Brahman neglecting 
the study of tlm Vedas becomes, with his descendants, like a Shtidnt 
(in 168.). He is not allowed to pronounce sacred texts, till Ms new birth 
occurs, before which he is on a level with a Shudm (.173). A Brahman 
student, but not a Rajimya ora Vaishyd^ must be a mendicant (190). 

* 1%- Ve.dii t Uk 40, in wiiiic.fi, however, the words Om hkar bhuvak svah do not occur. 
The selection of t in*, Giiyktri for distinction as a Mantra swnns to have originated in 
UK' prt’valono.e of solar worship among the am-ieut imliamv 
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the married-'' state Matrix thus ordains ft 
d® bfetfhe Wife of fc&kMia ; shcf and a ' : pMsiA/ay <yt - 

viYmsfoja ; they two and a KAiatriya^ of a Kshatriya; those two and a 
Brdhmam\ of a JJrdhmm”- (Hi. 13.) Marriages, however, must how 
be "confined to parties belonging V* each caste respectively.* Mani.i 
mentions also the. eight kinds of Indian marriages allowed in Ids dftyf 
(iii..; 21, 41). The minute and strange rules for the intercourse of 
married persons (in. 45, CO) 1 pass over. 

In domestic management there are live places of extinguishment of 
Hie,— the hearth, the millstone, the broom, the pestle and mortar, and 
the water -jar ; but penance for the stain tlmk occasioned is performed 
by the five great sacrifices; — reading the Veda ; o tiering cakes and 
water to the manes of ancestors ; offering oblation io fire in behalf of the 
deities ; giving food to animals ; sacrificing for departed spirits (Unit as) y 
and practising hospitality for men. (iii. t>8-90.) A Rn'ihman may 
be a guest in the house of a ilrahmau, but not a Kshatriya, tin- 
less be eat after the ]>rahman.s (100, 110,111). 

The following parties, among others, are to bo avoided by ihathman 
householders :in connexion with their daily rites : — 11 rain nans guilty 
of theft,’ atheists, gamblers, -those who perform many sacrifices for the 
vulgar/ physicians, / h-raiala (dressers of images), and flesh-sellers- 
Tie 1 following parties must all be shumiod : — a messenger, a person -with 
bad nails or blackish teeth, an oppose r of Ids preceptor, a phthisical, 
man. a feeder of cattle, a younger brother married before die elder, 
an elder brother not marrie.d before the younger, a. dependant on the 
wealth of relati ves, a. dancer, an AvoLinu (a person of the first or fourth 
A'shrama who iias violated chastity,) a \‘>^hah'pah\\ son of a 
twice-married woman* a man blind of an eye, one in whose house all 
adulterer dwells, a teacher of the Vedas lor hire, one who has given 
biro to such a teacher, the pupil of a Shtidra and a Sliudra preceptor, 
ft rude speaker, and a Kmyla-tjalaka (the son of an a duller ess either 
before or alter the death of the ad nil cress), one who eats with a 
Ktimia, a, seller of the Soma -plant, a traveller bv the ocean, a BandL 

* 

, * . Sjec Mttakslmra, >. ‘A. (p. 7 t>( Cal. ■•<!.) t *<‘< f heiurr, :j>. 2X1 

X /-S<;e More, p. But KiiUhlca UJialfa. main.* tin? Yris;hjiKj.»ati raj individual (\>i , 

the l>vjj;0 who inbU fid <>t luarryiji'.;' in his own cable • marries. * Shtidra. 
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mv oil ijcian,- a drinker 6f spirits, a seller of liquid, a maker of bo w$ and 
arrows, a father instructed in the V&la byjfois soil, a lef>er, etc. The 
loll owing parties must be shunned with great care — -tamers and keepers 
of animals, a Brahman, living as a Shudra, a saerificer to the Gamis, 
one who does not practise dchdra-j the husband of a ■ twiee-marriei' 
woman, and the remover of dead bodies, (iii. 150-166.)' The alleged 
peniilti.es. for neglecting these injunctions are, in some ■'■histaices, of an 
alarming character. “ Food given to the seller of the moon -plant 
becomes ordure in another world ; to a physician, pus ; to ^ Devalaka 
(dresser of images), oifiil ; to a usurer, infamous” (181). 

. Minute information olid directions about the Shraddhas to the 
manes of ancestors and to deities follow. The most, favourable place 
for a ShrAddha is some unfrequented place. If there be no consecrated 
fire into which some of the oblations -may be dropped, they may be 
dropped into the hands* of a Brahman, who is the equivalent of fire 
(212). The Brahman must be very careful about his manner of 
eating. What he eats with his head enveloped, with his face -to the 
south (the habitat; of the Rakshasas), with his sandals on his foet,; the 
demons assuredly devour. He should not be seen eating by a 
Oh arch'd a., a pig, a cock, a dog, a woman in her courses, or a eunuch. 
The fool who gives the residuum of the Shraddha to a Shudra falls 
into the hell KdlaxtUra. The superfluous piattas, or lumps,* may be 
given to a cow, to a Brahman, to a kid, or to fire. Not only are the minis* 
trant Brahmans satisfied, but the manes themselves. They are satis- 
fied, according to the code, for a month by the common grains and pot-, 
vegetables ; for two months, with fish ; tor three months, with the flesh 
of the. antelope; for four, with mutton ; for live, with eatable birds ; for 
six, with the flesh of the kid; for seven, with that of the spotted deer; 
for eight, with that of the black-antelope; for nine, with that of the 
rum (nilgai ?) : for ten, with that, of the boar and buffalo ; for eleven, 
with that of hares and turtles ; for a year, with cow's milk and the food 
cooked of it ; for twelve years, with that of the long-eared white goat ; 
for ever with the kd.laM.ka (the end uring vegetal)] e) , with the flesh 
of a rhinoceros, and of the iron-coloured kid, with honey, and with, 
foreign grains eaten by, hermits, (iii. 238, 23<>, 219^ 260, 267, 271)* 


* Often rendered funeral cakes. 
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Anjmal food, however, is now generally abstained from at Sh^ddha?, 
;a0^rding to the following ^mriti :- — 

vtmifi jpn&f 

^rw f?r?ri%: 5fr# <Nr roiSff il * 

* j Agaihoti’a, tlie slaughter of c8ws, Sawnydsa, (the nse of) flesh at. 
the feast for the Pitriss, the raising of offspring hv tho brother of (a 
deceased) husband, are five things forbidden in the Kali (Yuga) v . Of 
these the Agniliofcra and Sanyasa, however, are still in practice, having 
been said: to have been restored by Shankara AVJmry a* 
r / v When treating of the means of subsistence for the Brahman house- 
holder, Mann, as we have seen, allows him to live by truth or falsehood, 
but not by hired service.f A Brahman, when hungry, may. beg front 
a king, the insti tutor of a sacrifice, or his own pupil, but from no 
person else. He has ever to pay respect to objects esteemed sacred., 
lie must not step over a string to which a calf is tied, nor run when 
rain [the gift of In dr a] falls, nor look on his own image in water, lie 
must pass a mridamja (a kind of drum,). | an object of worship,, a' 
Brahman, clarified butter, honey, a place where four paths meet, or 
large trees, with Ills right hand towards them. Particular rules, stated 
with disgusting particularity (and. much dwelt on in the principal 
law-books) he has to observe when relieving nature. He must not 
dwell in a city governed by a Shudra king, nor in one abounding with 
persons of low-caste. Tie must not stand with Chawhilas, Pukka- 
■sits,, or Antyavasayins, or give spiritual advice or read the Vedas 
to Shudras. lie is never to despise a Kshatriya, a .serpent, or a 
Brahman. Tie has to wear no marks which do not belong to him. 
He is forbidden- to- oat polluted food, and that offered # to him by 
persons of other castes, the legislation of Manu on these matters 
being similar to that , of Angiraa already noticed, A culti vator, a 
herdsman, a Ihisa, a barber, etc. may, however, eat the food of their 
superiors, (iv. 3.3, 30, 70, 09, 130, 185, 210, 253.) 

It is not necessary to repeat what is said by Manu on the diet of 
Brahmans§. In addition to former notices, this may be given :~Xhe 

* LaugAkshi, quoted in the Nirnaya Sindhn, iii. t, f See before, p, 21.. . 

J Sir William Jones translates this, a mound of earth. § See before, pp. 32-3. 

. ' . 48' 



man wlio performs anmmlJy, for a hundred years, an ftshvamtsdhR, ^pr 
tbcn^e-sacrifice,) and who abstains frpm flesh- meat hate 

merit (v. 53). • . ‘ '• 

The institutes of Maim on the subject of purification are to 

those of Angiras, though somewhat, more extended. Those referring 
to purification for the dead occupy *a chief platie in the code. When 
a child is born, or when he dies in maturity, all his kind red :are 
impure. By a dead body the Sapindas (the seven orders oi descent in 
the kin, entitled to eat tb$ pinda : or lump togetiier) are impure lor ten 
days, or for three days, when the bones have been gathered up (before 
the knowledge of the death has been acquired), or for one clay only 
In the ease of distinguished Br&hmans. Samdnodakas , those entitled to 
make the oblation of water together, and embracing all known relatives 
not included in the Sapindas, become pure by simple ablution. 
Matters are the same, in the ease of births, for those who seek absolute 
purity. In practice, however, a mother is unclean for ten days after 
a birth, while a father becomes pure by bathing ; Sapindas become pure 
in ten days after touching a corpse ; Samunodakas , in three. The 
pupil of a Brahman preceptor becomes pure in ten nights,' "after, 
attending the preceptors funeral. For the death of a vender of the 
whole Veda, a man dwelling in the same house with him is impure 
for three nights. A subject is impure for a day or night on the death 
of a king. In the cases in which a Brahman becomes pure in ten 
days, a Kshatriya is purified in twelve, a Vaishya, in fifteen, and a 
Shiidra, in a month. He who touches a JHvdkirti (one like a Chandala), a 
fallen one, a woman in her courses, a new-born child, a corpse, or 
one who .has touched a corpse, is purified by bathing. A Brahman 
touching a human bone moist with oil is purified by bathing touch- 
ing a bone not oily, by touching a cow, or looking at - the sun, alter 
performing an dchumana. There is to be no giving of funeral water 
for VrtAtyas and those who belong to the mixed castes, for female 
devotees, etc. A king on the throne is always pure. So is a Kshatriya 
dying in battle, (v. 58, 59, 61, 65, 81, 83, 85, 87, 80, 94, 08.) 

As to the purification of inanimate objects, Mann- agrees with An- 
giraii, enumerating, however, more instances of defilement. Tie gives 
the following mitigations, however, of the bondage in which the doe- 
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triim wf Shavcha and A shaveha places tlie Indian cotoiratmHy, bvTo Btf&h- • 
are purfe what has >ieen defiled without their knowledge, what in 
;^f^i|^'of.-'4oubt.they sprinkle with water, and what they commend 
V with their speech. Waters are not defiled by cows quenching their 
; fitirst in tdiem. The hand of an artist, the food got in begging by & 
Brahmachitri, the mouth of a woman, fruit pecked by a birdf an 
animal sucking, a dog in catching deer, animals killed by hunters, allthe 
i cavities above the navel, flies, the drops from the mouth of a speaker, 
the shadow of an object, a cow, a horse, the sun -beam, dust, earth, air, 
and fire, are all pure even when touching and touched, (v. 127-133.) 

To remove natural impurities various ceremonies are resorted to. 
(v. 134-139.) 

Shudras regardful of religion have to shave once a month, to observe 
the laws of purity like Yaishy as, and to eat the orts of the Dvijas. (140.) 

The laws respecting women found in Maim, T here pass over, with the 
intention of onwards referring to them. 

The Vanaprastha arid the Sonny an are to be as observant of purity 
as the householder. To the latter the following injunction is address- 
ed.*— Let him advance his foot purified by looking (at what is before 
him ) ; let him drink water purified by cloth ; let him utter pure truth ; 
let him keep his heart pure.” ( vi. 4(h) Here the ceremonial and 
•moral are combined. Mis dishes must have no fracture, nor be made 
of bright metal. Their purification must be only with wat er, as i n the 
case of sacrificial vessels. A gourd, a wooden bowl, an earthen dish, 
and a basket made of barnbu, are the vessels proper for the reception 
of his food. As a penance for his unknowingly killing animals, he has 
to. make six prandyarnaH (suppressions of breath) daily. t (o8, 54, 69*) 
Notwithstanding the commendation given to ascetics, the a shram a of 
the householder, who observes the Veda and the Suiriti, and supports 
the other orders, is the chief. (89.) 

* Much of the legislation recorded in Manu regarding the Kshatrjya, 
or ruler, is more of a civil than a religions character, though this- 
distinction, properly speaking, is not admitted in the Hindu writers* 
Caste partialities arc not wanting in the prescription of the duties 
of a king, as has been already shown in a /burner part of this work**' 
Jn his administration of law, he has to regard dot only 'what is 
* _ See- before, pp, 37-41. 






alleg^l to have be^n reve^fed t hut the |>eeu.Hax euf»tot«« of ' 

#ibes, castes, etc. (viii. 4£.) Regard is be had if. him W the 
dignity of the several castes in the administration of oaths;; He hits to 
examine Brahmans, however, who. act as herdsmen, •• traded '"• 

dancers, singers, and hired servants* as if they were Shddtas ( viii. 102). 
ABr&lnnan, he has to, swear, by *his veracity ; a Kshatriy% by his 
conveyance and weapons; a Vaishya by his cows, grain, and gold ; and 
a Sbudra by the imprecation of all kinds of sins, (113.) The three 
lower, classes he may fine, as wtfil as banish for falsehood, but 
Br&lmians he must simply banish. (123.) The awful severity of 
punishments prescribed for parties insulting Brdhrnans has already been 
noticed.* 1 For theft (the meanness of which seems to have been promi- 
nently in the view of the Hindu legislators) a Brahman is to be more 
severely punished by fine than others. The fine of a Shudra in this 
case is eight -fold ; of a Vaishya, sixteen-fold; of a K^hatriya, thirty ~ 
two-fold ; and of a Bt nlimau, sixty-four-fold, or even more.f (338.) 
Touching -a -married woman on (the breasts) or any place which 
ought not. to be touched, and enduriug complacently the improper 
touch of a woman, are to be viewed as a species of adultery.- (859.) 
Women guilty of adultery are to be most severely punished. A 
woman polluting a damsel is to get her head shaved, two fingers chopped 
off, and to be paraded on an ass. An unfaithful wife of high family 
is to be devoured by dogs, while her paramour is to be burned to death 
on an iron bed well heated. (871-2.) Committing adultery with a gu aid* 
ed Bnihrnani, a Shudra bus to suffer death; a Vaishya, has to lose his 
wealth ; and a Kshatriya lias to be fined a thousand punas and shaved with 
the urine of ryi ass. (871-875.) A Vaishya committing adultery with 
an unguarded Brahman f is to be fined five hundred, and a Kshatriya, 
a thousand (punas) ; but committing this crime with a guarded Brail- 
manf, they should be punished as Shndras, or bo burned in a fire of dry 
grass or reeds. (876-7.). Yet ignominious tonsure is the only punish-- 
meuts for Brahmans in a case of this kind, whose death in punishment 
a king must not even imagine.^ More of this partial legislation in 
the ease of adultery is found in the context. (881-5.) 

* See before, p. 22. % 

+ A Brahman, however, may take the property of his Shudra. See pp. 21, 23. 

t See before, p, -22. 
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from taxes is granted to pertoi* ©otiferri-% 
ai*d^ .of eminent learning, as in the case of the lil zclcI^ idi<rfii5 ^ 

•li^^ aged (394.) ' b'b. ;W'/byY 

Tlve supremacy of the king in all market charges, prices; measure^ 
merits, and tolls is distinctly lay! down. Hr ah man students, ami 
religious mendicants, and some oilier classes * of the community are 
exempt from toll. (398-409.) • 

The king has to order the Yaishya to practise trade, or money- 
lending, or agriculture, or atteuclaueo on cattle ; and to cause the 
Shtidra to serve the twice-born. (410.) 

• ' . . A wealthy Brahman may contribute to the support of a Ksliatriya 
and Yaishya, assigning them their respective duties. His power over 
a Sfiiklm in the matter of, service is unlimited. (415*4.14, 417.) 

The ninth chapter of Maim treats in the first instance of Fein ales, 
whoso position in caste and religion we shall afterwards have occasion: 
to notice. It; then passes on to the .matter 'of Inheritance, which is 
connected more with general jurisprudence than with caste, to which, 
however, some of its injunctions directly refer. 

; If there be four wives of a Brahman in the direct order of t ho 
classes, and sons are produced by them all, this is the Smriti of parti- 
tion : 'the chief servant in agriculture, the bull of the herd, the riding 
horse or carriage, the (family) ornaments, and the principal messuage 
shall be deducted from the inheritance, and given to the Brahman son 
together with a largo share by way of pre-eminence. Lot the .Brahman 
have three shares of the residue ; the son of the Ivshati iya wife, two 
shares ; the sou of the Vaishya wife, a share and a half; and the son 
of the Shiidra wile/ one share, (ix. 149-151.) An alternative ar- 
rangement, however, is also sanctioned. (152- lob.) This legislation 
from the progress of time, and the change of usage, is now obsolete in 
the Hindu community. The marriage of the Dvija of any of three Yarn as 
to any female not. of his own caste is lor bid den in the Kali Yuga.* 

. For n Sliudra is ordained a wife of his own class, and no other : all 
produced by her shall have equal: shares, though she have a hundred 
sobs. (157.) A son begotten through lust by a Brahman on a Sluidra 

# 

* Se« quotation from t-hc Bphiin N&radiya, in the Nirnaya SiudUu,. ebap, <3, t;cartb<* 
end. 



& like a corpse though alive, and thence called iti law a livrng 

or prlrmhavti* (178.) 

The property of a Brahman dying without heirs near of kin or distati I 
relati ves (sapindas or samdnodakas) is to be given to Bi Ah maria who have 
recited tlie three Vedas, and who are pf purity and subdued passion, and 
whohave to present water and the funeral cake to the father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather whom they thus represent The property of* a 
Br&hman (contrary to the rule mother castes) is never to be made an 
escheat by the king. (180-189.) 

Eunuchs and out castes, persons born blind or deaf, madmen, idiots, 
the dumb and such as have lost the use of a limb, are excluded from 
a share of the heritage, though entitled to food and raiment. -(201-2.)* 

Those who neglect the duties of their caste, are with public 
dancers, singers, heretics, etc. to be banished by the prince. (225.) 

A Kshairiya, Yaiahya, or Staid ra may discharge his debt by 
hibour.f A Brahman is to discharge it by degrees. (229.) 

The slayer of a Brahman, a drinker of ardent spirits, the stealer o] 
the gold of a I> rail man, and the violator of the bed of his fatbei 
(natural or official) are criminals in the highest degree. (235.) Stic! 
parties who may not have performed an expiation are 1:o be branded 
in a particular way, and to be treated as out castes. With none to cat 
with them, with none to sacrifice with them, with none to bo allied 
by marriage to them, abject and excluded from all social duties, lei 
them wander over this earth : branded with marks they shall be de- 
sert ed by their paternal and maternal relations, treated by nom 
with affection, received by none with respect. (238-9.) The Bialnnai 
guilty of any pf these crimes is to be banished ; while the offended 
of other classes, even though the offence may have been unpremedi- 
tated , shall he corporally or even capitally punished. 

* With t)us agrees the doe trine of Yajnavalkva and ot the other authors of the Sir* vitis 
Mit&kshard. ii. 10-1, etc. 

t A atm In 1835, 1 witnessed, at Pvnraloi, a carious application of this principle 
under the administration ot the agents ot IT. H. the Gdikawad. A Hindu tailor, who htu 
Attached himself for the sake, of companionship to my servants on the road to t hat will 
pull of India, took a durxhan (religious view) of the pod Ihnichod without paying th- 
established foe of time rupees, lie was apprehended in consequent, ahd condemned to ph 
the needle for a month and a half, (conveniently) to the repair of the clothing of nil th 
officials concerned. 
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Jdng. must not appropriate the wealth of a Mah%itaka, 
a either in th# highest degree* He ought to throw the hue inflicted v 
(bn such a person) into the waters as , an offering to Vanina, or gi ve 
Jt to a learned Brahman. (243-4.) 

A person of low caste (avaravarna) giving pain to Brahmans should 
receive a terrific punishment from She prince. (248.) Horrible punish-* 
merits, indeed? are ordered to be inflicted on other classes of offenders. 
■Special hate is manifest to the goldsmith, who is ordered to be cut to 
pieces with razors when guilty of* fraud. (2*76-292.) 

The king is cautioned against incensing Brahmans, who could des- 
troy htm with his troops, elephants, horses, and cars. (313.) # 

: On Vaishyas and Shudras is enjoined the discharge of the duties 
specially assigned to thern.f 

The tenth chapter of Manu treats principally of the Mixed Castes. 

I have already extracted its substance. J Some caste arrangements arc 
intimated in connexion with the alleged genesis of the different castes 
and the occupations assigned to them. 

The Ghamhita and Shvapaka must live exterior to towns, be denied the 
use bf entire vessels, and have as their sole wealth dogs and asses. 
Their clothes must be those of the dead, their dishes broken pots, their 
ornaments rusty iron. Continually must they wander from place to 
place. Other classes must have no intercourse with them. They 
must not walk by night in cities and towns. They must cany the 
corpses of those who die without friends. Their duty is to slay criminals 
under the king’s warrant, and their privilege is to receive their clothes, 
beds, and ornaments. (51-6.) 

The offspring of a Bralunau from a Shudra woman shall be raised to 
the class of the father in the seventh generation. The s;trno is the Jaw 
as to the offspring of a Ivshat.riya and of a Vaishya by a Shudra woman. 
(61-5.) But these dicta are now obsolete, as the wives of the Dvija 
must now be of their own class. § They are worthy of notice, however, 
as indicating corruption in the Br ah manieal blood in ancient times. 
Jt is curious to mark in connexion with them, the following extra- 
ordinary .law : — “ As by virtue of the father’s issue the descendants of 

* Soo inform ex ion with this the q notation s, *ma,fle at p. 24, above. 

t See before, p. \u. 44-50. J See before pp. 53-60. § See before p. 377. 




have Decome and qekbmted 

/■ ' X'ttMka Bb&tta in liishisbringa, in the Eamaya^ai)-, ' 00 ; ' -tlia t* ; 

./* thepm^rnal &&e preyaiki'^t?*):^ •• ^ r-.-...o? •':; 

In liotiQing the occupations in -which the Dvijas may engage wh«jn 
stiaitened for subsistence, there is a great discouragement of agrieok . 
tune* destructive of animal life ; of She sale of liquids, dressed gmilj 
tila seeds (unless for sacred purposes), stones, salt, cattle, men, Woriien, 
cloth dyed red, cloth made of Sana, Ivshuma-bark, wool (even though 
not red) ; of frui t, roots, drugs, water, arms, poison, flesh-meat t of the 
Soma, milk, honey, clarified but test, oil (of tila), sugar, and the Kusha 
grass ; of forest beasts ; of ravenous beasts, spirits, indigo, hVksha (lac), 
and beasts with uncloven hoofs. “ By selling flesh, laksha, or salt, a 
Brahman instantly becomes an apostate ; by selling milk for three days, 
ho becomes a Shudra.” (86-92.) The sale of some of these articles 
is: interdicted because of their supposed sacredness, because of the loss 
of animal life in their production, or because of their alleged impurity 
or .liability to ceremonial defilement. 

The ad vantage of each caste seeking to discharge its ’own duties is 
illustrated by the following statute and maxim 

*r‘C fjwf fajpfr JT Tfrfr iTgr^ni 

vr4m ft €T«r: <T?fft 5frj%?T : 1 1 

u One’s own imposed duty though worthless is paramount, — not that 
of another party, though well instituted; the person living by a strange 
courscs-of-duty falls instantly from Caste.** (1)7.)* The Brahman in 
distress, however, may receive gifts from any quarter (atonements 
being at hand). To save life forbidden tood may be taken, as 
illustrated i nr the alleged cases of Ajigarta, Vtuoadeva, Bhar^idvaja, 
and Vislivamitra often referred to in the Hindu literature ^ (102-8.) 

This is somewhat like what we find in the Blmgavud-Gita (hi, 35) : 

2prr^ w-tw ftm-. qtwfa 

*r*ir rkr Stt: qr«r*Tf m^:\\ 

w One's own religion, though worthless, is better than a strange religion, however 
well instituted ■; death in one's own religion is good ; that (the religion) of another 
iwaretli foar. 1 * 

t See fthoVc pp. 150, et seq. 



.ML; K^Jiatr iy a’may take the fourth part (of a crop or income) iu time 
of tjisttess. (J18.) . 

^Attendance on Br&hmahs is the best work of a Slmd-ra ; whatever 
el&e he may perform will be fruitless to him. (128.) 

“ There is no guilt in a Shudra (who eats garlic ami other forbidden 
articles)* He is not fit for the Sluskara (of initiation). He has 
neither the right of practising DJumna (duty), nor is any restraint 
placed on him in regard to Dharma ”■* (126.) Moral duties, 
however, are obligatory upon him. '* 

The eleventh chapter of Maim is devoted principally to penance 
and expiation. It begins, however, with certain laws as to largesses. 
Alms are to be given to Brahmans seeking to marry, to sacrifice, 
to travel ; to those who have expended their wealth on sacred rites, 
and who desire to maintain their guru, father, or mother; to those who 
are Brahmaclmns, and those who are afflicted with disease. These nine 
classes of Brahmans are Smtakas (purilied-ones). Jewels of all sorts 
are to be given to Brahmans knowing the Vedas. What is necessary 
to complete a sacrifice may be taken from any person, even from a 
Shudra if a Vaishya (or other Dvija) be not near, since the Shudra 
has no business with sacrifice. A Brahman, without being held guilty 
of theft, may take a (lay’s food from the party who for three days has 
failed to supply his wants. A Kshatriya must never seize the wealth 
of a Braliinan. He gains from the Brahman whom he protects a 
sixth 'part of his righteousness. A Brahman begging from a Shudra 
becomes in the next birth a Chandala. Misappropriating what he 
has begged fora sacrifice, he becomes a Chasa, or a crow, for a hundred 
years. The person who robs the Brahmans feeds on the orts of vul- 
tures in the other world for a hundred years. A Brail ifian skilled in 
the law may chastise those who injure him without appealing to the 
king. He may use the Sliniti of Atharvan (the Atharva Veda) reveal- 
ed to Angiras, for speech is the weapon of a Brahman to destroy his 
enemy, as arms in the case of a Kshatriya, and wealth in the ease of a 
Vaishya and Shudra. (xi. I~31. ) 

Neither a girl, nor a young woman, nor a man of little": learning, 
nor a dunce, nor a diseased person, nor the uninitiated, is permitted 

* This v<*rse, whiiSi r have partially supplemented according to Kuiluka ftlmtta, has 
jriveu nmeh trouble to modern comment a tor?*. 

49 . 
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to sacrifice. Only one who has read all the V£das must officiate # *m 
oblation to fire. (57*8.) . • ‘r • 

No man must sacrifice without bestowing liberal gifts. (40,)., A 
priest who keeps an agmhofcra, and neglects his fire, must perform the 
ch&ndrdyana for one month, his neglect being equal to the slaughter 
of a eon. (41.) *’ 

.Proceeding to enter more formally on the doctrine of penance, 
Man u repeats the following noticeable dicta : — *■ The wise say peaanee 
(is effectual) for involuntary sin ; and others say that it is available, 
from the evidence of the Shruti, even for a Voluntary oftence v A 
sin involuntarily committed is purged by Vedie repetition; but an 
offence committed intentionally, through infatuation, by various 
.special penances.” (45-6.) For certain offences deliberately com- 
mitted, there is now no available penance. 

Morbid changes in the body are said to occur for sins committed in 
the present birth, or in those by which it has been preceded. To escape 
these, penances ought to be resorted to. (48-54.) 

►Some sins are thus classified : — 

l. Mah&pdtakas (Great Sins). 

Brahmacide, Surapana (drinking of spirits), theft (of a Brahmans 
gold), adi. ljtery with the wife of a gum, and associating with parties 
guilty of these crimes. 

M. Patakas (Sins): — 

1. — False pretension (as to caste), bringing a false charge before a 
king, falsely accusing a guru, — which are nearly equal to killing a 
Brahman. 

2. Forgetting the Brahma (the Veda), showing contempt for the 
Veda, giving Valse evidence, killing a friend, eating what is forbidden, 
or what is unfit to be .tasted * which six (faults) are like spirit-drinking. 

3. Appropriating a deposit, and stealing a man, ahorse, silver, a field, 
a diamond, or any other gem, are nearly equal to stealing (the gold of a 
Brahman).. 

4. Carnal dealing with sisters of the same womb, with a little 
girl, with women of the low castes, or with tho wife of a friend or. son, 
— which are said to be nearly equal to the violation of the bed of a guru. 

4 

* irrlqr qra 
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’'TI (Sins &f & lower degree) :~ •- ^ V 

C^W -killing, sacrificing for outcastes {patitah), adultery, selling 
oneself; deserting a mother, a father, a guru, the reading of the 
1?4da, the (sacred) fire, or a son ; the marriage of a younger 
brother before the elder, or the omission of the elder to marry 
before the younger ; giving a daughter to either of them, or per^ 
forming their, nuptial sacrifice ; defiling a damsel, usury, breaking 
one’s vow (of chastity as a student) ; selling a tank, a garden, a 
wife, or a child ; becoming a YnUy a (by neglect; of initiatory rites); 
abandoning a kinsman, teaching the Veda for hire, learning it from 
a hireling, selling articles not to be sold, having property in mines* 
putting large machines to work, destroying medicinal plants, living by 
(the harlotry of) a wife, preparing charms to destroy, cutting down 
green trees for fuel, performing rites for sell- interest, eating pro- 
hibited food (once without a previous design), neglecting the (sacred) 
fire, theft, non-payment of debts, having dealings with untrue Sluts- 
tras,* excessive attcution to music or dancing, stealing grain, the base, 
metals, or cattle, intercourse with a drunk woman ; killing a woman, a 
Shudra, a Vaishya, or a Kshatriya, atheism. 

IV. The Caste destroying sins (in addition to the preceding, to 
which they are inferior) : — 

Giving pain to a J3rahrnan, smelling spirituous liquor or anything 
unfit to be smelt, cheating, unnatural practices with a male. 

V. Sins reducing a person to a mixed caste: — 

Killing an ass, ahorse, a camel, an antelope, an elephant, a goat, a 
sheep, a fish, a snake, or a buffalo. 

VI. Sins excluding from social repasts : — 

Accepting presents from blarneable persons, engaging As a merchant 
(in the case of a -Brahman), serving a Sbudra -master, and speak- - 
ing unturth. 

VII. Sins causing defilement (mala) : — » 

Killing an insect, a bird, or a worm ; eating what has been carried 
with liquor ; stealing fruit, wood, or flowers ; and discomposure ot 
mind. (55-70.) 

This classification of sins and offences, it will be noticed, is made 
altogether on tte principles of Caste, which 'are most remarkable for 
. The reference is probably to Buddhist works. 
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their partiality. Jittli&g a BrShmain and at eahnghis goH ^ 
the greateat offences which can be committed In ' » : 

:'ia placed the drinking of spirits by a Br&hman* Thereason in stated 
oawarde. “ A drunk Brahman may fall on something impure ? ^ 
may when intoxicated make a Vedic utterance, or perform $ope'; 
'unlawful act*’ 1 (97.) Eating things prohibited is more heinous than 
incest and unnatural crime, or killing a woman, a Shudra, a Vaiskya 
or a Ksh atriya. K ven giving pain to a Brahman causes a loss of caste* 
The penances for the ounces committed, so far as they are avail-* 
able, are regulated on the same caste principles* A Brahman killing 
a Brahman (inadvertently) may dwell in a forest for .a dozen of years,, 
feeding on alms, and contemplating the skull of the slain. A Ksha- 
triya doing this, has to make himself a mark to archers or cast himself 
thrice .headlong into blazing fire. A king, doing it, has to perform, 
(with great presents) one of the six great sacrifices* Alternatives are 
also allowed, among which is the surrender, in the case of the rich, of 
property to a Brahman learned in the Vedas ; or walking to the source 
of the river Saras vath The preservation of a cow or Brahman atones 
for brahrnacide* The stealer of the gold of a Brahman has (either to 
the destruction of his life or otherwise) to be struck by a king with 
an. iron mace ; but if the offender be a Brahman lie can get off by the 
performance of tapa. Caste lost by the offences above specified vo- 
luntarily committed is recovered by the mniapana, and involuntarily, 
by the pmjapatya. For exclusion from society the chdndrdijnna is 
available. -For killing a Kshafcriya the penance asked is only the 
fourth part of that required tor killing a Brahman ; for killing a 
Vaishya, an eighth ; for killing a Shudra, a sixteenth. If a Brahman 
-kill- a cat, an Ichneumon, a Chkh.a (the Indian blue jay), a frog, a 
dog, a lizard, an owl, or a crow, lie has to perform the same penance 
Jqr killing a Shudra, that is the chmdrdymia. (70-132.) A 
Brffiiitth.?haviiig connexion or eating with a Obandala, or other low- 
caste woman, or receiving gifts from such a person, loses his own caste 
if he acts unwittingly, and sinks to a level with them if he acts 
wittingly. (175.) The associate for a year of a fallen person falls 
like him ; and must perform his prescribed penance. (176.) 

After noticing these arid other penances, Mann treats of the method 
of excluding from caste* The Sapindas and other relatives of the 
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patiH must offer (to his mauesas if he were dead), iii the evening of 
aft nnlacky day, a libatiop of wafer,— his e(ttmectione$ dffieisdiing 
fjri 0 iit (|litsik) , and his guru being present; a slave-girl breaking tfe 
pbt (of water) ; and the kinsmen remaining impure for a dsty and 
night, They must afterwards cease to speak or to sit with him* 
Withhold all inheritance and property from him, refuse him common 
attentions, and deprive him of his rights of primogeniture. Other 
parties also must cease to have any intercourse with him. A similar 
course is to be observed in the erase of on teats ted women, who may he 
permitted, however, to bo humbly fed, clothed, and lodged in huts 
near the fiimily residence. (188-6-9.) Maim contemplates the pos- 
sibility of restoration to caste after this ibimidable ejection (187-8) ; 
but this restoration by penance, after the breaking of the pot, seldom* 
if ever, no w occurs in I ndian society* 

Mann, as reported, again returns to the subject of penances, the last 
laws found in the San hit a ascribed to him not fitting in appropriately 
with those already noticed. 

Neglecters of the GAyatri and the sacred string (at the appointed 
time) are admissible to them after penance. 

A person saying humph ! to a Brahman must bathe, fast for a day , 
and clasp the feet of the offended party. (20o.) For striking a Bruli - 
man with a blade of grass, tying him by the neck with a cloth, and over- 
powering him in argument, the offender must fail prostrate before him. 
(207.) A person intending to strike a Brahman with intent to kill 
remains in hell a hundred years, actually striking him, a thousand. 
Every drop of a Bra 1 1 man’s blood shed and attracting particles of dust, 
demands a thousand years’ torment for each of these particles. 
(206-7.) 

The prescribed penances are next explained, and those of the Prajii-. 
patya, Sdntapana, etc., but in a way somewhat different from th at stated 
in the notes above appended to Angiras, which correspond With the 
prevalent Brahmanical interpretation. (21 1 -226.) The alleged benefits 
of penance and repentance are stated at length. Tapa is declared to be 
all-prevalent. (240.) 

Even -in connexion with the future world, the subject principally 
treated of in the 1 twelfth, or last, chapter of Manu, Caste is made to 
appear with all its pretensions and partialities. 
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{^urit^lpas«i^ri f sitwl tlaAnoss), said to be 
as well as in the essence of Deity, and their-ceatiexiaa'-.witti 
g ration (janmdntara) f and their division into their conditions of tip? ; 
••lowest, the mean, and the highest, he places Shudras and MlechnJ$$sf- 
with elephants, horses, lions, tigers? and boars in the middle condition 
of the T&rnasa quality ; — only worms, insects, reptiles, etc* being belbW 
thotn ; while Churatias, Sup a mas, and u deceitful men, ’’ and even the 
devilish R&kshaaas and Pish&chas, are’ put above them in the highest 
place of this quality, (xii. 41-44.) Jhallas , M alias, and Ncitas (mi& 
by the commentator to be Vr&tyas of the Kslmtrivas,) Harm places in the 
Bdjasa condition, above all the parties above mentioned. Of course 
(lie Brahmans are placed in the condition of purity, accord- 
ing to their own grades ; — devotees (Tapasvis), mendicants (Yatis), 
and common Brahmans (Vipras) arriving at the lowest state of 
purity ; saciilicers and Kishia, at the middle ; and Brahma and the 
Bfdlunans participating in creation (the IVaj/ipatis) at the highest, 
(xii. 48-50,) 

The slayer of a Brahman must enter the bod 3' of a dog, a boar, an 
ass, a came], a bull, a goat, a sheep, a stag, a bird, or of a Chanddla 
or Pukkasha* (55.) The stealer of the gold (of a Brahman) must 
pass u thousand times into the bodies of spiders, snakes, etc. (57.) 
Individuals of the four Various for omitting their peculiar (Caste) duties 
must enter sinful bodies, and become slaves to their toes. A Brah- 
man making this omission becomes an Ulkamukha, (with a mouth like a 
llame of fire,) and devours what is vomited ; a Kshatnya , a Kata pu tan a, 
and eats ordure and dead bodies ; a VaUhya , a Maitraks] uijy o.tik a, and 
feeds on pus * and a Shudra , a Chailashaka, and feeds on lice. (70-2.) 

The Brahmans, from their caste position and the possession of the 
knowledge of spirit (atmajnana) and of the Veda are said to have pecu- 
liar facifeios for the attainment of future bliss. (82-87.) As fire 
consumes with its own power living trees so he who knows the Vedas 
consumes the taint of his own (sinful) acts. (101.)* On the failure of 
ocular inspection or uie Vedas, of inference, and of the Sinistra, that 
which instructed Brahmans propound is to be held to be indubitable 
law. (105, 109.) ’ ‘ ■ « . . 

* i hi.s sentence is a Brulimanieal proverb. We have met it before in Angiras (sliloka 102). 
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The contents of the larger portion of the Yajnamlkya 
JSwnti and of the comment open it of Vijnane;*hvar£, con- 
tained in the Mitaksliura, are given by the late Mr; 
^BomvdaiTe, of the Bombay Civil Service, in the Appendix 
tO ‘His Reports Of Civil Causes decided by the Bombay 
Court of Sadar Ada) at-* Better 1 nilices (in Sanskrit) 
are contained in the Calcutta edition of the work published 
in 1813, and in the Bombay lithographed' edition of 1803. 
After the extracts now made from Mann, it is not; neces- 
sary for the objects of this work that the references to that 
Law-book should he very numerous. 

The Shruti, Smriti, pure .Vchilra, love of one's soul (or self), and 
good desires are thefoi nidations of religion, (i. 1-7.) 

//The mantras, or sacred texts, in the Sanskuras, or SamirmnUs, ate 
to be used by Dvijaa, but not by Sin id ran. 

The teacher should instruct his disciple in Shaueha and A'clmra, 
f ceremonial pu rity and observance ) before teaching the Vedas, (1,2/7.) 

A Brahman should receive the / rpanayana in bis eighth year from 
conception or birth : a Kshatriya, in his eleventh ; and a Vaishya, in 
his twelfth. A Brahman not receiving it before his sixteenth year, a 
Kshatriya before libs twenty-second year, and a Vaishya. before In’s 
twenty-fourth year, are to be esteemed Vrnh/as and fallen -from the 
Savitrb (i. 6, 2th) 

During eating, silence has to be maintained ; and water has to bo 
drunk before and after eating. 

In connexion with the duties of a householder the. following instruc- 
tions are given. The purification and relief of the body are to be 
attended, to. The teeth are to be rinsed. The Horna is to be per- 
formed morning and evening. The Vedas and Sinistra* lii'C to be 
studied. Tlie worship of God is to ];>*•» conducted. Water is to he 
poured out to the gods and ancestors. The Vedas, Punmas. Itihdsas 
and what treats of the Soul, are to be repeated. Bali karma (sacrifice 
to ghosts), 8 v ad ha (sacrifice to ancestors), Horna (sacrifice to the gods j, 

* Printed for Government in 18L-L 
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Sv&dhy&ya (sacrifice* hospitality to men, im the five 

v daily great sacrifices. A portion of the food used in these sacraments 
is to be thrown to dogs, Ch&pd&las, and crows. Then, husband aiid 
irife, after other inmates of , the family are satisfied, have to eat 
what remains' (i. 5. 1-30.) 

The following are said to be the? common duties universally of all 
men:— Abstinence from killing, truthfulness, abstinence from theft, 
(ceremonial) purity, the control of the senses, the imparting of gifts, 
selfcommand, compassion*, endurance* (15. 26*) 

A Brahman sacrificing with what he has begged from a .Shiidra 
becomes a Chandala ; and not sacrificing with what he has. got for a 
sacrifice, he becomes a bhdsa , or a crow, (1. 5. 31.) 

No intercourse is to be maintained by Snutakas with hypocrites, or 
heretics. (l.G. 2.) They are to dress in white clothing, (ib. 3.) 
Nature is not to be relieved in rivers (which are esteemed sacred). 
The' conch, stool, garden, house, or conveyance of any other party is 
not to be used by a Smitaka. He is to take no food from a party not 
using the sacred fire. (ib. 32.) As stated by Augiras, the Dasa, 
Cowherd, Kulamitra, Ardhasirina, and Barber may eat with the Shiidra. 
(ib. 38.) 

The legislation of Yajnavalkya on the subject; of eatables and non- 
eatables is similar to that of Man u. Flesh procured for profane purposes 
or with hair or maggots ; food prepared for another party, or prepared 
on a preceding day and left by another, and touched by dogs or a 
woman in her courses, breathed on by cows, left by birds, or touched 
by a foot, is not to be ate. Food of ghrira or other liquids, wheat, 
barley, and cow's milk, though prepared beforehand, may be taken. 
The milk of tfhe dow is not to be taken till the tenth day lifter the 
calving. For eating intentionally the flesh of the jay, of red-footed 
(birds), and offishes, fasting is to be observed for three days. The 
(di&ndr&yana is to be performed for eating onions, village-pigs, mush- 
rooms, village-fowls, leeks, and carrots. Of certain five-clawed animals 
he may eat as already intimated (i. 7) by Marm.f But, in the case of 

* writer 1 

<7R mm sht: warr*. n 

t See before p. V>2. 
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Brahmans, all use of animal foodisnowdi$cotiraged } thoughitia're- 
■ r sorted to by certain ch)s*fcs of them. 

On the purification of articles, the legislation of Yujnavalkya is 
similar to that of Angiras. (i. 8.) 

The section, on Danadharma (or largesses) opens with the praise of 
the Brahmans, who are to be the o bjecls, of the liberality prescribed. 
The gift of a cow with the calf half-born is the best of all gifts ; it is 
like that of the earth itself. The givor obtains by it a year of heaven- 
ly bliss for every hair of its *body. Gold, ti hi- seeds, lamps, grains, 
trees, horses, chariots, couches, etc., etc., are suitable gifts, (i, 9.) 

For the performance of Shraddbas, either on the occasion of births, 
deaths, eclipses, or the (ninety-six) established occasions in a year 
connected with days and months. Brahmans learned in all the Vedas, 
skilled in the knowledge of Brahma, and various relatives, are to be 
called. Brahmans diseased, blind of an eye, of loose character, of 
adulterous origin, with bad nails, with black teeth, imperfectly clothed, 
of evil speech, practising merchandise, teaching tor hire, without man - 
hood, practising fornication, disaffected to friends, backbiters, sellers of 
the Soma, abandonee of gurus or parents', eaters with K mala -go lakes, 
holders of intercourse with outcastes, thievish, of bad conduct, and 
of bad repo t, are not to be invited, (i. lU ft -8.) 

The propitiating of Ganapati and of the planets, which is treated of 
at; some length, is the duty of all castes, though parliouhuly binding 
on the prince, (b 1 1, lib) 

The duties of the prince, at e laid down, somewhat after Mann, with 
certain variations. When he gives land to Brahmans, the. deed of gift; 
should be on cloth or on copper-plates, with his seat and the names 
of himself and ancestry at t ached, (i. 1ft. 10-12). l ie is encouraged 
to give i'll charity of the fruits of his valour ; and ho is assured that 
paradise (svarf/a) will be the result of his death in battle, (ib. lo-lb)* 
lie lias, to preserve the ddsltdehd ru and A uluxthiU ((lie customs of coun- 
tries and families.) (ib. ft 5.) 

In the second chapter, which treats of \ tjcirahdru , or the Law of Com- 
mon Life, in which the legislat ion is of a character superior to that of the 
first, —there is but little directly connected with Caste. Yet some impor- 
tant mailers are 'to be noted in it. In discharge of debt, the claims of 
the Brahmans, and next in order those of Kshatriyas, Yaishyas, and 

bO 
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Shudraa respectively, are to be regarded, (ii- 2* 5.) The convenience or 
Bfdhmaasis to be consulted in the payment tlieir deBts. (ib. 7.) 
A son should pay the debts of a father not heard of, or deceased, or in- 
capacitated [according to Vijn$pesh vara, on the authority ofNarada, 
when he has the power of administration on becoming sixteen years of 
age.] Corporal punishment is not be inflicted on BiAhmans. (ib. ii. 8. 12.) 
Double or triple punishment is to be inflicted on the revilers of the 
Pratiloma Castes,* while only half punishment is to be inflicted 
on the revilers of the Anuloilia. The fevilers of Brahmans, kings, 
and gods are to be punished according to the uttama sdhas (in the 
highest degree, with a fine of 1,000 panas) ; of the other castes, with 
the madhjama sdhas , (the middle degree, of 500 panas ; and of towns 
and countries with the prathama sdhas (the fust degree, of 250 panas). 
(ii. 16-1-8.) A person not a Brahman giving pain to a Brahman 
should lose the member by which he has offended him ; threatening 
a Brahman with an upraised weapon, he should suffer the prathama 
stihasa ; and merely touching a weapon in the thought of using it 
against a Brahman, he should suffer the half of' this punishment, 
(ii. 17-4.) A man committing adultery in his own caste is to be pun- 
ished according to the highest scale ; with a person lower than his own 
caste, according to the middle class; and with a person, higher in caste 
than himself, with death, w hile the woman is to be deprived of her 
ears and nose. Persons carrying off gills of higher caste than their 
own are to be punished with death. A person of high caste having 
intercourse with a low caste woman desiring it is guiltless ; but having 
intercourse with such a person not desiring it he is blame- worthy, 
(ii. 22. 4-6.) A person of caste having intercourse with an antyaja 
woman, is to be ‘stumped with a mark, or abandoned in disgrace. A 
Shudra having intercourse with an antyaja woman becomes an antyaja. 
An antyaja having intercourse with an Aryan woman is to be put to 
death, (ii. 22-12.) Any person defiling a Brahman by an article 
forbidden to be ate is to be punished with the highest fine ; thus de- 
filing a Kshatriya, with the middle fine ; thus defiling a Vaisliiya, with 
the low fine ; and thus defiling a Shudra with the half of the low fine, 
(ii. 23. 2. ) A Shudra, assuming the marks of a Biahman should be 
fined eight hundred panas. In this legislation, there h* only a general 

* More pp, 63-64. 
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agreement with that of the other Smritis. For much of Vijnaneshvara'* 
Commentary on Yajaa valky a there is no foundation in the text. The 
annotator, as he proceeds, draws copiously on other authorities. 

A child dying before the completion of its second year is to be 
buried and not burned, (iii. 1^ 1.) The ceremonies needful ou burn- 
ing the dead are not to be repeated in the, case of Brahmacharia and 
the degraded, or in the case of heretics, the unprotected, fratricides, 
sensualists, drunkards, or suicides, (ib. 5-0.) The great source of 
comfort held out to the bereaVed is the tact that death is the resolution 
of the body into the five elements. (9.) Persons who may have car- 
ried the dead to be burned should not be touched for a d ay. (16.) 
Parents arc ceremonially unclean for three or for ten days after the 
death of a child not older than two years. (18.)* A Kshatriya is 
impure for twelve days, a Vaishya, for fifteen, and a Sliudni for 
thirty, (while a Brahman is impure only for ten days), on occasion 
of the death of an adult, relative. (22.) No Sluidra should attend the 
burning of a Dvija ; and no Dvija, that of a Slmdra, A king does not 
become impure by the death of his relations ; and no impurity arises 
from those who die in defence of cows and l b ah mans. (27.) 

In times of distress, a Brahman may follow the IMianna of a Ksha- 
triyaorofa Vaishya (iii. 2, 1 ), abstaining, however, from selling 
forbidden articles (2-4). 

The origin of the four castes is stated according to the orthodox 
view. (iii. 4. 71.) 

Atonements for various offences are prescribed as in Mann. (iii. ff.) 
In the case of M alia patakas a Slmdra has not the privilege o l jttpa (re- 
peating mantras) an i some other ceremonial observances of t he higher 
castes; but by using the other means prescribed for twelve years, he 
may make an atonement for his offences under this heading, (iii. 7.1.) 

A thousand oxen or cows are to be given for the homicide of a 
Kshatriya, or a Yrata for the slaughter of a Brahman, observed for 
three years ;f a hundred cows for that of a Vaishya. or a Vrata for 

# The difference about the time of impurity in this instance is attributed to the 
different teachings of the authors of the Smritis. Manu mentions ten days for its con- 
tinuance. * 

t In the case of the inadvertent slaughter of a Brahman, the penitential Vrata (begging 
with a skull in hand) has to last for twelve years, (iii. *5. 37.) 
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one year ; ten cows for that of a . Shudra, or a Vrata (a voluntarily 
imposed penance) of six months, (iii. 8. 2-3.) « ' 

For the slaughter of a bad wife of a Brahman, a leather skin 
for drawing water has to be giyen ; for that of a Kskatriya, a bow ; 
for that of a Vaisliya, a goat ; for that ^f a Shudra, a ram, (iii. 8. 4); 
and for the slaughter oi a good woman what is given for the slaughter 
of a Shudra. (C.) 

The benelits of hearing or repeating the Smiiti of Ynjnavalkya are 
said, at the close of the treatisb, to be gr&it indeed. It makes a Brah- 
man venerable, a Kskatriya victorious, and a Vaisliya rich and pros- 
perous. The poor Shudra has to be satisfied with the information he 
may get of it from the Dvijas, according to his exigencies as they may 
occur. 

In the Parashara Star if, i, the general contents of which 
I have already noticed,* no regular arrangement is ob- 
served. The tvork is reckoned a great authority in the 
Kali Yoga ; and it is evidently more modern than some 
of the other law collections of its class. It gives the 
following list of Smritis at its commencement : — those 
of Mann, G’arga, Gautama, Vasishtha, Kashyapa, Gopala,*f' 
Atri, Yislmu, Sanvarlla, Dakslia, Angiras, Shatatapa, 
Harita, Yajnavalkya, A'pastarnba, Shankha and Likhita, 
Katyayana, Pracheta, and Shrutiraja (Parashara ?). 
Manu, it. is added, prevailed as an authority in the 
three first Ysgas, while the AVhura of the three Yogas 
is not for the present Ivali Yoga. Tapa was the 
highest duty in the Krita Yoga ; knowledge, in the 
Treta ; and sacrifice in the Dvapara ; while the giving 
of largesses is the highest duty in the Kali. The 
Dharma (religious law) of Manu was for the Krita ; 

* At p. 857. 

f In the copy referred to by Dr. Stenzler (Ind. Stud. i. 232) the 
name of Uslimm here occurs for that of Gopata. 
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that of Gautama for the Treta ; that of Shankha 
* 

and Likhita for the Dvapara ; and that- of Parashara is 
for the Kali. The party guilty of a fault infected a 
country in the Krita Yuga ; in the Treta; a village; in 
the Dvapara, his family'; and in the Kali, himself. A 
person became patiia (fallen from caste) in the Krita, 
by conversation ; in the Treta, by contact; and in the 
Dvapara, by eating (forbidden) food ; while in the 
Kali, by deeds. In the Krita largesses were taken 
to the house (of the parly to he benefited by them) ; in 
the Treta, by calling him to receive them) ; and in the 
Dvapara, by simply relieving the asker ; while in the 
Kali, they are to he bestowed only for service. In the 
Krita, the pranas (five vital airs) were in the elements 
(of the body) ; in the Treta, in the llesli ; in the Dvapara, 
in the blood ; while, in the Kali, they are in the food. 
The Dvijas are not to he blamed for the peculiarities of 
the respective Yogas. Jn the Krita, curses took imme- 
diate effect ; in the Treta after ten days ; in the Dvapara, 
after a mouth ; while in the Kali Yuga, alter one year/"' 
Pure religion and truth in the Kali have only a fourth 
part of t heir proper dimensions. Life is shortened (in this 
Yuga) by eating forbidden things. Hiarma and tapa 
are practised only for ostentation. There will he much 
false speaking for the sake of wealth. Little milk will he 
yielded by cows ? The earth will yield but little grain. 
Woman will bear only females. The intercourse of 
the sexes will be only for pleasure. Princes (Bhupalas) 

* Professor Monier Williams correctly says, in Lis excellent In- 
augural LectAre, that tlie curse of a Brahman is always supposed 
among the Hindus to take effect sooner or later. 
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will be subjected to Dasyus. Shudras will have the 
Achara of Brahmans ; and the Dvijas* that of Shudras. 
The high castes (adyavarnus) will earn their livelihood like 
the lowest (antyajas) . The Krita Y uga was for the Brail, 
mans ; the Treta for t.h,e Kshatriyas ; the Dvapara for the 
Vaishyas ; and the Kali is for the Shudras. Womenof the 
lower castes will not he married wifh the higher according 
to the law which permitted the Dvijas to add to the wife 
of their own class one from each of the lower of the four 
Varnas. Duty and sin will be commingled. The merit 
which was of a million degrees of fruit in the Krita was of 
a hundred thousand in the Treta, of ten thousand in the 
Dvapara, and will be of a hundred in the Kali- 
(i. 1-13-39.) Specific legislation follows this general 
account of the modifications caused by the Yugas. 

The Dvijas should live where the black antelope moves, between the 
Himavat and the Viridity a, where the ocean-going rivers flow, where 
the great tirfchas are found, and where the llishis dwell. This is the 
land of purity ; but Shudras may live where they are inclined. The 
country is bad where things not to be drunk are di unk, not to be eaten 
are eaten, and where unlawful connexions are formed, (i. 1-40-45.) 

A Bialunan may give food to a lvshatriya, a VaLshya, or a Shudra 
visiting him at the time of a meal. (i. 6. 12-1,3.) 

The general ditties of the. four Varnas are laid down as in Manu 
and the other Smritis. It is declared, however, to be a sin, even oil 
the part of a Shudra, to sell spirits or flesh, (i. 7.1-14.) 

The water thrown (for consecration) on the horn of a cow is sixteen 
times better than that of all the luihas of the rivers and oceans of the 
earth, (i. 8. 28.) 

If a Dvija eat food on the last day of the moon ( cliandmkshaya 
vulgo ctudvdsyfi) he will lose his merit for the month, (i. 8. 37.) 

The achara of families and countries is strongly inculcated on all 
classes of people, as their supreme duty. (i. 9. 200.) 
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A ShuJra is in the matter of cldna to be reckoned like a fool, to whom 
nothing is to* be given* # (i. 9. 217.) 

A Dvija eating of the food of a person not on the right road, or of a 
mean person, becomes instantly like a Shudra ; and after death he be- 
comes a village* pig (lutashukand). He who eats the food of a usurer, or of 
a shepherd, or of a person who has lost cusje, goes to hell. A Dvija 
eating from the hands of a Shudra wife goes to the itaurava hell, 
(i. 9. 284.) 

Pvijas should not perform* any religious services or sacrifices to get 
gifts from Shiidras, on the penalty of becoming clutndalas. (i. 9. 293) 

Animal food may be ate at Shntddhas and sacrifices, and in times of 
famine, (i. 9. 317.) 

The following classes of Brahmans are not to be employed at ShrAd- 
dlias: — The blind of an eye, he who has broken a contract of marriage, 
a diseased person, a backbiter, a usurer, an ungrateful person, a wrath- 
ful person, a hater of friends, a person with bad nails or black teeth, 
one wanting a limb or having a superfluous limb, a eunuch, one of 
bad report, one of bad speed), one who teaches for hire, a. polluter of 
virgins, a shopkeeper, a seller of the Soma, one ruled by bis wile, 
one of illegitimate birth, a forsaken* of his parents, a thief, a vrishalipatii 
one ignorant of Jiis own duties, one who has a wife who has been before 
married, a goatherd or keeper of buffaloes, one accused of evil deeds, 
a receiver of unlawful presents, one who habitually lives on alms, an 
astrologer or a messenger, one who, after eating on the burning-ground 
on the eleventh day after the death, has not taken the prescribed 
atonement, etc., etc. (v. 1-12.) 

Arrangements should be made to prevent Brahmans at Sh rad dh as 
imitating the sound of Shiidras, swine, cocks, (v. i>**) 

A Brahman begging regularly from low caste people, from MIench- 
has, and distillers, is pronounced a Buka, or heron, (v. 53.) 

In the case of death or birth there is no impurity to the liberal, to 
those who are addicted to making vows, to poets, to sacrifice) k, to Agni- 
hotris, to the skilled in the six- Angus (of the Vedas), to a king, to a 
persons skilled in the shruti. lu the kali (yoga) there is no impurity 
except what may be removed by immediate ablution. A Brahman at- 
tending the funeral of a Shudra is impure for 1 three days. (vi. 11-12 ) 

K a Dvija be touched by a Clmudala when making water, he must 
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fast for six nights. If a Brahman when eating be touched by another 
Bmhrnan, he must sip water and repeat the names of Vishnu; if a 
he bo touched by a Kshatriya, he must fast till night ; if, by a 
Vaishya, he must in addition to this fast, swallow the five products of 
the cow; if by a Shtidra, or a dog, ho must fast for a day and night; 
if by a washerman, or other r low castes, he must perform the half of 
the prajapatya penance. If a Brahman when eating be touched 
by a woman who is impure from a birth or restraint, or by a Mien- 
chha, he must fast till sunset, and bat fie in water kept for a day. 
(vi. 48-57.) 

Shabaras, Pulindas, Kikataa (aboriginal tribes), and Natas are like 
washermen. II’ a Vaishya go to a woman of the washerman caste, ho 
has to take cow’s urine, and half-ripe barley for six days, or perform 
a double kriehhra. (vi. 312-814.) 

The rules for defilement in eating given by Parashara are similar to 
those of Angiras. 

Food cooked in the house of a Slnidra may be ate at a river when 
sprinkled with its water, accompanied by a repetition of the (layati'f. 
Unboiled grain, flesh, clarified butter, lioney. oil, and different kinds of 
fruits are impure while they are in the vessels of Mlcnchhas, but pure, 
when taken from them.* Milk, curds, and clarified butter are pure 
when in the vessels of the Abhiras (viewed as cowherds). Market 
wares are pure while in the hands of the venders, (vi. 315-324.) 
The rules for the cleansing of vessels are like those of Angiras 
and Mann. 

A Brahman is not to accept gifts when in a state of impurity from 
births or deaths. When he receives gifts from a Brahman, he has to ac- 
knowledge them fh a loud voice ; from a Bajanya, in a gentle voice ; 
from a Vaishya, in a whisper ; and from a Slnidra, in his own mind. 
\V ith a Brahman, he has to commence by saying Om ; with a king lie has 
to utter thanks without the Ora; with a Vaishya, to whisper thanks; 
and with a Slnidra, to wish thanks, imagining himself to say, svasti 
(this is good), (vii. 82-88.) 

The whole administration of Sbinti, or propitiation, of the gods, 

* From fclio specification <»f th^MIthwlihus. or Barbarians, in connexion with these, 
products, it seems to be warrantable to infer that the articles were Sometimes 
imported into India at least from t he neighbouring provinces. 
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elements, devils, etc., and of houses, temples, tanks, etc. is in the 
hands of the* Brahmans £ix, passim). 

The work concludes with a statement of the doctrines and practices 
connected with the Yoga. 

The best digest, of Ili^du law, all things considered, 
is probably to be found in the Mayvhha of Karmdakara 
Bhatta, to which reference has nlrea<lv been made. Its 
twelve Rays, or divisions, are wot always arranged in 
the same, order. With a view to indicate the applica- 
tion of these di visions to such of the social customs of the 
Hindus as are more or less connected with Caste, F notice 
their contents, at greater or less length, as needful for 
the objects of this work. 

(1.) In the Sa n ska ra Mayukha, after some general 
references to the authoritative literature of the Hindus, 
we have notices of eleven of the sixteen Sacraments, in 
connexion with which the peculiarities of the four A'sh- 
rdmos of the .Brahmans, and the general duties of 
Kshatriyas, Yaishyas, Shudras, and women are treated 
of. In this department of the work, however, there is 
nothing which wo have not already noticed. 

(2.) In the Shdnti Mayukha, which treats of the 
propitiation of the gods and other objects of fear, we 
have the following principal sections: — c > 

The worship ( pujd ) of Ganapati. 

The ablution (sndpana) of Vi nay aka (Ganapati). 

Sacrifice to the planets. 

Characteristics (for good or evil) of the Planets. 

Characteristics of Ganapati and of the. Lokapahis (guardians of 
the Cardinal Points). 

Directions for the Homas ( burnt -sacrifices) of 1O0.000, 1,000,000, 
or 100,000,000 dhuth, or oblations. 

The Puj a. of Houses. 


Til 
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The Puja of the Arches of Gateways. 

The Puja of objects resembling the Deities, as 0/ Nandi, Garuda, etc. 

The Propitiation of the Grahayogas (conjunctions of the Planets). 

The Propitiation of tile Planets, in their individuality. 

The Propitiation of Halm and Ketu, (the ascending and descending 
Nodes), but viewed as devils seizing tile sun and moon, and causing 
their eclipse. 

The Arka-Vi valid, the third marriage of a Brahman, made first to 
the Asclepias gigantea, and afterwards to<fche bride.* 

The Shanti of a woman’s courses. 

The Shanti of the birth of a calf. 

The Shanti of new teeth. 

The Shanti of a birth occurring on the fourteenth day of the decreaso 
of the moon. 

The Shanti of the full-moon, and of the last day of the moon. 

The Shanti of a birth occurring on the day of the new moon. 

The Shanti of the Nakshatras (Lunar Mansions). 

The Shanti of a birth occurring during an eclipse. 

The Shanti of the Visha-Ghatika (the Poisonous or unlucky G batik a 
of the thirty ghatikas in a day and night). 

The Shanti of the Gandunta- Yoga (an unlucky conjunction of the 
Nakshatras). 

The Shanti of disgusting occurrences. 

The Shanti of the entrance of the sun into particular signs of the 
zodiac. 

The Shanti of falling into fevers, etc. 

The Shanti of days specified in the Sutras of A'shvalaynna. 

The Shanti of Eclipses. 

The Shanti of injuries to receptacles of water and fire. 

The Shanti of the falling of great walls. 

The Shanti of disease in trees. 

The Shanti of the falling of lizards. 

The Shanti of village and wild animals, as of the dove, crow, horse, 
and elephant. 

(3.) The contents of the Vyavahdra Mayukha are 

* Has this custom originated from the shame of third marriages, prevalent among 
l lie olden Hindus? 
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so similar to the chapter on the same subject of the 
Mitakshara of Ytyftavalkya, to which we have already 
referred, and bear so little on caste observances, that 
we have little to notice connected with them. 

When enjoining the preservation of the customs and laws of country, 
caste, and family (for the content of th*e people), it mentions that 
the Dvijas of the South take the daughter of a mother’s brother in 
marriage ; that those of tlitf Middle-country act as artisans and eat 
kine; that those of the East eat fish and have wives who are pros- 
titutes; and that those of the North drink intoxicating liquors, and 
approach their women when they should not be touched: and it holds 
that they are not deserving of punishment on these accounts.* 

The evidence of parties connected with particular Vargas (classes) 
is to be taken in cases in which these Vargas are concerned. The 
evidence of foreigners and women is to be taken, too, in their special 
affairs. The evidence of a person fallen from caste is not to be taken, f 
Ou teas ted persons have no share in inheritance.} 

Caste-communion, it is maintained according to injunctions of tho 
Smritis already noticed, is not to-be held with a person who has passed 
the sea in a ship, even though lie may have performed penance for 
it ; and therefore connexion with such a person in this Yuga is 
reprehensible, 

Ndrada is quoted as saying that a woman left to her own will 
( svairini ) who is not a ttrdhinani, may have connexion with a man of 
higher caste than herself, though not of a lower, though the man 
himself is reprehensible. § Yama is quoted as teaching that a l>rali- 
rnang having connexion with a Slnidra, is to be devoured by dogs, 
and having connexion with a Kshatriya or a Yaishya is merely to have 
her head shaved and to be carried round on an ass. j| 

A creditable translation of the Vyavahara Mayukha 
was published by Mr. Borrodaile of the Bombay Civil 

* Vyavahara Mayukha, i. 1.1 3. f V. M. ii. 3. 6-7. 

x V. M. tv. 11. 3. This law of inheritance is now disavowed under the British 
Government. „ 

§ V. M. iv. 29. U. 


|| V. M. iv, 19. 12. 
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Service in 1827. The work, too, was translated into 
Marathi by Raghunatha Sh&stri Datd. .* 

(4.) In the Prai/aschitta Mayukha , after general state- 
ments on the nature and objects of atonements and pen- 
ances, prescriptions are made Tor sins committed in a 
- former birth, (indicated by diseases, ailments, etc.) ; di- 
rections are given for ablutions by sand and by water ; 
the specific acts of general penances arc mentioned ; and 
the distinctions of offences arc enumerated. Penances 
are prescribed for a party falsely accused of offences ; 
for a man cut short in his days ; for drunkenness ; for 
eating what is forbidden ; for eating flesh ; for taking 
food with a person engaged with a sacrament ; for eating 
food injured by keeping ; for theft of gold ; for inter- 
course with low-caste women ; for adultery; for inter- 
course with beasts ; for gambling ; for familiarity with 
parties guilty of offences ; for touching the leavings of 
meals ; for minor sins ; for sacrificing for the unworthy; 
for abusing virgins ; for abandoning the household fire ; 
and for miscellaneous faults. 

(5.) In the Shrdddha Mwjtihha the general doctrine 
and practice of Shraddhas is treated of. But this subject, 
as far as caste is concerned, has been already exhausted 
in the preceding pages. 

(6.) The Sam ay a MaydJiha, which treats of the 
times and seasons of religious services, and the duties of 
days and months, does not bear upon Caste, though 
it strikingly illustrates the formality and bondage in 
which the Hindu worshipper is constantly kept. The 
Manu Sanhita, it teKs us, prevails in the I\rita Yuga ; 
the Gautama, in the Treta ; the Shankha and Likhita 
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in- the Dvapiira ; and the ParAshara in the Kali, The 
following’ laws, fcrtncrly current, it also tells us, have 
been repealed in the Kali Yuga. 

The law permitting the raising up of issue upon tire widow of a 
deceased brother. -J 

\ The law allowing a girl mentally intondefl to be given to a particular 
husband to marry another husband should he die. 

s The law allowing Brahman# to have fqur wives, (one of each of the 
primitive castes), Kshatriyas to have three, and Vaishyas to have two. 
v The law allowing the killing of Brahmans in the act of attempting 
murder. 

The law allowing Dvijas who may have passed over the sea to be 
received into caste cm their performing penance. 

The law allowing the performance of SntnalUc^lul (sacrificing) for 
all classes of men (not lower than Shiidras). 

\ The law allowing the carrying of a water-pot (the emblem of enter- 
ing into the 8anyasashrama.) 

s The law allowing Ma h aprusth anagam a na (walking on pilgrimage, 
in the direction of the Himalaya, till the pilgrim lie carried off to 
heaven). 

' 'The slaughter of a bull for sacrifice. 

The drinking of spirits, even at the Sautramanj (the sacrifice to 
Iudra). 

x The law allowing entrance into the Va uapradh <ti*h nun a . 
v The law forbidding the capital punishment of Brahmans deliberate- 
ly committing a Malta pataka. 

The law requiring the exaction of atonements for fVjmliarity ( masar - 
ga ) with , sinners. 

' The law requiring penances for sins committed in secret, with the 
exception of theft. 

\ The law allowing the use of llesli in Hhraddhas. 

-The law permitting filiation by other ways than by birth or adoption. 
x The law requiring the abandonment of a wife for common sins (smaller 
than adultery). 

' The law requiring one to give up his oWn lile in the protection of 
cows and Brahmans. 
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v The law allowing the sale of the Soma juice, 

- The law requiring the killing (by officiating Brahmans) of animals 
in sacrifice (the deed being now done by Shudras). 

’ The law allowing a liouseholding Brahman, on a long pilgrimage, in 
difficulties, to eat from a Dasa, Gopala, Kulamitra, Ardhasiri. 

’ The law allowing Brahmans to obtain & livelihood in times of difficulty 
by doing the work of Kshtriyas, Yaishyas, and Shudras. 
v The law allowing a Sanyasi to beg and receive Dakshina from all 
castes, to stay ten days anywhere as a guerat, and to lodge wherever he 
might be found at sunset. 

N The law forbidding the wandering of Brahmans. 

The law forbidding a Brahman to blow into fire with his mouth. 

The law interdicting the giving of evidence in cases between a father 
and a son. 

The law requiring the Brahmacliarya A'shnima to last for forty-eight 
years (from the binding of the sacred string, being twelve years for the 
study of each Veda). 

' The law allowing the marriage of maternal cousins. 

The law allowing the killing of cows. 

The law allowing the sacrifice of men and horses. 
v The law allowing the re-marriage of females. 

^ The gift of a larger share (in inheritance) to the eldest son, 

The law sanctioning the performance of the Rajasiiya. 

The law ordering the practice of ordeal (which some nevertheless 
think advantageous). 

These thirty-four instances of repeal very decidedly 
prove the mutability of the Hindu laws, a fact which 
should not be overlooked by native reformers.* In quali- 
fication of the repeal of the laws, respecting Agnihotra and 
Sanyasa, it is added that they may be practised while the 
distinctions of Caste and the Vedas arc acknowledged. 

(7.) In the Nlti Mayuklia the duties of kings are 
treated of much as in .the Law-book ascribed to Manu. 

* The list here given is considerably larger than that* found in the 
General Note appended to Sir William Jones’s translation of Manu. 
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(8.) The Pratishthd Mayfikha treating of the con- 
secration of temple's, houses, fortifications, images, etc., 
deals with religious and not caste observances. 

(9.) The Utsarga Maydkha treats of celebrations 
connected with shrines, iclols, taii^s, wells, etc. 

(10.) The A'chdra Mayitlha treats of the practical 
religion of life, and is .very extensive mid comprehen- 
sive. Much of it is devoted to caste-matters, but to 
caste-matters more as they affect individuals than as 
they affect social intercommunion. The following are 
the principal subjects of which it treats, drawing its 
materials principally from the Smritis and the 1’uranas : — 

IIow the Dvijft should get awake at the Brahma Mulmrtta (the 
last Mulmrtta of the night). 

How the natural evacuations should be effected ; how the parties 
seeking relief should turn to the north during the day, and to the 
south during the night ; how silence should be observed, and solitude 
sought; and how cleansings should be effected by water or earth, etc. 

How dchamnna (the sipping of water, and spitting it out again) 
should be performed — on relieving nature; on dining; on touching the 
leavings of food ; on t he passing of wind ; on being touched by cats, 
and other impure animals ; on uttering falsehood ; on commencing 
any religious work ; on seeing a crow, a washerman, a musician 
(vena), a fisherman, or a dancer ; on speaking with a chandala or 
mlenehha ; on speaking* with a woman or Shiidra® before washing 
the hands after dinner ; on shedding tears or blood ; on touching 
a place where cows, Brahmans or women arc killed; on dreaming ; 
on sneezing or spitting; on seeing persons defiling themselves; on 
falling before a guru ; on eating leaf and betel nut ; on putting on new 
clothes; and on touching a woman during her sutika (of ten days 
after a birth). The number of uchamanas needed on particular 
occasions is also stated. 

How, and when, and with what kind of* wood, the rinsing of the 
teeth is to be performed, and not performed. The stick of a Brahman 
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ought to be of twelve finger breadths ; of a Shtidra, Vaishya, and 
Kshatriya, of six finger-breadths ; and of a* woman of 1 four finger- 
breadths. Particular woods used are lucky, and others unlucky. 

IIow the pavitra , or ring of Kasha grass, to be worn on the fourth 
finger, is to be worn at certain religious and other services. A Brah- 
man should use four blades of grass ; a Kshatriya, three ; and a 
Vaishya, two. 

How ablutions should be performed. They are classed into thf 
necessary, the voluntary, the Occasional, 'those needful for cleanliness, 
and the secondary. The first season for them is the morning, The 
gradation of merit of waters rises as follows : — still waters, flowing 
waters, the ocean, tirthas, the Ganges. The face should be turned to 
the east in bathing. After ablution a Brahman should clothe him- 
self in white vestments ; a Kshatriya, in red; a Vaishya, in yellow ; 
and a Shudra, in blue. The Dvijas should use mantras in bathing, 
but Shudras should not use them. Ablution should follow the touch 
of a Chanda la, a woman in her courses, an out-caste, a Sutika, a 
corpse, or the touch of a person defiled by touching any of these 
objects, a Pevulaka (dresser of images) when out of a temple, a Bud- 
dhist, a Pashapala, a follower of K api l a ( according to some testimo- 
nies), an ill-behaved Dvija, any person who should not be touched, 
one shedding tears, and a newly shaved person. 

How the liluka* or religious mark, is to be applied to the body. 
The day to be preferably used is to be that of the top of a mountain, 
of the bank of a river, of the Brahnuikshetra, of the coast, of the sea, 
of an anthill, of the roots of the Tulasi plant, and of Gopiehandana from 
Dvaravati (T)varaka). It is to be daily applied for the destruction of 
sin. A black til Ska is favourable to peacefulness ; a red one, to bringing 
parties into one's power; and a yellow one, to wealth. The Vaishnavas 
(sectarial followers of Vishnu) might to have a white tilaka. The ap- 
plication of the tilaka by the thumb, produces fatness ; by the middle- 
tinger, water or heaven; by the next finger, food ; and by the fore-fin- 
ger, liberation (from births). According to the Vaishnavas, there 
are twelve places for applying unguents, — the forehead, the belly, the 
region of the heart, the neck, the two sides of the belly, the middle arms, 
the tips of the ears, the elbows. When applying them to the forehead, 

* The root of this word is lila, to be unctuous. 
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(during the brightening half of the moon) the name Kcshara Is to he 
pronounced f when to* the belly, Narayana ; when to the heart, Mad - 
hava ; when to the throat, (to vim la ; when to the sides, Vishnu and 
Vain ami; when to the arms, Madhtisudaim ; when to the ears, Trivik- 
ranui ; when to the elbows, Shridliara and Hrishikesha ; when to the 
back, Piulmanabha or Daniodarti; and when to the cerebral region (not 
mentioned above), \asudcva. When the unguents are applied during 
the darkening half of the moon, the preceding names are to he taken in 
the reverse order. The forms* of the unguents should be as follows : — 
on the forehead, that of an upper arm ; on the ear, that of a rod: on the 
breast, that; of a lotus ; on the belly, that of a flame ; on the arm, that 
of the leaf of a bam bn ; on the back, that of the rose-apple. The best 
tilaka, from the tip of the nose to the hair, is of ten finger-breadths ; 
that of middle worth, of nine ; and the lowest in value, of four, three, 
or two finger-breadths. Without attention to these matters, 1\ annum 
(the fruit of works) is lost* Figures of the couch -shell, and chakra 
(sacred discus) should he applied to the body of the Vaishnnva. The 
leaves of the tulasi should also be ate by him. These injunctions are 
said to be according to the Brahma Purami. [According to A'shvalavana 
here also referred to, scctarial marks should not be used during Yudin 
ceremonies.] According to the Brahrnanda Parana, the Urdhra-pun- 
dra (the upper marks of Shiva) are to he made by day, sandalwood, 
ashes, and water ; — -after bathing, by day; after the homa, by ashes; after 
the worship of the gods, by sandalwood; on doing any ccrcrimny con- 
nected with water, by water. If the unguent be by day, its lines are 
not to l>e horizontal, but vertical; if by ashes, they are not to he vertical 
hut horizontal. They arc to be used, according to Katyiiyana, 
at shraddbas, sacrifices, japas, liomas, the ablation to (he 
Yishvedevas, and the worship of the gods (suras). The places 
for applying ashes are the forehead, the breast, the navel, the throat, 
the shoulder and upper ami, the hack, and the head. The Shivamantra 
or Gay at ri of the Athamivcda is to he used when the application is 
made. A householder should apply the ashes with water ; and the 
Vamiprastha and San y ad should apply them without water. The 
horizontal marks of a Brahman should be six finger-breadths long ; of 
a Kshatriya, foyr ; of a Vaishya, two ; and *of a Shudra and others 
below him, of one. If the (Shaiva) Brahman make not the tnpnqdm 

f>2 
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(tlie ternary of lines) lie becomes patita (fallen). Those who mock the 
parties wearing these marks are the offspring of Shudras. f From these 
notices, it is apparent that the tilaka marks are chiefly of a sectarial 
character. 

How and where the ceremonies of Sandhyd at morn, noon, and even- 
ing are to be performed. * 

How the Horn a is to be performed ; how charity is to be dispensed ; 
liow the five great Yajnas are to be managed ; how libations are 
to be poured out to ancestors,* to Bhishmfi, to Yama, and to the gods. 

How Pujd (material worship) is to be given to the gods ; and what 
flowers and leaves are acceptable or unacceptable to various gods; 
and what are the suitable objects and places for pujd. In connexion with 
this matter, it is said that a Brahman ought to worship Vishnu as Ya- 
sudeva ; a prince, as Sankarshana; and a Vaishya, as Pmdymmm; and 
a Shudra, as Aniruddlia. A .Brahman ought to have four images; a 
Kshatriya, three; a Vaishya, two; and a Shudra, one. The worship 
of the Shaligrama ought to be confined to Brahmans. A Shudra- pro- 
nouncing the sacred syllable Om, worshipping the Shaligrama, or going 
to the wife of a Brahman, becomes a Chandala. A Brahman, whether 
pure or impure, ought, according to the Linga Puraua, to In* the agent 
in worshipping the Shaligrama. If a Shudra or a woman touch it, its 
touch will prove like that of a thunderbolt. Women, lioninitiated 
Brahmans, and Sluulras have no right to touch the emblems of Vishnu 
or Shiva. 

How pnjd is to be performed. A Brahman teaching a Shudra to 
pronounce the sacred Om or svdhd, becomes a Shudra, and the Shudra 
goes toll ell. 

How the wow-hip of clay images (of the linga, etc.) should he 
performed. 

How at the worship of gurus, gifts should be given to them. 

How the ht.ma of the Vishvcdcvas is to be performed. 

How the live mahnyajuas are to be performed. 

How Blwjanus (feedings) arc to effected. The mamlala (enclosure) 
formed bv water on the ground for the vessel of a Brahman, ought to 
he quadrangular ; of a Kshatriya, triangular ; of a Vaishya, circular : 
and of a Shudra, semieiivular. The vessels used ougljt to bo of gold, 
silver, copper, bell-metal, or of the leaves of the lotus, or the pa lush a 
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(Butea frondosa). However, a Brahmacharf, Yati, or wid ow , should 
not dine eitlier from J.e>l -metal or the pahisha leaf. Nothing is tolas 
ate of animals with fi\u* toes. Numerous and minute rules are to lie 
observed in the further proceedings. The three first classes must 
neither cat nor drink with the left hand. Should a Dvija v iol ate this 
rule, his offence will be like* that of drinking ardent, spirits. A 
Shddra, however, may drink water with that dishonoured organ of the 
body. Nothing is to be taken which has fallen from the mouth* 
Animal food is to he avoided.* A l)vija,nvhen eating, should not listen 
to a Cliandula, an outcasts, or a woman in her courses. The times of 
eating are midday and the evening. Other injunctions, which we have 
already extracted from the Law-books, arc to he observed, 

How the evening is to be spent after lamplighting ; how beds are 
to l)e arranged ; and how strikritya is to be performed, except on 
forbidden days. 

What; places for sleeping are forbidden ; — such as empty houses; 
graveyards ; the place where four roads meet; places under trees ; the 
shrines of Mahadeva and Devi; places frequented by Nugas and 
Yakshas ; mounds of sand or earth ; and Darbha grass, when the 
Dikshii is being performed. Sleep is to he taken during the second 
and third of thefour praha ras of the night. 

How dreams are to bo interpreted, and their bad omens averted. 

(11.) In the Dana MayAkha , the duty and privilege 
of givimr gifts, especially to lJrfihtnnn.s, arc amply and 
keenly treated of. It well proves the fact, which we have 
already noticed, that the imparting of gi fts to the priestly 
class is quite a science in the institutions oft caste.* The 
following is a general view of its contents : — 

What dam (donum) is. 

Brahmans, lvsl i atriyas, anil Vaishyas have the right of giving d;ina 
according to the Vedas ; Shiidras and women, according to the 1’ura- 
nas. Gifts to Shiidras should he confined to food and clothing. The 
merit of giving to Sluidras is of the ratio of one , to V ai shy as, of two j 
to Kshatriyas, of three ; and to Brahmans, of six. 


* See before ]>. 27. 
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Of acquisitions made, one-third should be reserved for a livelihood, and 
two-thirds for dana, -according to the work called Shivadharma. Of 
cows every tenth should be given, according to the Bharata. Gold, 
silver, or copper, given to a Yati (Bany&si) consigns both the giver 
and receiver to hell. No person who has offspring should part witli 
all his property, or with his wife, a dependent, what is held in loan or 
pawn, what belongs to other members of a family as well as one’s 
self, a pledge, what is included in strrdhana , and a son. 

Certain times are appropriate for gfifts, such as Sundays, the 
day of the sun entering into a new sign of the zodiac, eclipses, 
festivals, etc. 

Gifts at holy places are peculiarly meritorious ; yet those receiv- 
ing them there (from a spirit of covetousness) have to perform 
penance. 

Both givers and receivers have to perform numerous ceremonies. 
Gifts from Brahmans are to be acknowledged in a loud voice ; from 
Kshatriyas, in a gentle voice; frotn Vaishyas, in a whisper; and from 
Bhud ras, in a silent acknowledgment. 

Methods of measuring and weighing in dana, in the cases of money, 
grain, land, etc., are prescribed. 

Mandapa: % or tabernacles, when erected by the givers of largesses, 
are to be of a particular form, and of particular woods. Directions 
are given for the construction of the sacrificial /uindux, or holes, which 
may be made in these Mandapas, some of them being of the form 
of the vulvus, triangular, quadrangular, sexangular, lotus formed, 
etc. etc., the shapes being different according to tire castes, a Brah- 
man's being quadrangular, a Ksluitri va’s, circular, a Vaishya’s, semi- 
circular, and, a Blfudra's, triangular. The depth of the Kimdas is also 
prescribed. 

The planets, the Lokapalas, or guardians of the eight directions, 
and Yiiiayaka ((.Janapati) and other gods, arc to be invoked. Holy 
mantras are to be recited. Puja to houses and doors is to be perform- 
ed. The holy lire is to be kindled. Flowers are to be selected, fitted 
to please individual gods. Particular mantras are to be repeated, those 
of the Rig-Yedi and Ysvjur-Yedi, and Sama-Vedi Brahmans being 
different. * « 

When all things are ready, the prince proceeds to bestow his largesses, 
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on the Brahmans. The Sixteen -Great- Gifts ( Shadash a-M ahdddndni) 
according tt> the Ma^sya Parana, are the following* : — 

The Tttlapnrushadana , the weight of a man or woman in any of the 
precious metals, gin, etc.; the Hinuiyayarbhaddna , a golden foetus; the 
B i -a kmd u< laddri a , the gift of gold, in the form of the mundane egg ; 
the Kalpatarudd/m, the gift of* a golden tree, like that which satisfies 
all human desires ; the Gumhasniddna , the gift of a thousand cows ; 
the Hiranifakdimdlieniiddna , the gift of a golden cow and calf, like the 
cow which yields what may he desired;. the Jlirnw/dshvaddtia , the gift 
of a golden horse ; the Hmmydxkiwrathnddm, the gift of a golden 
chariot with (golden) horses; the Han a h a s ( Ida na, the gift of a golden 
elephant, the Pancftaldnfjafaddm . , the gift of five plows of wood, and 
of gold, with the bullocks added; the Dhardddna, the gift of gold in 
the form of the earth, a mountain, etc.: the Vishmichakraddna, the gift 
of a golden wheel, or discus; the ludpalatdddna, the gift of ten golden 
creeping plants, with flowers ; the So jyt am<jui y «l< l no , the gift of seven 
large oceanic golden vessels, of a cubit in diameter and depth; the 
liatmdh mu-dim d, the gift of a cow formed of set. jewels; the Mahdbhn- 
tatjhaladdna , the gift of a large golden vessel, of a hundred finger- 
breadths, filled with milk or clarified butter. Minute rules are laid 
down about the times and places at which and the methods by which 
these gifts, so acceptable to the Brahmans and meritorious before the 
gods, are to he given. 

Besides these Sixteen-Great- Danas, there are also the Ten-Great- 
Danas of the K firm mu Parana, the Dash d muhddd ndni. They are as 
follows: — gold, a horse, til a, arniga (cobra serpent in gold), a slave girl, 
a chariot, land, a house, a daughter, and a tawny-coloured cow. 

Other Danas (with notices of some of the preceding) are treated of 
according to various authorities, — as those of a white horse, of a 
copper vesselful of scsaiuum seeds, of a watorpot of a student filled 
with these seeds, of an elephant, of a chariot, of land, of a house, of 
sheep, of a shelter, of ten cows (of molasses, ghrita, waiter, milk, curds, 
honey, sugarcane juice, sugar, cotton, salt, and gold), of a golden- 
horned cow, of a cow and a calf when the birth is taking place, (which 

« * The Khodasha Mahadanas are, with a few variations from the Vlatsva, treated of in 
the Unga and other Puranas. See Linga Parana, second part, pp. 60-70. Puna 
edition. 
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will secure a safe passage across the infernal river Vaitaram), of a 
female buffalo, of a goat, of odoriferous substances (from the fountains 
Gandhauiadana, Vipula, and Snparshva), of a bhadmmdhi , an ocean 
of happiness, of an anandanidhi, (an ocean of joy, a vessel of the ficus 
glomerata, with a silver cover, and filled with gold), of images of the 
gods and ten Avaturas, of the twelve Adilyas, of the Moon and Sun, 
of the nine planets, of golden images of the donor and of Kuvera 
(the god of riches), of golden Shaligramas, and of the golden image 
of Kabipurusha Yama (the god e>f death). 4 
Respecting Kdmyaddna or optional or discretional gifts, much is 
said. The Kd lap ttru *h t uh t n r/, and K< l lack i t krad.i l na , made preparative to 
death, may be of an image with golden eyes, or of a silver discus, silver 
teeth, etc. They are said to remove the fear of death and pain, to 
secure the full complement of life, and to merit heaven. Similar in 
their objects and effects, arc the Yanmddnas and Puskaraddnas. The 
Kvitsh tj dj inaddna, the gift of the skin of a black antelope, with accom- 
paniments, destroys the sin of seven births. The Sliat/ttddna, or gift of 
a bed, confers beauty, riches, a ten thousand years’ lease of heaven, 
and other benefits. The VtiMraddau, or gift of clothes, confers, when the 
dresses are of cotton, entrance into Svarga; when they arc of wool, 
entrance into the abode of the Kidds; when they are of the kuslm 
grass, or of silk, entrance into the abode of the Vasus. The A'smtaddna, 
the gift of a seat, keeps disease away, and gives a taste of heaven. 
The Bhajnnaddm , the gift of vessels, when they are of gold, procures 
the heaven of Tndra ; when of silver, the abode of the Gandharvas ; 
when of copper, the abode of the Yakshas and Rakshasas, when of 
wood, iron, etc., lesser benefits. The Slhdlt'ddna, the gift of a tray, 
gives fatness and pleasure. The Pdknddun , the gift of cooked food, is 
favourable to the acquisition of power. The Vidydddna , or gift of learn- 
ing, consists principally in presents of books. Those enumerated are 
the Eighteen Pu ran ns (according to the Varaha) — in their adjective 
names — ns follows: — The Brahma, Padma, Vaishnava, Shaiva, Bhaga- 
vatft, Naradiya, Markandeva, Agueya, Bhavishya, Brahma- Vaivartta, 
Lainga, Varaha, Sku-ndit, Yaniana, Kaurmma, Matsya, Garuda, and 
the Brahma uda; the Upapuraims ; the Ramayana, Bharata, and 
books of the Tarkashastra (logic), Chanda, Alankara, of* the Vedas, * 
Mimansit and Dharmashastra. Power on earth, and glory in heaven, 
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arc the consequences of liberality in this form. Ch a fropn nadd n a> the 
gift of umbrellas amf shoes, will give freedom from scorching heat, aid 
from pain in walking* in the other world. Anmiddua, the gift of grain, 
(to serve a year) secures freedom from disease and pain. Tdmbula- 
( Jana , the gift of leaf and betel nut, secures luck, G a ndha di rt vf/add na , 
the gift of odoriferous substances, keeps the body in health. llatnaddna , 
the gift of gems, keeps off pain, sin, and .secures freedom (from births) 
at death. Vidrumaddna , the gift of coral, lias similar effects. 
IJdnkaddna , the gift of water, according to many authorities, is very 
meritorious, giving happiness in heaven for a hundred yogas, etc. 
I)h anmuKjh a t a dan i , the gift of a supply of vessels full of water, is like 
the gift of a thousand cows, and secures heaven. Yad no pa clUtdan a , 
the gift of the sacred string,* has the merit of the Agnishtoma. 
Yas/itjddua, the gift of a staff to one needing it, keeps off disease, and 
a beating from Vania. Aymshtahiddna , the gift of fuel, secures the 
Brahmaloka. The /h'/Hfddua , the gift of a lamp, improves the eyes, 
and gives prosperity, both in this life and that which is to come. 
A bltfjiiddna, the gift of shelter to the fearful, fulfils human desires. 
Mfiscshmi/umsy gifts fit for the twelve months, keep the body sound, 
prevent entrance into Yauialoka, and effect direct entrance into 
S varga. AahntlhnMtwH-fi, the care of the holy fig-tree, destroys 
disease. JVuithopmhnra , feeding travellers, destroys sin, and aids 
in acquiring wealth. Gupartchnrjifi^ the service of cows, procures 
felicity in (toloka (the heaven of Krishna). Niinddrtu\*jnddna^ dis- 
tributing of money in various forms, has many wonderful effects in 
both worlds. 

Notwithstanding the precise nature of the injunctions 
of the books, on the kinds, seasons, and modes of gifts, 
there is in modern times much that is arbitrary in 
the disposal of gifts. The great object of the legislation 
respecting them is the encouragement of liberality to the 
Brahmans by all imaginable ingenious devices, and 
exorbitant promises both for this life and that which is to 
come. Though the formalities, prescribed are often 


* Including the expenses of its assumption. 
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neglected, they are sometimes attended to, even in dis- 
pensing largesses according to the Ugliest scale. Fre- 
quently the native princes of India are brought to 
notice as more or less satisfying the high demands of 
the parties who have the privilege of seeking alms. The 
calls made at marriages by Br&hmans, Bhats, and Charans 
(or family bards) in the case of the Bajputs, were 
often viewed as inducements to infanticide. Most 
enormous sums are given away in the hope of getting 
sons and heirs, throughout the country. “ About the 
year .171)4, Channghosha, a Kayasthaof Midnapur,” says 
Mr. AVard, “gave to the Brahmans an artificial moun- 
tain of gold. A little before this (jopala Krishna, a 
Vaidya of Bajanagar, presented to the Brahmans three 
mountains, one of gold, one of rice, and another of the 
seeds of sesamum.”* These mountains, he adds, need 
not be very large ; but it is necessary that figures of 
trees, deer, etc., should be seen on them. Sometimes 
effects not recognized by the Smritis, are alleged to fol- 
low munificent gifts. “ Shudras,” it is asserted, “ cannot 
pass from a lower grade to a higher ; but the Rajas of 
Travankur are always manufactured into Brahmans on 
ascending the piasnad, an important part in this transmi- 
gration being sometimes played by a golden cow, at the 
mouth of which the Baja enters a Sluidra, and having 
crawled along its interior arrangements, emerges under 
the animal’s tail as one of the twice-born : otherwise he 
bathes in a golden lotus. The gold figures are sub- 
sequently divided amongst the officiating Brahmans. 

« 

* Want's View of (lie History, Literature, and Mythology of the 
Hindus. Vyl. HI. p. 292. 
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During the last century, two Travankur Br&hmans 
visited England,’, therein', of course, losing their caste, 
which was 'only restored by their passing the sacred 
Yoni made of the finest gold, which afterwards, with 
many other valuable giils, were presented to one of the 
temples.”* The, Raja of Mahishur (Mysore), notwith* 
standing the 1 , embarrassed state of his finances, is said to 
have often given magnificent presents to Brahmans, as well 
as to the temples of the gods. Among others mentioned 
to me by parties acquainted with his country, are a 
golden mandapa and cradle, with pearls and precious 
stones, to the chief Vaislmava Svami ; a thousand golden 
rings set with precious stones, to as many members of the 
priestly caste; the weight of his own body in silver (on 
bis completing his sixtieth year) ; and liberal dak shin A to 
learned men. Similar presents have been given in our 
own day by some of the Maratha ai u 1 1 iaj put j winces. Eeast- 
ings of Brahmans are reckoned meritorious throughout 
the country. In expectation of them, and with a view 
to do justice to f hem, those of the old school sometimes 
fast the day preceding them, and cat so copiously that 
they need few additional supplies the day following. 

(12.) The Shuddhi-Mai/uli/ia treats of the removal 
of ceremonial and other impurities. But I have ex- 
tracted so much on this subject already, from Angira., 
Mann, Yajnavalkya, and Earashara.f that it is not 
necessary here again to attempt its exhibition. J 

* Day's Land of the 1’mnauk j>. 31.4. Compare with this Forbes’s 
Oriental Memoirs, vol. ii (2nd edit.) pp. 2311- 10. 

| Sec lx? fore pp. of>0 et t 

$ In the examination of the Maynkhas, I have used my own 
manuscripts and those of (Jalipatrao (■adagil, Inanidar, of Waf. 
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By the Smritis the Caste-system was brought to its 

full maturity, and stereotyped for ever,.’ except in so far 

as it is expected to be influenced by what is held to be 

the lamentable and destructive progress of the Ivaliyuga. 

In consequence of this ^circumstance, we need say very 

little, comparatively, respecting Caste as it appears in the 

later literature of the Hindus. 

» * 

X. — Caste in the IIarivansiia. 

The Harivawha, which is sometimes called a supple- 
ment to (khila), and sometimes a portion of, the 
Mahabharata, is generally considered as intermediate 
between the Smritis and the Puranas, to which, never- 
theless, it is sometimes made to refer. It treats, 
especially in its earlier portions after its introductory 
matter, of the glory of Ilari, particularly in the form of 
Krishna. It contains many curious legends. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that it recognizes the caste- 
system in its integrity, though it does not mention it 
anywhere at any considerable length. 

Of Vena, the prince reputed to be so rebellious against the Brah- 
mans, it is there said that he was laid hold of by the great Rishis, 
who rubbed his left thigh. * From this rubbing a diminutive and black 
man came forth, t who, being afraid, remained standing with joined 
hands. Atri (the Rislii) seeing him afraid, said to him, Nish Ida (sit 
down). He became the establisher fjcarttd) of the race of the Nishddas * 

The Htirivausha recognizes $ utas and Mdyadhas , in their caste 
occupations of encomiasts and bards. 

It says that Prishadra, originally a Kshatriya, became a Shudra for 
killing his guru's cow ; and that two sons of Nabhagarishta, originally 
Yaishyas, became Brahmans, j* It also alleges, like Mann, that the 
>S hiik as, Y avail as, Kambojas; Parades, Pahlavas, Haihayas^ Xalajanghas, 

+ IIarivansiia V. v. 325 ct to/. 


f H. V. xi. t\ (IbS-iK 
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etc,, lost their caste of Kshatriyas for rebelling against the descendant 
of Harischandra.* * * § *fbfese traditions, and others of a like character, 
found in the Puraqas, deal with the fact that position in Aryan society 
was not originally wholly dependent on birth. 

To the various and contradictory accounts of the origin of Caste, 
the following is added : — “ The renowned Sun allot ra [a king of the 
Lunar race] was the son of Kshatravriddha, and had three very 
righteous sons, Kasha, Simla, and the mighty Uhritsamada. The son of 
Uhritsamoda was Shunaka, from whence sprang the Slmunakas, 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, ami Shudras. n f Slmmmka is also 
spoken of in the Vishnu Puniin^J as having “ originated the four 
castes.” Perhaps this prince had some hand in framing laws for 
their distinct recognition, as is onwards said to have been the case 
with king Bali.§ In the context of the passage now quoted, the 
Mai trey as are said to have assumed the part of the descendants 
of Bhrigu (the duties of the Brahmanhood,) though they lmd the 
character of Kshatriyas (as warriors ?).(| Children of [the Rishi 
Angiras] are also said to have been “ born in the family of 
Bhrigu, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, ami Vaishyas, three kinds of deseen- 

* II. V. xlv. See Muir’s Texts i. *15. et se<p Mr. Muir thus translates the passage 

in I lie Tlarivansha, to which I refer : — “ Aurva having performed Sahara's natal, and 
oilier rites, and taught him all the Wdas then provide*! him w ith a fiery missile, sueh as 
even the gods could not withstand. My the power of this weapon, and attended by an 
army incensed and fierce, Sahara speedily slew t lie 11 ui hay as, as if they had been 
beasts; and acquired great renown throughout the world. He then set himself to 
exterminate the Shakas, V avail as, Kdinbojas, Ptfradus, and Pali lavas. Mat they 
when on the point of being slaughtered by Sagara, had* recourse do the sage Vashishtha, 
and fell down before him. Vashishilm hehohiiiig them, bv a sign restrained Sagara, 
giving them assurance of protection. Sagara after considcrifig liis own vow, and 
listening to what his teacher had to say, destroyed their caste (dharmn), and made 
them change their customs. He released the Sh alias, after causing the luiM of their 
heads to be shaven ; and the Yavanas and Kamhojus, after having had their heads 
entirely shaved. The Paradus were made to wear long hair, and the Pali lavas to 
wear beards. They were all excluded front the study of the Vedas, and from oblations 
bvfire. The Shakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas, Pahlavas. Kolisarpas. Mahishas, 
Darvas, Cholas and Kenilas, had all been Kshatriyas, hut were- deprived of their 
social and religious position by the great Sagara, according to the advice of Yashishtha.’^J 

f H. V, xxix. v. 1518-20. Muir’s Texts I. 10, , } V. P. iv. 8, 

§ II. V. xxxi. «. 1684. il xxxii. <•<’• 1789-90. 

f llarivaiisha, xiv. rv. 773-8,‘J. Muir'a Texts, \ol. i. p. 182, 
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dant-s in thousands.’'* In a neighbouring passage Shudras are said 
to have also had the same deseent.f V 

As in the Rama van a, it is said that in the reign of Rama the 
K sha.tr iy as were subject to the Brahmans ; the Vaishyas to the Kshn- 
triyas ; and the Shudras to the three othf r castes. $ 

Even the wild Shabaras , ^Barbaras, and Ptilintlas are represented 
as praising A'rva (the wife of Shiva). § 

Of a woman performing the Urudvratp (the vrata of the goddess 
Unm, wife of Shiva) it is said that she will give most magnificent 
presents to a pure Brahman, such as two suits of clothing, a bed, a 
conveyance, a house, grain, slaves, male and female, jewels, a mountain 
of jewels, elephants, horses, cows, etc. etc. |j 

The Brahmans, in other circumstances, are represented as receiving 
similar presents.*]! 

The reading of the Mahiibharata should, at its different stages, he 
accompanied with most liberal largesses.** 

Inattention to Brahmnuical institutions is represented as the grand 
cause of the progress of the evil Kali Yuga, a most conspicuous sign of 
which is the usurpation by one caste of the duties of another, parti- 
cularly as far as the four primitive castes are concerned, A shrewd, 
guess has been made at the probable issue of the tyrannical system 
of caste; but this guess is associated with great blunders as to the 
material depravation of India-, of which no sign yet begins to appear. 

A mystical origin of the Brahmans, according to their sacrificial dis- 
tribution, is thus spoken of (1 quote the translation and interposed 
notes of Mr. Muir, subjoining a note, respecting the text): — u The 
Lord created the f£ndtJttd, who is the child*, as well as the adgdtri, who 
ehauuts the Saina 'Veda from his mouth ; and hntrl and adhvuryn from 
his arms.” [The text of the next verse seems to he corrupt, hut it 
appears to ret or to four kinds of priests, the bra h m an a rfdta n a in , the 
pra»tatri, the niuitniconnia , and the pralishtdh'L] He formed the 
prat tit art ri and the potri from his belly, the adhi/apaka [query ach- 


* II. V. x x i x . r. 1 7. 

t II. V. .\lii. r. 2347 -S. 
li II. \ r . cxxxviii. v. 78U5 ft $<tf. 
%rh H. V, t rlviii. m sir ihu t‘iid. 


f II. V. xxxti, v, 1761. 

§ H. V. lix. r, ,‘{271. 

l! II. V , clxxtd. near the end. 

ft- Set H. V. mill. Ifll- 
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dmka'l'] and the m'shtri from his thighs, the wjnidhra and the- sacrificial 
brahma m/a from his haftds, the ijrdvun and the sacrificial siuietn from 
his arms. Thus this divine lord of the world c reated these sixteen 
excellent ritvffcs, the expounders of all sacrifice. Hence this .Purus ha 
called the Veda is composed (^sacrifice ; and all the Vedas with the 
Vedaugas, Upanishads, ami ceremonies, tyc formed of his essence/'* 
This differs much from former notices of the priestly generation. 
There is no consistency in the accounts of. the origin either of the 
Brahmans or of the other castes. 

Further proof of this we have in the Harivunsha. “ Vishnu, sprung 
from Brahma, exalted above the power of sense, and absorbed in 
devotion, becomes the patriarch Daksha, and creates numerous beings. 
The beautiful Brahmans were formed from an unchangeable element 
(< ak&hara. ), the Kshatriyas from a changeable substance (kxharu), the 
Vaishyas from alteration (vikdm), and the 81 nairas from a modifi- 
cation of smoke. When Vishnu was con tern phd.i ng colors [or castes, 
the word varna having both significations], Brahmans were fashioned 
with white, red, yellow, and blue colours. Thence his creatures attained 
in the world the state of fourfold caste, as Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas, and Shudras: — being of out* type, hut with different duties, 
two-footed, very wonderful, full of energy, and acquainted with the 
means of success in all the works they had to perform. There are 
declared to he ceremonies prescribed by the Vedas for the men 
of the three (highest) castes. By this union of Vishnu with 
Brahma [?], by wisdom and energy, the divine son of the P racin' last is 
[Daksha], who was, in fact, Vishnu, the great, devotee, passed, by 
means of that contemplation, [or union] into the sphere of action. [?] 
Ilence the 8budras, sprung from vacuity, are destitute of emmionics, 
and so are not entitled to the rites of initiation ( marl'd ra): nor have 

* II. V. full*. ee. 1 1 .858 ef. .ve//. (Muir's Texts 1. p. •>*>.) My manuscript. of (ho 
original seems more correct than that of (he Calcutta printed edit mu u*ed l>v 
M. Muir. For . I dhydixtht, it has actually Aduiro hi. which confirms the conjectural 
emendation of: Mr. Muir. For tftutdri it has (Ai/trfd (the equivalent of iJunetrij. The 
sixteen classes of priests are thus given iu the manuscript commentary of Nilakanthn 
imviuda, associated with my copy of the text brahma, I'rlgntn, Ifotri, Adhvaryu, 
ifrahmana'chlmmy, Frastota, Maitnivanum, FratipnistAuta, Praliharta, Pota, Achuvaka, 
Neshta, Agnulhra, Swhralitiiauya, (iravasO'la, and l imeta. 
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they a knowledge of the Vedas. Just as, upon the. friction of wood, 
the cloud of smoke which issues from the lire and • spreads 4 around, is 
of no service in the sacrificial rite, so too the Shudras spread over the 
earth (are unserviceable), owing to their birth with all its circum- 
stances [?], to their want of initiatory rites and the ceremonies ordain- 
ed by the Vedas.”* * * 

XI. — Caste in tiie Puranas. 

We now proceed to the PurdAas (or Mahdpurdnas 
as they are usually called), which according to the 
usage of speech are stated to be eighteen,' the Ifpapurd- 
nas, or inferior works of the same class, amounting to 
the same number. 

The following Shloka, which is often quoted by the 
Pandits, is said to contain the names ot the recognized 
Puranas : — 

iT5rfivfr^ ranr fffr , . 

ffwrrarsriff HsrjrH in? <r*rr 
lij ihht trnq- itct 5rnf?Jisr«r3r ti 

These in their order, in the nominal form, are the 
following- — Brahma, Ambhoruha (Padma or Lotus), 
Vishnu, Shiva, Bhdgavata, Narada, Markandeya, Agni, 
Bhavishyottar;^ Brahma- Vaivartta, Skauda, Varaha, 
Linga, Vamaua, Matsya, Ivurma, Garuda, Brahmanda. 
This list, with one or two differences in the order of 
the names, agrees with those contained in the Bhdga- 
vata, f now a principal authority, especially in the west of 
India, and in the Vishnu and Linga Puranas. J In other 

* H. V. ccxi. v. 1 1815 et nq* I have adopted the exact translation of Mr. Muir 1 * 
Texts, I. p. 85. • 

t Bhagavatii, sk. xih adh. 7. 


X Wilson’s V. Puranffe p. 281. 
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authorities, as mentioned by Professor II. IT. Wilson, 
there are a few* variations. The list of the Kurina 
omits the Agni, that of the Agni, the Shiva, for which 
it substitutes the Yayu ^ that of the Varaha, the Garuda 
and the Brahmanda, for which it inserts the Narasinha. 
The Markandeya, with the Vishnu and Bhagavata, omits 
the Yay u The Matsya, with the Agni, leaves out the 
Shiva.* Other variations are elsewhere apparent. In 
the Padma Parana, a list is given of twenty-one PuiA- 
nas, including some elsewhere given as Upapuranas, viz., 
the Brahma, Padma, Vishnu, Martanda, Karada, Mar- 
kandeya, Agni, Kiirma, Varnana, Garuda, Linga, Skan- 
da, Matsya, Narsinha, Kapila, Varaha, Brahma- Vai- 
vartta, Shiva, Bh&gavata, Bhavishyottara, Bhavishya. 
These differences, in a professedly divinely revealed 
canon, are rather puzzling. The Turanas mentioned in 
the different lists, however, are forthcoming. They are 
all posterior in their composition (whatever they may 
be in some of their legendary and speculative materials) 
to the breaking up of Hinduism into the different 
modern sects which now prevail throughout the country. 
Some of them are of a Vaixhnam, atid some of them of 
a Shaim character, while some of them favour Brahma, 
or the worship of the Shaktis , or female principles.! 

* Wilson’s V. P. p. xiv. 

| “ It is said in the Uttarnkhanda of the Padma that, the Puranns, 
as well as other works, are divided into three classes, according to the 
qualities which prevail in them. Thus the Vishnu, NanuUya, Bhaga- 
vata, Garuda, Padma, and Varaha Purunas, are SrHrika or pure, from 
the predominance in them of the Sutra quality, or that ol goodness and 
purity. They are, in fact, Vaixjino.va Puninas. The Matsya, Kiirma, 
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The following Shloka is said to embody the yiames of 
the fJpapuranas: 

irnsr *rrt*l*rV *rffcr 

Jrrrp# 

JTrf5Tr? ere? mrrsw^r qfsr^ 

^farc^ Jwnit 

S3 

*igr?5r 7cr°rrr^ swrarcrfu ■ 

The names here given are in the nominal form as 
follows:— -the Ganesha, Ntirada, Narsinha, Kapila, Nandi, 

Liuga, Shiva, Skanda, and Agni Pimijtas are 7/tmam or Pampas of 
darkness, from the prevalence of the quality of Tanias, 4 ignorance/ 
‘gloom.’ They are indisputably Shaiva Pu ran as. The third series, com- 
prising the Brahmanda, Bralmia- Vaivnrttn, Markandeya, Bhavishya, 
Vamaim, and Brahma Pimmas, are designated as 1h[ja$a, 4 passionate/ 
from Rajas, t he property of passion, which they are supposed to represent. 
The M.atsya does not specify which are the Pimmas that come under 
these designations, but. remarks that those in which the Mahatmya of 
ITari or Vishnu prevails, are Sdtvika; those in which the legends of 
Agni or Shiva predominate are 7 Yanas a : and those which dwell most on 
the stories of Brahma are Rdjusa. ] have elsewhere stall'd that I 
considered the liajasa Puranas to lean to the Sinikta division of the 
Hindus, the worshippers V>f tihakti, or the female principle; founding 
this opinion orftlr* character of the legends which some of them contain, 
such as the iWga Mahatmya, or celebrated legend on which the 
worship of Purga [ or ' Kali is especially founded, which is a principal 
episode of the Markandeya. The Brahma- Yaivartta also devotes the 
greatest portion of its chapters to the celebration of Ihidha, the 
mistress of Krishna, and other female divinities.” Wilson’s V. 
Pur/ina, pp. xii. xiii. The Brahma Yaivartta Parana was appealed to 
during the celebrated Maharaja Libel Case, it having* been acknow- 
ledged as a special authority by Jadiuiathji himself. It sots forth Krishna 
(to use the appropriate denomination given by Sir Joseph Arnould) as 
the love hero,” 
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- ■ V ’ : 

Varuna, Durvdsa, Ambd (Devi Bhdgavata) Kdlikd, 
Mancha, Ushansfij, Bhrigu, Maheshvara ( Shiva), Surya, 
Pardshara, Mudgala, Sanatakunidra, Ktfmara, Upa- 
purafias. The lists quoted by Professor H. H. Wilson* 
do not altogether agrel with this. Me is certainly 
correct, however, in saying that, “Of these Upapurdtt&s 
few are to be procured.” Those jn his possession were the 
Shiva, as distinct fyom the Yayu, (a copy of which I 
also have,) the Kdlikd, tod perhaps one of the Naradi- 
yas. The Gapdsha and Ndrada are well-known' in the 
West of India; and so, it is said, is the Mudgala. To 
the list given in the Shloka above quoted, Shamrdo 
Moroji adds the following names :*—Atri, Ishvara, Kdli, 
Ddvi, Bhava, Mdnava, Yayu and Sdmba.* The Yayu 
is often a substitute for the Shiva. 

In none of the Pur anas, whatever may be their 
character in a seetarial point of view, is there the slight- 
est relaxation of the system of Caste, viewed in its 
general aspects. Yet occasionally we find in them 
certain intimations And assertions worthy of notice. 

1. In the Brahma Purdna, the following passage 
occurs : — Reverence to thee, 0 tree; the Brahmans are 
thy root ; the Kshatriyas are thy trunk ; ^he Vaishyas 
thy branches; and the Shiklras thy bark. The Brah- 
mans with (their) fire issued from thy mouth ; the 
kings (nripas) from thy arm ; the Vaishyas from 
thy thigh, and the Shudras from thy feet.f 

2. In the Kriyd-Yoga-Sdra of the Padma Purdna , 

* Grautlialaja of Shainrao Moroji, p. 59. % 

f Pajiaprashamanastava of Brahma Parana; quoted in Calcutta 
Review, 1851. 

51 
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Hie glory and dignity of the pribstly class are roost 
emphatically set forth. The Brahiiifii is the supreme 
lord of all the Varuas. To him should largesses be given 
with worship and reverence. The Vipra is the sanctu- 
ary (dshraya) ©f all tlje gods, a visible dmhity (tn<m- 
ftha) on the earth, who ferries across the giver in the 
difficult ocean of the world.” “All Brahmans are most 
.exalted, and always to be worshipped whether learned 
or unlearned^ of this there being no question. Those 
, excellent Brahmans who are guilty of theft and the like, 
gre offenders of themselves, not of others. Br&hmans 
are lords of the. IvshatriyUs, Yafehyas, Tmd Shddras. 
They are lords of one another, and to be worshipped, 
being gods upon earth.” “Whatever good man bows 
to a Brahman, worshipping him as Vishnu, is blessed 
with long life, sons, fame and wealth. But whatever 
foolish one does not bow to a Brahman on the earth, Kesha- 
va (Vishnu) desires to strike off his head with his 
chakra. The bearer of a drop of water which has been 
in contact with a Brahman’s foot has all the sins of his 
body thereby destroyed. Whoever carries on Ins head 
the holy things touched by a Brahman’s foot, verily, 
verily I say, lie is freed from all sins. Whatever 
good man worships a Brahman going round him, obtains 
the merit of •.going round the world with its seven 
lh'ipas.”* In the B/wrni Khanda of the same Pimiua, 
the duties of the three highest castes are declared to 
remain obligatory, notwithstanding the progress of the 
Kali Vuga.f 

V 

* Padiiia P. Kriya Yoga Sara, xx. 

| P». P. 1 >li urn i Khanda, adli. 10. Dr. Blum IMjfs M»S. 
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8. Somewhat oohtradietory .'"accounts of the origin of 
Caste ate given wfhe Victim Purdna. These have been 
evolved Mr. Muir with his usual accuracy and ability .* 

“ ‘ While Brahma was meditating on creation, as formerly. at the 
beginning of the Katyas, theif appeared pn inanuaate creation, compos- 
ed of gloom’... This, is the first creation of immoveable things. It was 
followed by the second, that of irrational animals... It was followed by 
tlt&t of the urddhvasrotasm (». e. wlioite nutriment proceeds- upwards) 
or 1)$ms . . . Brahma proceeded to create the arvdksrotums (so r <ml led 
from the downward current of their nutriment)*: * These had abun- 
dant illumination both externally aud internally; but were also full o£ 
darkness. and passion.... ThesS were mid theif fulfilled Brnfoxid'd 
purpose} (V. P. 34-8.) [A. more ample account has its variations;/] ' 

4 While Brahma was deeply meditating, his body became pervaded 
with darkness, and the demons issued from his thigh. He abandoned 

that body, and took another, when the gods. proceeded from his 

mouth. He then assumed a third body, also pure, from winch sprang 
the Pjtris, 4 He next took a body distinguished by passion from which 

were produced wtfw/ From another body were formed sheep from his 

breast ; goats from, bis mouth; kino from his belly and sides; horses ^ 

elephants, etc,' etc., from his feet 1 These creatures as they are 

reproduced time after time discharge the same functions as they had 
ful Jilted. in each previous creation,’ [Again another account of matters 
given.] i When Brahma, meditating on truth, became desirous to 
create the worth creatures in whom goodness prevailed sprang from 
his month ; others in whom passion predominated came from his 
breast; others in whom both passion and darknes^ •prevailed sprang 
from his thighs. All these, therefore, constituted the system of 1 ho 
four castes, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and jBhudras, who issued 

from his feet, thighs,. breast, and mouth. But the particle of sin 

created by time increased in their hearts, and they paid no regard to 
sacrifice. Reviling belief in the Vedas, and the V&las themselves, the 
gods, and all sacrificial and other ceremonies, these obstructors of sacred 
rites and sub vectors of all religious action, became wicked, vicious, and 
perverse in tlioir designs/ From the next verses it would appear that-, 
up to tins time the duties of the different- classes had not been dis- 
criminated; the means of subsistence being provided, Brahma, who had. 
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formed living creatures, establistfed ordinances for Hjem according to 
their station and qualities, and the duties of tlie-c^tes and orders, and 
the future abodo of the castes who completely fulfil their duties. ”* 

It is in vain, ill cases of this kind, to ascribe the differ- 
ences to descriptions of different processes in different 
Kalpas. “ This explanation,” it is properly stated by 
Mr. Muir, “ can only avail if the Pur&nas themselves 
declare these discrepant accounts *to refer to different 
Kalpas. Where this is not stated, the details must 
naturally be understood as relating to the Kalpa now 
existing.” Other discrepancies# appear in the same 
Parana connected with the mind-born offspring of Brah- 
ma, who are said not to have propagated yarn! with the 
other nine mind-born sages (really Rishis of the Vedas)- — 
Bhrigttp. Pulastya, Pulaka, AKratu, Angiras, Mar (chi, 
Daksha, Atri and Vasisht.ha, who are said to have after- 
wards developed the male Svayambhuva, and the female 
Shatarupa, and their off-spring — the sons Priyavrata 
and Uttanapdda, and the daughters Prasuti and ATaiti, 
said to be given to Daksha and to Ruchi [reckoned in 
some authorities a Prajapati] .f Daksha afterwards ap- 
pears with a different parentage and progeny. “ The 
illustrious praj&pati Daksha, who formerly sprang from 
Brahma, was born of Marishd to the ten Prachetasas, 
This illustrious Daksha, fulfilling the command of Brahma, 
sunk in contemplation, with the view of creating progeny 
for himself, produced offspring inferior and superior.” 

Though the traditions, myths, and legends of this 
Parana thus differ from one another, they have probably 
been collected from older sources. 

* Muirs Texts, i. pp. 20-21. f See Wilson V’ V. P. ]>. 49, et-seq. 
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Hie Vishnu Purina, whatever may he its views of the; 
origin of caste, Very warmly maintains its importance, 
and clearly states its laws : — 

“ The supreme Vishnu is propitiated hy a man who observes the 
institutions of caste, order, and purificatory practices : no other path 
is the way to please liim.” (Here caste, it will be observed, takes the 
precedence.) u Janarddana (Vishnu) is propitiated by him who is 
attentive to established observance.*, and follows the duties prescribed 
for his caste.” These duties are laid down as in the Law-books. The 
Shudra,- however, has the extended privilege (the roasoi* of which is 
easily Understood in the presmit state of Indian society) of giving pre- 
sents tq BrAhmans, and of offering funeral cakes without mantras.* 
Brahmans, though they may be forced by poverty to descend to the 
functions of the Shiidra, “ must at least share the functions of the 
mixed classes.” f 

The four A'shramas this Parana describes as in the Smtitii; . ■ The 
rules laid down for the personal cleanness of the Householder are 
exceedingly minute and absurd. So are those which pertain to his 
domestic movements.^ The monthly and annual Shraddhas are to be 
conducted with all deference to caste and its customs. The castes 
must not too much intermingle together. u Remaining in a place 
where 'there is too great an intermixture of the four castes is detri- 
mental to the character of the righteous. Men fall into hell who 
converse with one who takes Iris food without offering a portion to the 
gods, sages, the manes, spirits, and guests.* Let therefore a prudent 
person carefully avoid the conversation, or the contact and the like, of 
those heretics who are rendered impure by their desertion of the three 
Vedas.” u Let not a person treat with even the civility of speech, 
heretics, those who do forbidden acts, pretended saints, scoundrels, 
sceptics ( haitakas ) , and hypocrites. Intercourse, with such iniquitous 
wretches even at a distance, all association with schismatics, defiles; 
let a man therefore carefully avoid them.” § 

Of the passage of persons from one caste to another caste, 

» 

* Vishnu rurstua, II. 8. Wilson, p. 290-2 ; 341. f Wilson’s V. I*., ji. 293. 

% Wilson, p. SOI, 311, etc.* § Wilson’s V. 1’., pp.. 342, '3 18. 
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the Vishnu Puraiia contains some legends which will 
be noticed onwards in connexion with 'the Bhdgavata. 

4. In the ShivaPurdna, which has been composed 
for the purpose of magnifying the god of that name, it 
is said that Shtidf&s as well as the three higher castes 
are entitled to worship hitn. This is done in the temples 
only through the Pujd cjf his enjblem the Lihga and 
(aubordinately his Conveyancer) the hull Nandi.* * * § In 
the eighth chapter in which the privileges of the Brdh* 
man, Kshatriya, Yaishya, and Sandra worshipper are 
brought to notice, their daily duties are summarily stated. 
I have already referred to the graduation in caste- 
observances prescribed by it in the relief of nature, and 
the purihcationwof the body.f 

In the Dharnia Sanhita appended to this Purana, J the 
clothing, feeding, and enriching of Bnihmans are held to 
be proper and meritorious ; and the good castes are to 
give Pakshina to Brahmans, when attending readings at 
the temples of Shiva, and on other • occasions. § The 
following precious information on ..Geography in con- 
nexion with the castes, is given in the same supplement. 
“ The land of (holy)’ works (kamimabhumi) stretches 

* This fact should he bornp.in mind hi judging of the cave- temples 
of Eleplumta. The groups of figures on the Avails are to be considered 
m there only for the purposes of ornament and illustration. 

f See above, p. 48. ■ 

. . • U/. • ■ 

| The MSS. of this Purana in the possession of Dr. Bhau Daji and 
my self seem to agree with that examined by Professor H. II. Wilson. 
That of Dr. Bhau however has the following Sanhitas appended to it— 
the Vidy.eshvara, Kailasa, iHumna, Sanatakumara, and V^yu. 

§ Dhanna Sauliita, adh. xx.;' xxix. pp. 70, 87, *Jo of Dr. Bhau ’s MS. 



9,000 yojanas (of our kroshas or kosas) to the South 
of the Hemi4ri ^atige. In the remote thousand yqjauas 
of this district the KMt-as and Yavanas are established. 
In the intervening districts the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas, and Shudras Well. Jo the* Plaksha Dvipa, 
where the dchara of the Tr<5ta* Y uga prevails, and peo* 
pie live ten thousand years, the castes exist in excellent 
state. Of the other Dvipas similar marvels are told.* 
In this appendix as in the Parana itself it is mentioned 
that the four primitive^astes have the right of worship- 
ping the Linga.f 

5. The Bhdydvatct Pur&ua is de facto the work of 
greatest authority among the Hindus of the present 
day, especially among those of the northern, western, 
arid eastern parts of the country. Its popularity has 
arisen not .only from the superiority of its style, but 
from its exposition and advocacy of Vedfuta doctrines ; 
and from its containing, in its tenth skandha, a summary 
of all the legends associated with the god Krishna. 
Professor H. M. Wilson says of it: — “ The Bhagavatais a 
work of great celebrity in India, and exorcises a more 
direct and powerful influence upon the opinions and 
feelings of the people than perhaps any other of the 
Puriinas.”J For “ Puranas” here he might almost, have 
substituted the words “ sacred books for the majority 
of the Brahmans seek to interpret even the \7;das and 
Upanishads according to its teachings. Its importance 
has been well pointed out by the learned Mons. E. Bur- 
liouf, the able translator of its first nine skandhas. 

I 

* Dluirrria-Sftnhita, »cl1h xxxiii. 

t Wilson's 'Vishnu Parana, }>. xxv. J lb. xxxvi. 
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“ This Purdna,” h.e says, “ being compiled from anefent 
documents, has preserved much info^hjatibn which we 
cannot find elsewhere ; and the genealogical lists which 
are in it are those which according to the opinion 
of such able orientalists^ as Jones, Buchanan, and Cole- 
brooke, ai*e most to be depended upon. In fine we 
find either entire or partial translations of the Bhagavata 
in several of the common Indian dialects, such as the 
Tfimul, Telugu, and the Canarese.” The tenth skan- 
dha of the work has been translated into Mdrathf. It is 
a principal font, too, of much $ the Marathi poetry. 
All the influence which it has acquired is in spite of its 
modern origin. Burnouf acquiesces in the opinion that 
it was composed by Vopadeva, a learned Brahman patro- 
nized by llemadri, minister of Barnachandra, the last 
king but one of Devagiri, whose inscriptions, as shown 
by Mr. Walter Elliot, jvre dated towards the close of 
the- thirteenth century of the Christian era.* 

Several legendary notices of the origin of caste are 
found in the Bhagavata. 

Two of these resemble what we have in the Purusha Sukta.f The 
Brahman [was] the mouth of Purusha., the Kshatriya his arms : the 
Vaishya sprung from the thighs, and the Slu'ulra from the feet of 
Bhagavan.J “ The Brahman is his month : lie is lvshatriya-amied, 
that great one Yaisliya-thighed ; and lias the black caste abiding in 
his feet.” § Another mystical view of the case is elsewhere presented. 
“ Brahma, who consists of the Veda ( Clihnnd :/*«), for his own preserva- 
tion created you [Brahmans] who are characterized by austerity, 
knowledge, devotion, and chastity. For your protection the thousaud- 

* See Burnouf s Introduction to his Bhag. Purana, wliich is well 
worthy of special study. * An English translation of it is published 
in the Oriental Christian Spectator, of Bombay, for 1849. 

t S«‘ liotinc i>. 118. t Bliagavats, ii. 5, 37. § Blihgnvata, ii. 1,37, 
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footed created us [Eshatriyas] from his thousand arms V the Brahman 
is called liis* heart ami the Ivshatriya his body.”* An expansion of 
the commonly received view of the case is given in what follows : — 
“ From the mouth of Purnsha, O son of Kuril, came the brahma 
(sacred word), and the Brahman who, owing to his production from 
the same organ, became the chief and preceptor - of the castes. Prom 
hi a arms came the Kshattra (protection). The Kshatriya devoted 
himself to that duty, and being formed from Puruslia, defends the 
castes from the injury of their enemies. * The arts which afford subsist- 
ence to the world sprang from the thighs of the Lord : and thence 
was produced the Vaishya, who provided the maintenance of mankind. 
From the fear of Bhagavau sprang service for the fulfilment of duty: 
from it was formerly produced the Shu dm, with whose occupation 
Hari is well pleased.” f 

A transition from caste to caste seems recognised in 
several passages. 

Prishadhra, it tolls us, was guarding cows, and killed one of them by 
mistake, instead of a tiger which was carrying her away. u The family 
teacher cursed him, though he had transgressed involuntarily, to be 
in consequence of this deed no longer a Kshatriya, but to become a 
Shudra''\ This story, w ith variations and inconsistencies in the details, 
is found In several of the sacred books of the Hindus. “ In i*egard to 
the sons of Mann,” says Mr. Muir, “ we find in the Put-anas 
the following particulars : Prishadhra, the Vishnu Panina says, 
u became a Shudra in consequence of killing his religious teacher’s 
cow.” 8 In a note Professor Wilson states that there are different 
versions of the offence in different Puranas : 4 The Vayu/ says he, was 

hungry, ami not only killed blit- ate the cow 1 The Harivansha, too, 

states that Prishadhra having killed Ins Guru’s cow, became a »S)iudra.|} 
4 The obvious purport of this legend and of some that follow,’ remarks 
Professor Wilson, 4 is to account for the origin of the different castes 
from one common ancestor.’ ‘ From Karusha (another son of Man a) 
sprang the Karushas of the Kshatriya caste, the protectors of the 

* 

f Bhagaviua. iii. 0, SO. 33, Muir’s Texts i. p. 12. 

jj ii. V. i x. v- GG3. 


* lb. iii. 23, 2-3. 

X Bh&gavata, ix. 2-0. 


§ V. 1\ iv. 1. 12. 
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Northern region, pious and devoted to duty.'* Prom Bhrishia (another 
eon of Manu) sprang the Dharshtaka race of Kshatriyasy^fho attained 
Brdhmanhood on earth as the Bhagavata tells ns.f Another son, or 
grandson, of Manu, was Nabhaga, who, the Vishnu Pur&pa says, i was 
the son of Nedishtha, and became a Vai&hya'\...... The Bhagavata also 

says that ( another Si abhaga^ the son of Dishta, became a Vaishya by his 
works. ’§ The Harivansha declares that two 4 sons of Nabhagarishta, 
who were Vaishyas, became Brahmans. ’|| In the next section of 
the Vishnu Parana another (?) Nabhajfa is thus mentioned (Wilson, 
p. 358) : 4 The son of Nabhaga was Nabhaga; his son was Ambarfeha ; 

Ids sou was Virupa ; from him sprang Prishadashva, and from him Rathi- 
nara.' On this subject there is this verse : 4 These persons descended 

from a Kshatriya stock, and afterwards known as Angirasas, were the 
chief of the Rath Inaras, Brdh mans possessing also the character of Ksha- 
triyas. 1 ^ On this Professor Wilson annotates: 4 The same verse is 
cited in the Vayu, and affords no instance of a mixture of -character, of 
which several similar cases occur subsequently. Kslmtriyas by birth 
became Brahmans by profession; and such persons are usually con- 
sidered m Angirasas as followers or descendants of Angiras, who may have 
founded a school, of warrior-priests. This is the obvious purport of the 
legend of Nabhagaks assisting the sons of Angiras to complete their 
sacrilice, although the same authority (the Bhagavata Purana) has 
devised a different explanation. On this subject that authority says : 
4 Angiras, being solicited for progeny, begot on the wife of the childless 
Rathmara sons having the sanctity of Brahmans . These persons 
being born of a [Kshatriya’s] wife, but afterwards known as the sons 
of Angiras, were the chiefs of the Rathftaras, Brahmans possessing 

also the character of Kshatriyas ** Among the descendants, in the 

21st generation, of ikshvaku (the most renowned of the sons of Mann) 
was Harita, son of Yavanashva, grandson of Ambarfeha, and great 
grandson of Mandhatri, of whom the Vishnu Parana says that from 
him. sprang the Angirasa Ilaritas.’ff On this Professor Wilson 
observes (V. P. p. 369, note 3) : 44 The commentator explains the 

phrase 1 The Angirasa Brahmans, of whom the Harita family was 

* V. P. tv. 2-2. < f Bliag. ix. 2-17. 

§ Blwg. ix. || IT. V. xlv.m. 

Bhag. ix. 0. 2 ,‘3. ft V. P. iv. 3. . r >. 


t V. P. iv. 1-14. 
f V.l\ iv. 2.?. 
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the chief.’ The Linga reads, ‘ Harita was the sou of Yuvariashva, 
whose sous Were the Haritas ; they were ou the part (or followers) of 
Angiras, and were Brdhmans with the properties of Kshatriyas* The 
Vdyu has ‘ Harita was the son of Yuvanashva [from whom were] 
many called Maritas ; they were sons of Angiras, and Brahmans with 
the properties of Kshatriyas\,..lt may he questioned if the com- 
pilers of the Puranas or their annotators, knew exactly what to make of 
this and similar phrases. The great-grandfather of Harita.. .Man- 
dlxatri himself, is the author Of a hymn in the Rig- Veda. 

The preceding legends refer to transits in caste in the 
solar dynasty. Similar instances are found in the Bhd- 
gavata, as in other Puranas, as taking place in the lunar 
dynasty. Indeed the Bhagavata speaks of there having 
been originally only one caste ( Varna). “ There was for- 
merly only oneVeda, only one utterance, the pranava (om) 
the essence of all speech, only one god Nurayaua, one Agni 
(fire), arid (one) Caste. From Paruravas came the triple 
Veda in the beginning of the*Treta age.”§ This Paru- 
ravas, a king, is said to have had a contest with the Brah- 
mans, and to have had offspring who became Brahmans 
and even Rishis. The legends respecting this and similar 
matters which have been diligently collected and collated 
by Mr. Muir|J are very inconsistent with one another ; 
but they all testify to the fact, that of -old various persons, 
in consequence of alleged merit or demerit, passed from 
one caste to another. 

But the most important matter to notice in connexion 
with our subject is the unmitigated spirit of Caste, and 
of Brahmanical pre-eminence and domination, which ap- 
pears in the Bhagavata. 

* Linga Turana. t Vsiyu Puraua. } Muir's Texts, i. pp. 45-48. 

§ Bhagavata ix. 14, 48-41). || Muir's Texts, i. pp. 48-58. 
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“ The property of Brahmans is harder of digestion than flaming 
fire, when taken little by little, much more by Kings esteeming them- 
selves god-like. I do not esteem that venom to be poison for which 
there is an antidote. The property of Brahmans is real poison, of 
which there is no antidote in the world. t Poison hurts only the eater. 
Fire may be quenched by wafer; but the* fire produced from the flint of 
a Brahman consumes a tribe to its (very) root. 

u The property of a Brahman acquired with reluctant consent destroys 
three generations. If taken by force it ties troys the ten preceding 
and the ten succeeding generations. The foolish kings who blind by 
royal wealth covet Brahman property do not look to hell the destroyer 
of themselves. As many as are the grains of sand wet with tears 
dropping from weeping Brahmans who are liberal givers and with 
families, but deprived of their properties, so many years are kings with 
their relatives who have alienated Brahman property cooked in the 
kam bhipdka-h eli He who carries off Brahman property given by 
himself or given by others is born a worm /m a dunghill for sixty 
thousand years. Let me not take possession of Brahman property by 
seizing which kings have become short-lived, been defeated and 
deprived of their sovereignty, and Teen bom again. O my followers, 
do not hurt a Br&hman even though he may he a delinquent. Rever- 
ence him constantly though he may be a murderer (ghnantam) or 
addicted to much swearing. As I devotedly bow to the Brahmans at 
all times, so do you; whoever does otherwise shall be punished. 
If Bralunan property be taken even unwittingly, it thrusts the holder 
of it down to hell as the Brahman's cow did to Nriga.”* 

i 

This remains the spirit of caste till the present day. 

6. Wluit passes as the JSdrada Pur ana seems quite 
a fragmentary and modern work. Professor H. H. 
"Wilson says that “ it is possibly a compilation of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century.”f Its contents are given 
by Professor Aufrccht in his Catalogue of the Postvedic 

* lilmgavata, x. 64. 3*2-43. This parage, with the exception of a single sliloka, is 
quoted in the Calcutta Review JVn iSoG. Reprinted article, pp. 20, ^1. 

f Wilson's V. I\ p. xxxiii. 
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Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library.* It appeal's from 
them that it dobs "not call for examination on the subject 
of Caste. 

7 . In the curious conversations of the MurkamHya 
Parana , several Caste? notices occui*; but generally 
speaking there is nothing peculiar in them. 

The preservation of one’s own truthfulness ( w 'isa ty ap a ripdlana m) is 
declared to be the brahmanhood (brdhmnnatmm) of the Brahmans 
(Vipra).f 

A bird (formerly and still a learned sage) when discoursing of 
transmigration, alludes to its birth at different periods, as a Br/ilnnan, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya, and Shudra, as well as a worm, brute, and bird 4 
In a conversation between a father and a son, the precocious youth thus 
traces the course of transmigration upwards — a worm, a chrysalis, a 
butterfly, a beast, a fly, an elephant, a tree, a cow, a horse, a humped- 
back accursed man, a dwarf, a Ghandala, a Puk kasha, a Shu#a, 
a Vaishya, a King, and possibly a Brahman, the highest species of 
mundane being. § 

In a reported conversation between Vishvamitra and the king 
Harishchandra, the sage is represented as saving, that u unfulfilled 
promises to Brahmans are most destruetive,”j| In a dispute between 
Vishvamitra. and Vasdshtha, Brahma, says: a The Brahma-power is 
iranscendant.” 

The importance of Caste-observances is thus sot forth : — u A man 
obtains ultimate perfection ( Siddhi ) front the duties of his own 
caste. He does not, if fallen, but goes to hell on death for doing what 
is forbidden /’If A Brahman discharging Ins du ties'*) s said to go to the 
abode of Brahma (PrajdpaU ) ; a Kshatriya, to that of Irnlra ; a 
Vaishya, to that of the Maruts ; and a Slui dm to that of the (Bmdharvas.** 

Lists of peoples and countries within the Bhuratakhanda, or India, 

* Cat. Cod, Man. Sans. pj>. 8-9. 

f Markanddya Purana, i. B. 47. Rev. Krishna Mohan’s Pannrjea’-b c*cl. p. 18. 

{ M. P. "x» 20-21, p. 75. § M. P i. 10, 80-00. 

jj M. P. i. 7. 88. p. 88. M. P. i. 9. 20. p. 72. Jfrir a summary of tlic.sc legendary 
diaenssious, see ^Muir’s Texts, vol. i. pp. 85-1*1. 

11 M. P. ii. 28-0. p. 180. 


** M, P. ili. 40, 77-8, p, 281. 
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similar t>o those of the Ramayana and the Dig- Vijaya of Arjuna in the 
Mahabbarata,* are given. They are somewhat * confused 11 in their 
arrangement, and do not sufficiently distinguish between more ancient 
and more modem divisions and enumerations; but geographically and 
(ithnologically they are still of some use. When I finally review the 
Indian castes and trib«?s as they now exilt, a few of them may come 
under notiee.f \ 

8. The Agni Parana notices the Castes, including 
those of the Anuloma a*nd Prat&oma, but only in a 
general way.J 

In the Bhavishya Parana , as mentioned by Professor 
II. II. Wilson, there is some curious matter (in the last 
chapters,) relating to the Magas, silent worshippers of 
the sun, from Shakadvipa, “as if the compiler had adopted 
the Persian term Mayh , and connected it with the fire- 
worshippers of India.”§ This matter has been extract- 
ed by Professor Aufrecht.j| The Brahmans, it tells us, are 
in the country of the Shakas called Mayas ; the Ivsha- 
triyas, Magmas; the Vaishyas, Mdnasas; and the 
Shudras, Mandagas . There are no mixed castes con- 
nected with them. It has been the object of the writer 
to support the practice of the Hindu solar worship by 
that of Persia, without imposing a geographical limit to 
the Hindu worship. In other portions of this Parana 
the duties of tlfe four primitive Castes are laid down 
much as in the Law Books. It extends the institution 
of Caste even to serpents, among which are Brahmans, 
Ivshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, — the serpentine Brah- 

* See before pp. 218-19, 22G-28, 210,246-50,260-62,206. . 

t M. V. iv. 75, 32-64, pp. 322-24. 

J Agni Pur/ina, adli. 140. fol. I ll of MS. of Dr. Rhdu I)aji\ 

§ Wilson's V. P. p. xi* || Cat. Cod, Man. Sans. p. 33. 

% Bhavishya Panina, Dr. Bhau Daji’s MS. fol. 76. 
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mans maintaining their superiority, being either white or 
tawn}^, the Kahatriyas red or yellow, the Vaishyas 
black or like the breast of a crow, and the Slnidras like 
a snake.* In one portion it represents Brahma as protest- 
ing against the idea ofdhste being founded on mere birth. 
Its reasonings on this subject are somewhat similar to 
those of Ashva Ghosha the Buddhist. Brahmanhood it 
attributes to tapa and the ' 'xanskdras .- Parashara, it 
says, was born of a female Shvapaka (dog-eater), Vyasa, 
of a fisherman’s daughter ; Itishishringa, of an antelope ; 
Mandavya, of a female frog ; Vashishtha, of a courtesan; 
Kanada, of an uluka (an owl) ; Mandapala, of a buffalo, f 

9. In the portions of the Bhavwhyottara Pur dim 
which I have seen, there is nothing worth extraction in 
this place. This work appears to be undetermined in 
its size, apocryphal additions to it being current in 
various parts of India. 

10. The Brahma- Vaivartta Purdna , which consists of 
the Brahma, Prakrit!, Ganesha, and Krishna Khandas, 
has some caste notices which require attention. 

In the account given in it of creation, we find the 
usual statement of the origin of the four principal castes. 
To mixed intercourse with one another, the Varnman- 
karas . or those of mixed caste are (fictionally) attri- 
buted. The Gopa (cowherd), Barber, Bhilla , Modaka , 
Kubaras , Tdmbula .<?, and the Vanikjntayah (mercantile 
classes) are declared to be “pure Shiidras.”J The 

* Bhavishya Parana, Dr. BMu Dajfs MS. fol. G7. 

f Bbavishya Parana, Kaljia. ix. fol. 73. of MS. 

\ But tlic Bhilla is iu the Srnriti of Yania ( Anchor’s MS. p. 4) 
reckoned one'of the Antyaja (or one of the classes exterior by birth). 
See passage quoted in Ooldstiicker's great Dictionary, under Antyaja. 
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following table, formed from what follows, gives the 
alleged origin of the mixed classes :■ — * . * 

Caste. Father. Mother . Explanations . 


^ Karana 

.. Vaishya 

.. Shudra 

... Kriyastha. 

Ambashta 

.. Vaishya 

.. Shudra 

... Physician. 

Malttkara 

.. Yisfc|rakarma 

,. Shudnt. 

... Gardener. 

Knvimtkuru 

. Vishvakarma * 

.. Shudra 

. . . Artisan-Blacksmith* 

Slmukhakara 

Vishvakarma 

.. Shiidra 

... Shell -dresser. 

K uvimtaha 

.. Vishvakarma 

.. Shudra 

... Weaver. 

K u mVdiakava 

.. Vishvakarma , 

.. Shudra 

... Potter. 

Knnsakura 

.. Vishvakarma 

.. Shudra 

... Brazier* 

y Sutrakdra 

.. Vishvakarma 

.. Shudra 

... Carpenter.* 

’ Chi trak »ira 

.. Vishvakarma 

. Shudra 

... Painter, f 

Svarnaluira 

Vishvakarma 

.. Shiidra 

... Goldsmith.! 

Attrilikiddra 

Chitrakara 

.. Shudra harlot 

... Architect^ 

Kotik a 

. Attaiikiikara 

.. Kuiiibhnkura 

... House-builder. 

Tailaktira 

. Kumhhakurn 

.. Kotaka 

... Oilman. 

t Tivara 

.. Kshatriya 

.. Rajapul ra 

... Fisherman. 

Nata and Pusyu 

.. Dhi vara 

.. Tui la k rim 

... 

Mai la 

.. Mata 

.. Dhfvara, 

... Wrestler. 

Kola 

.. Nata 

Dhfvara 

... Jungle-tribe. 

Matara 

Nata 

.. Dili vara 


Bhaja (or Blmnda) 

Nata 

.. Dhfvara 


Kalrmdaru 

... Nata 

. . . f >1 'ij vara 

... 

Ohnndula 

Shudra 

.. Brahman 


Charinakam 

.. Dili vara 

.. Chandrila 

... Dresse r~of-.sk ins. 

* Mansachddi 

.. Cidydaia 

.. Charmukara 

... PI eshcr. 

y Koch a 

.. Dili vara 

.. Mnnsaeh edi 


♦ K and lira 

.. Kaivartta 

.. Kocha 


Uadi, or Pima 

.. N ata 

.. Cl utnd ala 

... Sweeper. 

t Vnnacharus 

.. Cl >ay dal a 

.. Uadi 

... Dwellers in the wilds, 

( iangapiitra 

.. Nata 

.. Tivara 

... Sons of the Ganges. 

Yogi 

,. Yoshndhan • 

.. Gnugaputra 


Shim<lf 

.. Vaishva 

'Invar 


Paumlraka 

.. vSishva 

.. Shundf 


/Bujaputra 

.. Kshatriya 

... Karana 


' A'gari 

.. K aran a 

.. Kajaputra 

... Maker of Sail. 

Kaivartfa 

.. Kshatriya 

.. Vaishva 

... Fisherman. 

* The Sutrakdra, 

literally “ a maker of 

string,” or “a worker by string,” (inMarrithi 


Sutar), gets Ills designation probably either from sometimes Joining planks by string, or from 
his using n string in planning or measuring. In the text ho is said to have become degraded 
{ from his position as a pure Shudra) by the curse of a Br/Xhman (for refusing wood for a 
sum flee). 

f Also said to bo degraded by tluxjursoof a Brahman (for his caricatures), 
t Said to be degraded for stealing Brail mani cal gold. 4 

5 Bcgrudcd for his parentage. 
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. Caste. 

Father, 

Mother. 


Flip latuttions. 

VyiMha 

... Kshatriva 

.. Sarvasvi 


. Hunter. 

%Sapt»p«traka 

... Tiftira ’ 

. Shmuii 


. Of Seven-Sons. 

•K&lara 

... RWu 

.. Brahmupi 


. F rom-a-bad-womb.* 

Vigatfta 

... Kshatriya 

.. Vaishva 


, Lorbidden-by-the- 
Voice, f 

Mlecliha 

... Kshatriya , rf 

.. Sinidra 


. Tribe so called ,J 

.Tola 

... Midieliha • 

.. Kuvindtt 

. Weaver • 

♦Slmrakft 

... Jola 

.. Kuviiuia 

. 


■JiYaidya 

... Ashvant KumAni 

.. Yipra 


, . Mantra -physician . 

VjrfUsgrrfhi 

Wuiya ^ 

.. .Shudra 


, . Serpeut-seizer. 

Kajaka 

... Dhtvara 

.. Tmft a 


Washerman. 

. Kapali 

... Tfvar 

.. Kajaka 


,. Coarse-weaver ? 

Sarvasvf 

... Xtfpita 

.. Gopa 




For purposes of comparison this list is interesting. 
It varies considerably from the lists of Manu,§ that 
presented to the British Government by the Puua Brah- 
mans, || that given by Colebrooke in the fifth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, and that found in the Jati-Viveka, 
none of which altogether agree with one another, thus 
tending to establish the fictional character of the Caste 
arrangements, especially of those connected with what 
have been called the Mixed Classes. 

11. 'trUe Skanda Purdm seems merely a collection 
of Mahatmyas, Khandas, and Sanhitas, in praise of 
sacred places, and in embodiment of local legends espe- 
cially connected with the god Shiva. I have already 
made some quotations from its Kashi Khun/hr, (devoted 
to the glorification o f lhmaras ) in illustration of the Brah- 
man view of Buddhism; and from its Sahyadri Khavida 

* 

* Begotten on the first of, the days forbidden according to the course of nature. 

| Begotten without the consent of the mother. 

X It would appear that the authors of this* Pimtu.i bud had a tasting of ■ the Muhammadan 
power before this entrance was made in it;. lurtwroAC the AlKnchhas are spoken of us 
having unboml ears, and Being B-ur!-.:-.-', invincible in light, and without A 'ditira t 
tihaucha. or Dhama. They are raid to have been bogyiteu on a forbidden day. 

§ See before pp. 51, et seq. !i before pp. C5, et seq. 
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(devoted to the West of India), from which I; shall have 
agAin occasion to draw when reviewing the Hindu Castes 
as they now exist. ^ / 

12. In the Vardhfl Parana, the decline of Dharma, 
or Religion, iii the four Yugas‘ is referred to. Inthe 
first age it was of four feet in stature; in the second, of 
three ; in the third, of two ; and in the fourth, of one.- The 
proportion of religion in the Brahman is as six ; in the 
Kshatriya, as three; inthe Yaishya,'as two; and in the 
Slnidra, as one.* I have not been able to find a complete 
copy of the Varaha Parana in Bombay. It would 
appear from the contents given of it by Professor 
Aufrecht, that it is not unfavorable to the initiation of 
even Shudras.f But the mantras used by Shitdras can- 
not be those of the Vedas. 

13. The Liruja Parana, which is the most important 
of those written for the glorification of the god Shiva, 
contains some express information about the institutions 
of Caste as it is regarded by the Shalva and * Sm&rta 
Sectaries. 

The rules which” it prescribes for ablutions, sippings of water, etc. 
correspond with those of the Snmtis, the names of Kudra and Shiva 
finding in the ceremonies a special plaec;| 

The ceremonies f, bf the three } $andh>/ds (at morn, noon and eve) and 
of tho live Mahdijajnas (great sacrifices — to Brahma, the gods, men, 
disembodied spirits, and the pi trig) are enjoined on all the Dvijas. 

In the Satyayuga, there was no distinction of caste, which com- 
menced during the Treta, when the ashramas were also instituted. § 

* Varaha Purana, xvi. <>-7. M»S. of the late Rev. R, Nesbit, p. 21. 

]' Catal. Cod. Manuscript. Bod. p. 59. 

t I.inga ruritna I. Ptirvardhn, 2f>. § Liujrn Purina i. 20. 
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In the Naga, Soma, Gandharva, anti Tarawa regions of the Jambu 
dvlpa, Mtenchhas ami Pulindas are to be found ; on the eastern 
regions, the Kira to*,* on the Western, the Yavanas ; and in. the inte- 
rior, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Yaishyas, and^Bhudras. There are no 
castes in other dvlpas.f .r 

From the mouth of Pindlm ( Shim, so denominated from his bow 
pindka ) } proceeded the Brahmans and BrahmA; from his arms, Indra, 
Upendra, and the Kshatriyas; from Ins thighs the Vais hy as ; and front 
his feet the Shudras.f Though the origin of the Brahman, and of 
even Brahma himself, is here changed, the Brahman ical pre-eminence 
still continues. The Shiva Mandala Pujd (the worship, in a lotus- 
figured enclosure of a cubit in diameter, — of a betel-nut as an emblem 
of Shiva) is to be performed by Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and not by 
Vaishyas, Shudras, and women, or through the instrumentality of 
Brahmans. § 

14. In the Vdrnana Parana, it is said that other 
Brahmans and Bndimanis, even though under the defile- 
ment, of the Sritika, are not to eat with Chandalas and 
other low castes. || 

15. The Matsjfa Parana , which consists both of 
Vaishnava and Shaiva material, has less connection with 
our subject than might have been expected. 

In treating of the manes, it informs us that the in do as a pitris, the 
sons of Vasishlha, are worshipped by the Brahmans; that the Ha'vish- 
manta pitris, in the region of Martaijda (the Hun), the. .sons of Angiras, 
of whom Yashoda was sprung, are worshipped by the Kshatriyas ; that 
the .Susvadha pitris of the Kumadugha loka are Worshipped by the 
Vaishyas. It is difficult to. rco the reason of these imaginary distinc- 
tions except in the desire to elevate the Brahman ical favorite Vasishtha. 

* On the position of the Pulindas ami the Kirntas, according to the Hindu literature, 
see the instructive Preface of Dr. FitiKdward ilall to his edition of the VasavitdaMa, 
pp. 32-34. Dr. 11. has happily undertaken to edit the new edition of Wilson’s Vishnu 
Puriina, the first volume of which has just reached India. 

t Linga Parana i. 62. Compare this with what is said above p. 4:1H. 

X Linga Purgia i. 75. 9-10. § Jdiiga Purina it, 20. 14 

|| V dm ana Puraua, Adh. xiv. 71). Dr. Bliau Dojis MH. i’oi. 20. 
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The foUcnving story of the billing and eating of a cow, to which I 
have referred in my First Exposure of Hinduiiara, is curious, “ How 
did Kausliiktt*s sons obtain the supreme union (yogamuttamam) ? 
In five births how did they obtain freedom from Works ? Suta said : 
There was a holy Jlisbi in the Kurukshetra named Kaushika. Know the 
names and works of jhis sons- — Hvasripa/ Krodhana, Hinsra, Pishima, 
Kavi, Wtgdushta, and Pitrivafti. They were the disciples of Garga. 
. So great a famine and drought occurred that all the people became 
terrified. By the orders of G arga, these ascetics went into a forest 
to feed his milch cow. Let us (said they) kill the tawny cow : (for) 
we are in anguish from hunger. While they were, thinking of tins 
sinful work, the youngest son said, if it be necessary to kill her, then 
accomplish it in the form of a Shntddha. If wo accomplish it in the 
form of a Shraddha she will certainly save us from the sin (of killing 
her). All agreed to the plan of Pitrivarti the youngest (son). He, 
thus pleased, devoted the cow to the Slmwldha, and having put two 
of his brothers in the place of the gods, and three in the place of 
ancestors, one being a guest, he himself became the performer of the 
Shraddha, and by means of the mantras, and the remembrance of 
his ancestors, he performed the Hhraddha. 8orue one (of them) then 
went and said to the Gum, The cow has been killed by a tiger. The 
seven ascetics, through the power of the . Yddic Mantras, escaped the 
fearful effects of this cruel deed. After they became the victims of 
time, they were born in the country of ibisharna. The remembrance 
of their caste remained with them, because they had acted in recogni- 
tion of their Ancestors, Though the. affair was a cruel one, it w as 
done in the form of a Shra ldha. They were born in the family of a 
cruel hunter. Though this was the case, they yielded their life before 
Nilakantha (Shiva)* and by their regard for their ancestors retained 
their knowledge and their position as -Yairdgis. In consequence ofhaving 
fasted and observed the rites established for a tirtha, the seven Yogis 
became Chakra vakas (Brahmaiji geese) on the Manasa (lake). Hear, 
great Rishis, their names and their kamima*;(as Chakravakas). (Their 
names are) Bumana, Kuxnansl, Buddha, Gbidradarslu, Sunetraka, 
Anetra, Anshumana; they practised the Yoga. Three of them became 
breakers of the Yoga, of lit fie mind/’ The story goes on to say that 
■Pitrivarti was born a Raja of the PanciuUa ; and that the other three 
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Wethers, who had not broken the Yoga r became his ministers, Bitfi- 
varti was * * * § mamed tcuS&ntitf, the daughter of Devala. Pitrivarfci is 
afterwards represented as taking up the latter part of thfe- story mere 
in detail, and informing Itishikesha ( Vishnu) in a dream that the 
devotees were at first Vipramrikhydh (BnClimans); then hunters, deers, 
ehakravakas, pure men, whef- those.whq had broken the Yoga joined 
the lUji as brothers penitent (for th#shurghtor of the cow) and then 
became observers of the Yoga, by which they obtained liberation, the 
effects of the Shrmldha tMk: remaining,* This story is constantly 
drawn on by the Brahmans, at. the celebration of BhrwMhas. 

Before leaving this Parana it may be mentioned that 
it contains the tradition of a flood which we have al- 
ready found in the Brahmaiias,f though with variations. | 

16. In the second and third chapter, % of the first 
part of the Karma Purdna, there is the common account 
of the four primitive castes, and of the four A'shramas.§ 

17. The Garmla Purdm, such as it is now found 
to be (probably -mere extracts from a larger work), and 
reporting alleged conversations between Vishnu and his 
conveyancer, is much used for popular instruction in the 
West of India. It is generally employed in connexion 
with the occurrence of serious disease and of death. It, 
treats principally of the duties of the sick, of the world 
of Yama, the god of death, of the torments of the differ- 
ent hells, and of funeral* ceremonies and shraddhas. 
The portions of it which refer to these subjects have 

* Matsya Parana, Atlli. xix. in tfx ; fol of MS. of P». J?. R, As, S«»c. 24-26. 
Compare this with the Ganuja Ptuana, Bombay edit. xiv. 17-1.8. 

j* Bee before, p. 167. 

^ Matsya Buraya, AcJb. i-ii. Of these chapters a rough translation 

is i,; f 0HMU Sjm t 287 8 • 

§ Kurina Bijraua, fol. 6-7 of Dr. Lhuu Ddji s MS. 
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lately been lithographed in Bombay, The matters 
relating to caste which it notices are the fpllow r ihg 

The pfwfcy making a promise of giving anything to -a ' Brahman 
which he docs not fulfil, or who calls him to get something which he 
does not impart, is consigned to the river sl Vaitarani (of hell).* * * § The 
Brahman who sells juices (rasai^ who becomes the keeper (pati), of a 
vrishali. who kills animals without the sacrifices prescribed in the 
Vedas, who foils from the work of the ^Brahma and eats flesh or 
drinks spirits, who is of a furi ous^disposition, who does not study the 
commands of the Shastras ; the Shudra who reads the Vedas, who 
drinks the milk of a tawny covv,f who wears the Brahmanical thread, 
who is the keeper of a Brahmani, who lusts for the wife of a Kshatriya, 
who carries off the wife of any other person, who has desires for his 
own daughter, and who reproaches a pure woman; and those who do 
what is forbidden, and who do not what is commanded, fall into 
Vaitarani.} The Brahman who seats a Da-si on his couch goes to hell, 
and who raises offspring from a Shudra womau falls from Brahmanism. 
Such a wicked Brahman is not worthy of salutation. They who do 
not worship Shiva, Shiva (his wife), Tlari (Vishnu), Surya, Oanesha,§ 
and a Sadguru, go to hell. They who do not perform puja. (material 
worship) undoubtedly go to hell. They who do not forbid the quar- 
rels of Brahmans and the fighting of cows, but excite them, go to hell... 
They who make weapons, and bows and arrows, and who sell them go 
to hell Vaishyas who sell skins, and women who sell hair, and 

those who sell poison, go to hell They who do not give cooked 

food to a mendicant Brahman coming to their house, go to hell|j The 
slayer of a Brahman becomes (in hell) possessed of the disease of 
consumption ; the killer of a cow becomes lmmp-backed ; the killer 
of a daughter becomes a leper. When these persons get auotlier birth, 

* Garuda Purana. iv. 17. Bombay ltd. 

t Tawny cows arc to be given to Brahmans. Gar. Pur. yiiiv 60. 

t Oar. Pur. iv. 20-23. 

§ These are the gods of \.ho PnncJidi/ntanu (pentad) m e.fj. found in the tie\r temple 
near ** Breach Candy,' ” (olim Buriy Khittda , tlic Bass of the Tower) in the Island 
of Bombay, 

H Gar. I*u r. iv. 30-44. 
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(after undergoing their punishments in hell), they Income Chandala« f 
Hie killers of w^men and ^f a foetus become disused in hell, and are 
next born as Pulindas. *■ ile who has intercourse with forbidden 
women, becomes a eunuch, and he (who has intercourse) with the 
Wife of his guru, gets a bad skin. He who eats flesh gets a bloody - 
looking skin ; the drinker of spirit/ gets black teeth. The Brahman 
who eats things not to be ate, gets a huge' belly*. ..... .T?ie Brahman who 

forgets the Gay&tri, and who does not perform- 8andhys£, and who with 
a bad disposition within, appear .good without, becomes a Baka (small 
white heron) 4 Giving gifts (of land) to a Brahman has the merit of 
giving a thousand cows ; and lie who takes the (landed) property of a 
Brahman, becomes a monkey (in a future birth). J 

The setting of bulls loose, for religious consecration, for which the 
high technical term of vrjsjiahkotsarga lias been devised, is to be 
regulated in its own way by the different castes. The* bull thus given 
by a Brahman must be of qualities rarely occurring (and consequently 
rarely requiring- from kirn the gift) — ot red eyes, nock, horns, and hoofs, 
and with a white belly and black back; that given by a Ksbatriya 
should be sleeky, and of a red colour; that by a Vaishya, of a yellow 
colour ; and that by a fthudra, of a black colour. § 

The But aha (period of impurity from birth or death) is limited, to 
ten days for all sorts', of persons, in the Kali Yuga.|| 

The Brahmans, Vaishyas, and SMdras, etc., who do not perform 
funeral ceremonies ( pretakriya y ), are like Chundalas.1i 

17 . What has been said by Professor H. II. Wilson 
about the Brahmdm<la. Purdna is cyrrect. The first 
portion of it, as stated by him, is taken from the Vayu. 
The second (Uttara Khauda), as he supposed, is found 
in the Dakhan, a copy of it belonging to Dr. Bhau Dap 

Jj Gar. Pur. v. '3-5* 

f Gar. Pur. v, 18. fn verses 37-41, we have an account of the iurfigestibility of 
.Bnfhmaus’ property, similar to what to been already ijuotcd from the Bh»gavat£ 
(p. 43$, above). 

X Gar. Pur. v, 48. § Gar. Pur. xii, 22-23. 

fi Gar, Pur. xiii. 19. Compare ttiis with j>. 378. abo\£, 

% Gar. Pur. xvti. 4. 
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being now before me. To this unsatisfactory work 
there are appended a great many £xtravag#»t and lying 
M ahitmyas of so-called sacred places, etc. In the 
Uttara Khanda now mentioned, there is a list » of the 
eighteen Purdyas, among winch the name of the Devi- 
bhdgavata appears as the fifteenth.* 

The merit of the feeding of Brdlimafts (even of 
thousands at a time) and the employing of them for 
various services in connexion with diseases and propiti- 
ations, etc., is distinctly set forth in it as in other works. f 
In a dialogue about a sacrifice, attributed to Agasti and 
another speaker, various modern personages are referred 
to by name, as Itamananda and Shankardchdrya ! The Kar- 
liapikaor Karhada Brahmans (whom we shall soon have 
occasion to notice) arc denounced in it as produced from 
the bones of camels, and said to be accursed in their 
origin and practices. J Jt is probably the production 
of some of the Deshashtha Brdhmans, whose antipathy 
to the ICarhddas is well known. 

19. The Vdyu Purdna, which in the Puranika lists 
is often substituted for the Shiva , is considered, and 
probably correctly so, -by Professor H, H. Wilson, to be 
the oldest work of its class. He had seen only its first 
half. — 

It is said in it that Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shiidras, 
existed in the Treta Yuga, without the distinctions of -honour of the 
later times. The Kshatriyas arc said to have got their name from 
tram y preseiTation ; and the Shudras to have been brought to their 
present state from their residing near burning-grounds, and from their 

* Bndimanda Parana (Uttara K hand a), Adli. xi. 

•\ Bnihmanda Pur. Adli. iv. { Brahmamhi Pur. Adh. xi. 
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deficient heroism. The duties of the four castes are stated in the 
usual way. Tl"c stkdna tse&ting place) of the Brdhmans is said to be 
JPrajdj/iati ; of the Kshatriyas, Indra ; of the Vaishyas, Marvt ; and of 
the B%u4rm, the Gandharvas.* Defilements are treated of much as in 
the Law Books.f V 

The examination of the Pur&uas With atKew to theoh* 
jeets of this work has convinced me that, as already hinted, 
the Law Books (to which the Pur anas not unfrcquently 
" refer by, name ) are still considered the great authorities on 
the subject of Caste ; though doubtless, in many instances 
(the most important of which we may yet have an oppor- 
tunity of noticing), a usage in many parts of India has been 
gradually established, — especially by provincial prejudice, 
by the spread of sectarianism, by foreign conquest, and 
by national deterioration on the one band, and progress 
on the other, — which is not altogether consistent with 
their teachings. 

As the Pur&pas are the latest works recognized as of 
an authoritative character by the Hindus, I do not think 
it necessary for the objects of this work to refer here 
specially to the Upapuranas, Tantras, and Mystical and 
Seetari.al works in the hands of sections of the people. 
The gleanings on the subject of CaSto, which can be 
made from them, are neither numerous no# important. 
I proceed to the consideration of Caste as it now exists 
in the Indian life, taking such a general review as 1 find, 
practicable, of the Castes and Tribes as they are now 
presented to our view throughout the wide extent of 
the Indian territories. It will be seen from our survey 
of them, that they, are both ' numerous and diversified, 

* Y£yn Parana, Adb. yah. fob 24 of Dr. Bhriu I>ajt> MS. 

% * 


f lb, Adb* xviii. 
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and in many instances irreconcilably hostile to one 
another; and that, in the view of their, actual state, to 
speak of an “ Indian community” is almost an impro- 
priety of speech. This remark is made with the full 
admission of the fact that a common understanding exists 
among large portions of the people of India about the 
subordination of the more common castes, and about the 
social and religious rank which their members,;— indepen- 
dent of power, wealth, and employment, — still occupy. 
To what is called the “Confusion of Castes,” the natives 
constantly appeal as a proof of the ad vance of the Kali 
Yuga. Their views of this matter they are not «ble v to 
reconcile Avith the palpable growth of India in general 
enlightenment, and in physical and mechanical resources ; 
and Avith the good order ami peace generally prevailing 
throughout its extensive provinces. 


END OF VOLUME FIRST. 








